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PROTEST AGAINST 
EXPORTATION OF 
MUSIC STUDENTS 


Piano Manufacturers of the United 
States, in Annual Convention, 
Pass Resolutions Endorsing 
Campaign for Recognition of 
American Teachers of Music— 
Complete Education Possible 
Here, They Contend 


That the time has come for the recog- 
nition of American independence in 
musical matters was again shown by the 
action taken in the course of the con- 
vention of the National Piano Manu- 
facturers’ Association in New York this 
week when resolutions were passed en- 
dorsing the propaganda being made 
against the who‘esale and indiscriminate 
exportation of our music students to 
Europe. 

The piano manufacturers of _ the 
United States, who have followed with 
keen interest the progress of John C. 
Freund’s propaganda, as echoed from 
the lecture platform, where Mr. Freund 
has addressed the most distinguished 
civic, educational and _ philanthropic 
bodies of the country, and from the edi- 
torial and news columns of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, have not been s!ow to realize 
the decided advantage that must accrue 
to the American piano and musical in- 
strument trade by a widespread and 
growing public support of Mr. Freund’s 
position. Not only the leaders and mem- 
bers of the piano manufacturing indus- 
try but the rank and file of dealers and 


salesmen the country over have realized 
that the migration to Europe of hosts 
of young American musical students, all 
sons and daughters of a well-to-do ele- 
ment of the American public, has di- 
verted to the makers of foreign pianos 
and other instruments a vast trade in 
purchased and rented instruments that 
would be derived by American manufac- 
turers and merchants were the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States to be- 
come the seats of musical education for 
Americans, as advocated by Mr. Freund. 

This appreciation of a patent fact 
found crystallization in the Emerson 
resolution of Saturday, which frankly 
declared that “a complete musical educa- 
tion is possible to be obtained in the 
United States,” as has been so ener- 
—, and persistently held by Mr. 

reund, and in glowing terms com- 
mended his “unselfish, altruistic move- 
ment in behalf of the music teachers of 
America.” A wave of applause swept 
the big assemblage as the resolution was 
read as follows: 

“Resolved, that the members of the 
National Piano Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion assembled in their eighteenth an- 
nual convention in the city of New York 
hereby express their utmost approval of 
this movement in behalf of the Ameri- 
can music teacher and American music 
student.” 

It was the sense of the discussion that 
followed the introduction of the resolu- 
tion that a new and multiplying de- 
mand for pianos and musical instru- 
ments must inevitably result from the 
awakening of a national interest and 
pride in music, as has been brought about 
by Mr. Freund’s arraying of statistics 
and facts showing the remarkable 
growth and progress of the art of music 
in this country and its attendant eco- 
nomic development in the expansion of 
musical professions and industries that 
provide a livelihood for great numbers 
of the American people. 

The resolution was introduced by Col. 
E. S. Payson, of Boston, president of th< 
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FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 
Who Has Shown the Way to American Pianists Seeking Recognition in Their 


Own Country. 
Season. (See page 2.) 


Mme. Zeisler Is to Make Another Tour of This Country Next 





Emerson Piano Company and affection- 
ately known as the “dean” of the asso- 
ciation, and was promptly seconded by 
Col. E. S. Conway, of Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent of the W. W. Kimball Company, an- 
other former president of the associa- 
tion. After numerous expressions of ap- 
proval, in which the courageous stand 
taken by Mr. Freund found sympathetic 
and enthusiastic favor, the resolution 
was put to a vote and carried unani- 
mously. 


Alfred Hertz’s Marriage Reported 


Cable despatches to New York news- 
apers from Berlin on June 6 announced 
that Alfred Hertz, conductor of German 
opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
had been married. The despatches said: 
“Friends of Alfred Hertz learned to-day 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, 


N. 


that he was married some days ago to 
Lilly Dorn, a Viennese concert singer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hertz are now spending 
their honeymoon near Potsdam. Mrs. 
Hertz is twenty-eight years old and 
speaks English fluently. The couple had 
intended keeping their marriage secret 
until the opening of the opera season in 
New York.” 


Paul Althouse to Wed 


Announcement was made this week 
of the engagement of Paul Althouse, the 
Metropolitan Opera House tenor, to 
Elizabeth Breen of this city. Miss Breen 
is a gifted soprano and is pursuing her 
musical studies at the present time. The 
couple will be married late in June, sail- 
ing for a vacation abroad immediately 
thereafter. 
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POLICE INQUIRE 


INTO MUSIC STUDY 
LIFE OF BERLIN 


High Governmental Authority 
Said to Be Behind Investigation 
of Conditions Exposed Through 
Propaganda Made by “Musical 
America’’—Alleged Corruption 
in Managerial Bureaus Also 
Subject of Probe 


Official recognition of the unsafe con 
ditions existing in the musical life of 
Berlin with reference to the studios ana 
managerial bureaus—a subject that has 
aroused wor!d-wide comment as a result 
of the propaganda made by Musical 
AMERICA and its editor—has taken the 
form of a_ police investigation in the 
Kaiser’s capital. 

MusicAL AMER:CA learned this week 
that the prominent teachers of singing 
and agents are being summoned by the 
chief-of-police in Ber.in to give evidence 
as to the actual status of the moral! con 
ditions affecting student life. 

Acting on the belief that the good 
will of Americans, especially those whx 
look upon Ber:in as the music center cf 
the world, has been seriously strained 
by the tragic stories describing the in 
dignities suffered by American young 
women in the city’s musical life, an 
authority high in German official circles 
caused the investigation to be started. 

With characteristic thoroughness the 
Berlin police are prosecuting the inquiry 

" * ° ’ 2s 
aiong every possible avenue in the nope 
of effecting a drastic c.ean-up and _ the 
restoration of confidence in tne city as 
a music study center. 

_A prominent Berlin teacher who ar 
rived in New York this week told a rep 
resentative of MUSICAL AMERICA that 
she had been called before the potice 
head previous to leaving Germany to 
give all the information in her posses 
sion with regard to studio conditions. 

She dec'ared that the inquiry was not 
confined to teachers, but that evidence 
was being gathered also as to the alleged 
graft and immorality among musical and 
theatrical. agents. Damaging testimony 
is Said to have been given against at 
: 
iéast one prominent manager. 





Pupil Reports Leschetizky’s Ill Health 

Word.was received in New York re 
cently by John Heaney, whose daughter, 
Ethel E. Heaney, has been studying in 
Vienna with Leschetizky, that she had 
been compelled to do all her studying 
with the noted pedagogue’s assistant, 
Dr. Matilda Bree, owing to Leschetizky’s 
ill health. Miss Heaney wrote that 
Leschetizky had gone to Berlin to have 
an operation performed on one of his 
eyes and that a slight operation had 
already been performed, with the result 
that another and more serious one would 
be necessary. She further stated that 
it was believed among Leschetizky’s 
pupils that the veteran master would 
never return to his teaching. 


Divorce Granted to Mme. Schumann- 
Heink 


CHICAGO, June 9.—Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink was to-day granted a 
divorce from her husband, William Rapp, 
Jr., Judge Sullivan sustaining a motion 
made by the diva’s attorneys to direct 
the jury to find for the plaintiff. Mr. 
Rapp’s letters to Mrs. Catherine Dean, 
of New York, were the sensation of the 
suit. Mme. Schumann-Heink expects to 
leave immediately for Bayreuth, where 
she will take a leading part in the Wag- 
nerian Festival. 
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WEINGARTNER TO RULE DARMSTADT 
COURT OPERA AND ORCHESTRA 





Appointed Artistic-Musical Adviser to the Grand Duke—Spiering to 
Conduct Berlin Philharmonic Concerts Again Next Season—Karl 
Jorn at Berlin Opera—New Cantata by Sinding Receives Praise 


of Royalty 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30 Neue Winterfeldstrasse, 
Berlin, May 22, 1914. 


ELIX VON WEINGARTNER has 
been appointed artistic-musical ad- 
viser for the Darmstadt Court Opera. 
This appointment has a greater sig- 
nificance than the mere bestowal of a 
title. The conductor will establish his 


permanent residence in Darmstadt, pre- 
sumably in the famous “Behrend Mus- 
terhaus,” the property of the Grand Duke 
of Hessia. Weingartner will not only 
be in command at the Grand Ducal 
Opera, but will also have absolute charge 
of the symphony concerts of the Grand 
Ducal Orchestra, which is to be ma- 
terially augmented. He will have ample 
leave of absence to fill his numerous en- 
gagements as guest conductor, and will 
also devote himself to composing. 

Theodore Spiering, the American vio- 
linist and conductor, will again appear 
next season in a number of concerts at 
the head of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Since his return from America, Kar] 
Jorn, the tenor, has appeared repeated- 
ly at the Royal Opera as Raoul (“Les 
Huguenots”), Tannhduser, Walther von 
Stolzing, Canio and Faust. Before the 
season closes on June 14 Herr Jérn will 
be heard again as Raoul and Rhadames 
in “Aida.” 


An Operatic Premiére 


The Royal Opera of Dresden was the 
scene of the premiére last Friday of 
Arthur Wulffius’s opera, “Gabia,” which, 
notwithstanding the splendid interpreta- 
tion, did not succeed in creating more 
than a passing impression. Wulffius ap- 
parently does not fully understand the 
theater and the possibilities of stage 
effects. He is a Russian of German ex- 
traction and for years has filled the post 
of organist at the Domchurch in St. 
Petersburg. 

Reports in Berlin have it that the 
Mixed Choral Society of Toronto is 
planning a European tour for 1915, 
under the leadership of Theodore Spier- 
ing, the itinerary to include the principal 
cities of Germany, Austria, France and 
northern Italy. 

Marie Deutscher, a young American 
violinist from New York and for the last 
two years a pupil of Theodore Spiering, 
is booked to play in Waldenburg, Silesia, 
August 19, with the symphony orchestra 
of that city, under Max Kaden. 


One could scarcely imagine an odder 
combination that that of opera singer 
and neurologist. However, the cele- 
brated Wagnerian tenor, Dr. Alfred von 
Bary, of the Munich Royal Opera, will 
henceforth be active in this dual capac- 
ity. Dr. von Bary, as will be remem- 
bered, was a nerve specialist of some re- 
pute prior to his advent on the operatic 
stage. 

Anna Pavlowa, the famous dancer, and 





Felix Weingartner, Left, with Paul 


Jacobs as ‘‘Eve’”’; 


her troupe will enter the Theater des 
Westens for a special season begin- 
ning June 3. Mme. Pavlowa will be 
accompanied by her first solo 
dancer, W. Tichamiroff, and the 
ballet-masters, Prof. Alexander Schira- 
jeff and P. Zailich. A further attraction 
will be the character dancer, Gaschew- 
ska, and the first classic dancer, Plas- 
kowieczka. Theodore Stier will be in 
charge of the orchestra. 


Royalty Praises Sinding 


Christian Sinding is the composer who 
was chosen to write a cantata to com- 
memorate the centenary of the emanci- 
pation of Norway from Danish rule, and 
had as his guest in Christiania the other 
day Arthur Shattuck, the American 
pianist, and the two were invited to the 
royal palace and very graciously re- 
ceived by the King and Queen, who 
warmly complimented Sinding on the 
above mentioned cantata. This composi- 
tion was sung by a thousand voices, ac- 
companied by an orchestra of more than 
one hundred instruments, and the effect 
was overwhelming. 

Among the graduates from the studio 
of Franz Proschowsky who have re- 


ceived engagements in important Ger- 
man opera houses are Mrs. Mueller- 


Ravan, who goes to Strassburg next sea- 
son; Fritz Westfried, who has been en- 
gaged for the opera comique of Vienna; 
Christian Moll, who will sing lyric tenor 
réles in Trier next year; Gertrud Syl- 
vestre, engaged for first lyric réles in 
Tilsit; Herr Schiitzendorf, a German 
baritone, and Miss Hundshausen, con- 
tralto, who are both engaged for Strass- 
burg; Eloise Beylor, engaged as first 
coloratura soprano at Goerlitz; Phadrig 
Ago’n, engaged for ten “guest” appear- 
ances as Briinnhilde at the Theater des 
Westens, Berlin (which is giving the 
Wagner tetralogy during the Summer 
season), and Otto Lindhorst, first heroic 
Hg for the Municipal Opera at Cre- 
eld. 


Flesch-Schnabel Recital 


Carl Flesch and Arthur Schnabel 
played three modern sonatas at their 


concert of May 18—Korngold’s G Major, 
Miiller-Hartmann’s G Major and Leo 


Eger, 
Right, Scene from Weingartner’s Opera, ‘‘Cain and Abel.’’ 
Robert Henry Perkins, 
Lucille Weingartner-Marcel, as ‘‘Ada’”’; 


Weiner’s D Major sonatas. The esteem 
in which these two artists are held was 
observable in the size of the audience, 
made up in large part of representative 
Berlin musicians. The ensemble was of 
superlative finish, both artists being in 
splendid form. 
The Korngold Sonata has been given 


in America. The most’ spontaneous 
section would seem to be the sec- 
ond movement, allegro molto. The 


first subject of the adagio is 
of appealing character, though the com- 
poser does not succeed in preserving the 
“atmosphere” throughout the movement. 
Miiller-Hartmann’s work is of interest as 
a whole, though a more logical develop- 
ment of the thematic material would 
have lent the work that forceful unity 
which it lacks. Leo Weiner’s D Major 
Sonata, op. 9, and five new songs by 
Lucian Dolega-Kamienski, sung by Mme. 
Schnabel, with Arthur Schnabel at the 
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Hof Intendant of Darmstadt Opera. 
Left to Right, Anna 
American Baritone, as ‘‘Adam’’; 


August Globerger, as ‘‘Abel’’ 


piano, brought the program to an effec- 
tive close. The Dolega-Kamienski songs 
are of uncommon refinement. 

Mrs. Arthur Fickenscher gave a re- 
cital in the American Woman’s Club of 
Berlin on May 15, assisted by a chorus 
of female voices from Mr. Fickenscher’s 
pupils. Among the French songs on the 
program, Adolphe Borchard’s “J’ai trop 
pleuré” proved the most effective. The 
chorus sang Bruch’s “Morgenstunde” and 
French and German folksongs, arranged 
by Arthur Fickenscher for chorus, and 
the concert giver concluded the interest- 
ing matinée with, “I know a maiden fair 
to see,” by Fickenscher. 

O. P. JACO3. 
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NEW WEINGARTNER 
OPERA A SUCCESS 


Enthusiastic Recalls for Composer 
of “Cain and Abel’ at 
Darmstadt Premiére 


[From a Special Correspondent] 

DARMSTADT, May 20.—While Felix 
Weingartner, as conductor, commands 
the greatest admiration wherever he 
appears, he can boast also of widespread 
popularity as a composer. His first 
opera, “Genesius,” given some twenty 
years ago, proved a failure, despite its 
seriousness of purpose, its splendid work- 
manship and its highly artistic atmos- 
phere. But his latest effort in the same 
direction, the one-act opera, “Cain and 


Abel,” which had its premiére the night 
before last at the Grand Ducal Opera 
House, under the composer’s direction, 
will surely win favor in the eyes of the 
true music-lover. 

As before, Weingartner was his own 
librettist. But this time he turned to a 
biblical subject for inspiration. He uses 
the story of Cain and Abel merely as a 
basis for a dramatic conflict of his own 
free invention. He allows Abel to re- 
main the incarnation of the God-fear- 
ing man and Cain the representative of 
the evil spirit. But he bestows upon 
Cain a wife, Ada, the daughter of Adam 
and Lilith. Ada is violently in love with 
Abel, who in the Weingartner version is 
also an offspring of Adam and Lilith. 
When Abel thinks he has found the lost 
paradise for which he has been search- 
ing, he sings a love-duet with Ada, a la 
Siegmund and Sieglinde. He attempts 
to carry her away with him to this para- 
dise, but Cain, Ada’s brutal husband, 
intercepts the two lovers and kills Abel 
with the trunk of a tree—for all the 
world like Fafner and Fasolt in the 
“Rheingold.” 

It can hardly be denied that the intro- 
duction of love and jealousy in this plot 
enfeebles somewhat the elemental force 
of the catastrophe so simply narrated in 
the Bible. But, on the other hand, it 
must not be overlooked that it would be 
utterly impossible to construct an opera 
libretto out of the tragedy, without giv- 
ing a plausible reason for the fury of 
Cain’s hatred. . 

The introduction of the love ele- 
ment gave the composer the oppor- 
tunity to write many passages in a 
sweet lyrical vein, which otherwise would 
have been out of place. And Weingart- 
ner has made the utmost of this oppor- 
tunity. Moreover, he shows understand- 
ing and regard for the human voice. 
making the various parts very singable. 
The orchestra is utilized with superb 
skill and rare judgment. 

Considering the rather limited re- 
sources of the Darmstadt Opera House, 
the performance was very creditable. 
Mme. Weingartner-Marcel appeared as 
Ada to excellent advantage. 

It goes without saying that the com- 
poser was warmly applauded and re- 
peatedly recalled. 








Inspiration for American Pianists 
in the Career of Mme. Zeisler 








ANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER, 
whose pianistic appearances have 
been for years among the most note- 
worthy musical events not only of New 
York but of all the cities in which she 
has played, is to make another Amer- 
The tour will be 
Aline B. 


ican tour next season. 
arranged by her secretary, 
Story. 

Mme. Zeisler is one of the few Amer- 
ican pianists to achieve great success In 
her native country. One hears often the 
plaint that the American pianist is un- 
appreciated at home, but Mme. Zeisler, 
instead of wasting time in complaining, 
has so devoted herself to her art and has 
presented programs of such merit with 
such artistic ability that she has suc- 


ceeded where her less industrious and 
perhaps less gifted competitors have 
failed. The artist with a message who 


also has the gift of perseverance is 
seldom unable to find a way to deliver 
his mesage. Mme. Zeisler has won the 
public and critics not through any occult 
means, but merely through a_ great 
talent, hard work and much common 
sense, in that she has studied her public 
and understands what to present. 

In spite of her artistic activities Mme. 


Zeisler has found time to write helpfully 
of the American artist and his future 
and to work consistently for the ad- 
vancement of American art. Perhaps, 
to this, as well as to her talents, may 
be attributed a portion of her success. 


Tuesday Hearings Each Week for 
Chorus Candidates at Century 


Josiah Zuro, who was recently en- 
gaged as one of the conductors of the 
Century Opera Company for the coming 
season, has taken up the work of organ- 
izing the chorus of that institution. Two 
auditions have been given so far, and 
several hundred male and female candi- 
dates for the chorus have sung for the 
Messrs. Aborn and Mr. Zuro. It is 
planned to have a regular weekly hear- 
ing at 2 p. m. every Tuesday, beginning 
June 16. The school for choristers will 
open at the Century Opera House on July 
9 under the direction of Mr. Zuro. 


Margaret Wilson, daughter of the 
President, underwent an operation on 
her throat last Monday in Philadelphia. 
She had been suffering from throat 
trouble for some time and it had in- 
terfered with her activities as a singer. 
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Creative Genius in Music Honored 


at Norfolk 











Litchfield County Choral Union's 
Twenty-Eighth Annual Festi- 
val Made Notable by the 
Presence of Jean Sibelius and 
Henry Hadley, Whose Com- 
positions Are Performed Un- 


der Their Batons 


OSTON, May 6.—One of the most 
impressive music events of many 
years in New England took place at the 
last concert of the Norfolk music fes- 
tival, the “28th Meeting and Concert of 
the Litchfield County Choral Union,” in 
the Music Shed at Norfolk, Connecticut, 
on Thursday evening, June 4, when, in 
the presence of the privileged guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel and the 
Litchfield County Choral Union, Jean 
Sibelius, from the Finnish northland, 
conducted nine of his own orchestral 
compositions. 

Then the audience, the chorus, and 
every other individual present, extended 
the composer a welcome of a nature to 
which an Anglo-Saxon audience seldom 
commits itself, a welcome which was the 
ultimately inevitable recognition of a 
great new art. It was evident that the 
most indifferent were profoundly moved 
by the elemental power and eloquence of 
this music created by a man for a race 
of men, and most necessary to humanity. 
And it is a pleasure to reflect upon the 
good fortune that led to this recognition, 
which might otherwise have been long 
delayed, on this side of the water, and 
more accidental, and far less adequate 
when it came. Before an audience of 
distinguished musicians and lovers of 
serious music, an audience of a charac- 
ter which could not have been duplicated 
elsewhere, at least in this country, and 
in the midst of fellow musicians come 
from far and near to exalt the religion 
of art, the great, simple, powerful man 
was received with open arms, and was 
happy in the princely hospitality of 
those who make these annual festivals 
a possible thing. , 

Mr. Stoeckel has given invaluable im- 
petus to creative composition in the 
course of the last eight years, by honor- 
ing and rewarding creative composition 
at these festivals. They have been re- 
sponsible for more than one work which 
has since taken a high place in the rép- 
ertoire of orchestras and choral bodies, 
but a fitting climax of his artistic en- 
deavor was reached in the reception of 
the prophet from the North. 

Nor was the visit of Sibelius the only 
important occurrence at this festival. 
There were, as heretofore, brilliant per- 
formances by the chorus of 415, selected 
from the ranks of the 700 singers who 
give choral performances in this country ; 
there was the admirable orchestra of 70 
players, selected by Henry P. Schmidt; 
there was an imposing array of excellent 
solo singers, and finally, five new compo- 
sitions were performed for the first 
time, in America, and three of them for 
the first time anywhere. 

I made reference a week ago to the 
performance of Mr. Hadley’s big orches- 
tral work, after Vondel’s dramatic poem, 
“Lucifer,” on the opening night of the 
festival. This work, and the new com- 
position of Sibelius, “‘Aalottaret’”’ were 
composed, at the invitation of Mr. 
Stoeckel for initial performance at these 
concerts. A hitherto unknown work by 
Coleridge-Taylor, “The Prairie” was 
also given an initial performance, thus 
meeting a pre-ordained fate, for Cole- 
ridge-Taylor had originally composed this 
work for performance at Norfolk, but 
had decided to substitute for it “The 
Bamboula,” which had its premiére in 
1910. The existence of the former com- 
position only came to the knowledge of 
Mr. Stoeckel, through the composer’s 
widow, last winter, and he then decided 
to have it performed. Another very im- 
portant composition of Sibelius, in fact 
one of his best works in a smaller form 
for orchestra was heard, I believe, for 
the first time in this country, the op. 49, 
a symphonic poem after the Kalevala, 
“Pohjola’s Daughter”; and the fifth pre- 
miere was that of Wagner’s overture to 
his early opera, “Die Feen.” Either of the 
new works of Sibelius would have made 
this festival memorable, but five first 

















Pictorial Flashes at the Litchfield County festival. No. 1, the famous music shed built by 
Carl Stoeckel for the festivals; No. 2, Henry Hadley and Earl Cartwright; No. 3, Dr. 
Arthur Mees and Jean Sibelius; No. 4, Marion Baar, Henry Hadley, Mrs. Emil Boas and 
Maud Powell (reading from the left); No. 5, Herbert Witherspoon, Sophie Brasiau, Alma 
Gluck and Paul Althouse, ‘‘Messiah’’ soloists—(reading from the left) 


performances of music concerning which 
there was widespread curiosity might 
well occasion complacency in the breast 
of any music-lover. 


The Opening Concert 


The programs of the festival were as 
follows: Tuesday, June 2—The singing 
by chorus and audience of the [estival 
Chorale, the verse by Isaac Watts, the 
music by Robbins Battell, in whose 
honor these festivals are given; the first 
performance of Henry Hadley’s tone- 
poem, “Lucifer” conducted by the com- 
poser; the choral performance of “Ar- 
minius,” by Max Bruch, honorary mem- 
ber of the Litchfield County Choral 
union, Richmond Paine, conductor, and 
with these soloists: Sophie Braslau, 
contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor; Earl 
Cartwright, baritone. Wednesday, June 
3—Handel’s “Messiah,” Mr. Paine con- 
ducting, with Alma Gluck, Sophie Bras- 
lau, Paul Althouse, and Herbert Wither- 
spoon as soloists. Thursday evening, 
June 4—Compositions of Jean Sibelius: 
“Pohjola’s Daughter,” op. 49; incidentai 
music to Adoph Paul’s tragedy, “King 
Stephen” (Nocturne, Elegie, Musette, 
and Ballade), “The Swan of Tuonela,” 
also after the Kalevala; “Finlandia”; 
“Valse Triste”; “Aalottaret,” (“Nymphs 
of the Ocean”). Part II overture to 
“Die Feen,” Wagner: aria, “Casta 
diva,” sung by Miss Gluck: tone-poem, 
“The Prairie,’ Coleridge-Taylor, sym- 
phony, “The New World,” Anton 


Dvorak; folk-songs of various nations, 
sung by Miss Gluck. 

Mr. Hadley has based his symphonic 
poem upon Vondel’s magnificent concep 
tion of the struggle of the heavenly 
hosts, the fall of man, and the ultimate 
triumph of righteousness. This drama 
appeared in 1654, 13 years before Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, and it is scarcely 
less important a work. The grandeur 
and the dramatic force of Vondel’s poem 
as in the creation of Milton, offer for 
critical consideration a_ striking testi- 
mony to the spirit of the times which 
produced both works. Mr. Hadley had 
had Vandel’s poem in mind for many 
years—the English translation, by 
Charles Leonard Charles von Noppen, 
appeared in 1898—and he had labored 
industriously upon a work for chorus, 
orchestra, and soloists, in this connec- 
tion, when he came to the conclusion 
that free symphonic treatment would be 
more appropriate to the suggestive and 
concise expression of the big moods and 
the conflicting elements of the drama 
The five musical themes upon which his 
tone-roem is based are, first, the theme 
of Gabriel, who with his trumpet pro- 
claims the goodness of God; the theme 
of Lucifer, a-discordant fivure. accom- 
panied by trumpet calls; a theme suo 
gestive of angelic voices; a calm theme 
of peace and happiness; a theme of joy 
in victory; and these latter themes, at 
the end of the composition. are combined 
in a sonorous apotneosis. Mr. Hadley is 


Thrilling Ovation to Finnish 
Composer After Performance 


of New Work Written Espe- 


cially for This Occasion— 


Hadley’s Symphonic Poem 
“Lucifer” Greeted with En- 
thusiasm 


one of the younger generation who have 
done much to put forward the cause of 
American music by the production of 
compositions, a far more forceful argu- 
ment than any that can be printed, and 
there are many composers who would 
envy him his knowledge of the orchestra, 
his ripened technic, and the frequent 
vigor of his ideas. The announcement of 
his Gabriel theme comes within this lat- 
ter category, and he has constructed his 
themes thoughtfully, with a view to dra- 
matic suggestion and also fitness for 
symphonic treatment. The form, the 
workmanship, and the sonorous effect of 
the conclusion of the tone-poem were ap- 
plauded with reason. 

The performance of Bruch’s “Armin- 
ius” was so admirable that one would 
have rejoiced in it, had the work been of 
less interest than Bruch’s. The chorus is 
an uncommonly well-selected, well-trained 
and responsive body. As Mr. Paine 
conducts it the “Messiah” is far from 
the military effectiveness that one is in 
the habit of hearing. It has new mean- 
ings, and unsuspected nuances, and a 
far more eloquent manner. The guest 
from Finland heard the work for the 
first time in English, and interpreted by 
an English-speaking nation, and_ his 
comment was interesting. He said that 
by contrast with the performances which 
he had heard in German the music was 
almost another thing. The English 
language was seen by him to be the one 
appropriate vehicle of this music, and 
the Anglo-Saxon race the race to inter- 
pret the work. 


Good Work by the Soloists 


In this performance Miss Braslau 
made up certain deficiencies evidently 
due to a comparative lack of experience 
by her general intelligence and the noble 
timbre of her voice, a voice which should 
mean a future to the singer. Mr. Alt- 
house, it is a pleasure to say, who was 
last year a brilliant singer, has gone 
past the point he had then attained as 
an interpreter. He is less inclined to 
use all of his voice all the time, and mat- 
ters of diction and shading appear to be 
more attentively considered by him. This 
voice and the voice of Mr. Cartwright 
blended beautifully in the duet in “Ar- 
minius.” He has become so reliable and 
intelligent a singer that one has grown 
accustomed to expect of him, as a matter 
of course, a finished and satisfying per- 
formance. This is in a certain way an 
injustice to Mr. Carcwright, for his tone 
is one of exceptional health and sonority, 
and the natural beauty of the voice and 
the musicianship of the interpreter place 
him in the ranks of the most capable 
male concert singers of the day. Mr. 
Witherspoon, on this occasion found op- 
portunity to display his sense of style 
and his past mastery of the traditions 
of his part. Essentially a lyric soprano, 
Miss Gluck has made a gain in breadth 
and authority in the course of a season. 


Ovation to Sibelius 


Then came the great Sibelius. For 
this evening, the conductor’s stand was 
hung with the Finnish and American 
flags. The audience rose, as it had risen 
to receive Mr. Hadley at the opening 
concert, and as is the excellent custom 
at these concerts, on the appearance of 
the composer, while the orchestra tend- 
ered him a resounding “tusch.” There 
was a tense silence when he took up the 
baton. Sibelius is not a professional con- 
ductor, but his personality is quickly 
felt. He is not an unusually tall man, 
but one of considerable girth, a really 
immense build, with what would be in 
a less highly organized individual the 
heaviness of the Northern physique. 
Quite the contrary! Few men have 
I seen with a face that is such a sens- 
itive record of impulses and impressions, 
despite the massive jaw and the some- 
what large features. His manner is im- 
nulsive, and his speech is very quick, so 
that the experience of an interviewer 
reddling inconsiderable French to a man 
that threw out jerky sentences and 
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abrupt, energetic phrases in that lan- 
guage, and usually bit them off before 
they were concluded, had better be imag- 
ined than described. Incidentally, it 
may be said that he is a man of 
wide culture, speaking four or five 
languages, and well acquainted with 
literature—classic and modern. He has 
a nervous and at times almost deprecat- 
ing manner, and at the first rehearsals 
in New York the orchestra had taken 
time to understand him, but the con- 
fidence and interest of the men grew 
with each rehearsal, so that at the con- 
cert they fulfilled his wishes with a 
very exceptional enthusiasm. ~ 
The first performance of “Pohjola’s 
Daughter” was in order. This is without 
doubt, one of Sibelius’s finest works on a 
scale smaller than that of the symphony. 
It is a musical legend, inspired by North- 
ern myth and Northern nature, deriving 
its poetic suggestion from an episode of 
the Kalevala. Sibelius, without attempt- 
ing any slavish literalisms, has sug- 
gested in his score the principal in- 
cidents of the tale. Contemptuous as 
he is of that sort of program music, 
which, attempting slavish literal de- 
scription, destroys itself in the very at- 
tempt at articulation, he can no more 
resist poetic suggestion than any other 
composer who creates living music. 
Therefore, if you like, you may listen 
to this music, and fancy the aged and 
wise Wainamoinen setting forth on his 
ride—indeed, another title for the poem 
might well be the “Ride of Wainamoi- 
nen,” since this motive is a source of 
continual suggestion to the composer. 
You can, then, fancy Wainamoinen, 
“old and steadfast” set out on his jour- 
ney; the meeting with the lady of the 
rainbow, “the shuttle whizzing high 
above his head”; her laughter and mock- 
ery, the chagrin of the magician; the 
resumption of the ride; and Wainamo- 
inen disappearing into a distance like 
unto that from which he came. Or you 
can take this musical legend simply as 
an impressionistic picture of Northern 
nature. At any rate, Sibelius, so far as 
the purely national aspect of his genius 
is concerned, has produced few more in- 
dividual and characteristic pages. In 
the key of G minor, and usually minus 
the raised seventh, in the scale called 
“natural,” and a scale which permits of 
easy and unobtrusive modulation into 
the relative major, the legend com- 
mences, with a recitative phrase for the 
‘celli. Gradually the pace quickens, and 
various rhythmic devices and counter- 
figures which do not spare dissonance, 
and harmonies, as.a rule very simple, but 
sometimes ultra-modern, and strange or- 
chestral coloring, suggest remarkably 
the swirling of winds, and sounds of 
Northern and sights of Northern nature, 
and the glory of motion. The effect is 
the more organic and atmospheric be- 
cause the basic theme of the composi- 
tion, treated continuously, and with un- 
failing resource and constantly cumu- 
lative power, is in the manner of the 
Finnish folk-song, like the sing-song to 
which the curiously rhythmed verse of 
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these people is often sung, and suggest- 
ing the archaic in its unusual intervdls. 

At last, after the persistent minor key 
and various curious effects not easily de- 
scribed after effects in the orchestra that 
may remind you of the fog and me of 
the rainbow, the trombones hurl out a 
call, or a sort of invocation, in the major 
key—simply a rhythmical motive made 
from the intervals of the B flat major 
triad—and the effect is astonishing, wild 
and immense, like a challenge flung out 
to the Northern nature-world. Another 
recitative-like passage, the instruments 
withdrawn one by one, and only Northern 
spaces and mists and shadows and si- 
lence. The composer had conducted very 
simply, but he had worked his spell. 
His score is a model of coherence and 
the greatest effect with the utmost econ- 
omy of material. 

Of the four numbers from the inci- 
dental music to Adolph Paul’s “King 
Stephen,” only two had been heard at 
the subscription concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra—the Elegie and 
Musette. The Nocturne, the first num- 
ber, is very Russian in its sensuous, pas- 
sionate principal theme. The Elegie is 
of the four pieces perhaps the simplest 
and the best, although the Musette is 
very charming and was repeated in re- 
sponse to applause which would brook 
no refusal. The final number of this 
suite, the Ballade, is a wild dance, rather 
Hungarian in its character. This music, 
as absolute music, is inconsiderable by 
the side of the most representative 
compositions of Sibelius. The themes 
have not great individuality, spontaneous 
as they appear to be, nor have they, as 
a rule, much distinction. The admirable 
thing about this incidental music is the 
finish of the workmanship and its un- 
doubted appropriateness to the situation 
on the stage. 


Story of the “Valse Triste” 


The “Valse Triste,” from the _ inci- 
dental music to Arvid Karnefelt’s drama, 
“Kuolema” (“Death”), is a case in point. 
This waltz, banal, obvious as regards its 
thematic material, is popular in this 
country for other reasons than its dra- 
matic fitness. But this is the situation: 
Through the long night the son watches 
at the bedside of his dying mother. [le 
falls asleep. The mother awakens, and 
rises, in her delirium, from the bed. It 
seems to her that the room is pervaded 
with a reddish glow and that dancers 
are before her. She, too, dances, but 
presently falls to the ground, and the 
room is cold and the other dancers have 
disappeared. With a desperate effort 
she rises to her feet. Again the glowing 
light, again the rhythms of the dance. 
Suddenly the music stops, the door is 
opened, and Death is seen on the thres- 
hold. Undoubtedly all this theater music 
was written for actual performance with 
the dramas, and for such purposes, if 
not for purposes of absolute music, it is 
probably wholly adequate. The instru- 
mentation is very simple but original and 
effective. 

The “Schwan von Tuonela” had been 
heard at least twice in Boston and rated 
among the weaker productions of Sibe- 
lius, yet how beautiful and how affecting 
it was in his hands. The melancholy of 
centuries! 

And what dark, mystical coloring, ob- 
tained by the simplest means—divided 
’celli and basses sustained tones, ppp on 
the trombone in a low register, a per- 
sistent figure, also in the low register 
of the harps, and above, divided strings 
and harmonics, and through this tender 
and melancholy color harmony, the song 
of the English horn. Thus does the 
river of Tuonela, the Northern Lethe, 
flow, and thus sings the snow-white swan 
which floats on its mysterious waters. 
Simplicity, and again simplicity. 

How simple the song of the swan, and 
how haunting to the memory. This was 
the composition we had set so little store 
by. Yet it is true that in cold print the 
“Swan of Tuonela” is probably not 
among the masterpieces of Sibelius. A 
truce to masterpieces! We were in the 
presence of living, breathing art. The 
effect of the familiar “Finlandia,” again, 
was electrical. This piece is not, as many 
have fondly suvposed, a treatment of 
the national song of Finland. The com- 
poser himself has stated that he has 
never used a Finnish folk-song, although 
his themes have often been taken for 
such. But the piece had surely never 
such a Berserker fury. First the growl- 
ing of the brass chords that are the pre- 
lude for the song of revolt and freedom; 
then the rolling thunder of the brasses 
and the drums, and then the furious 


challenge of the horns. Never had this 
rhythmic figure, which appears at the 
beginning of the movement proper, such 
fury, such explosive and violent effect. 
Out of that quivering tone, as it seems, 
the principal theme leaped like a can- 
non ball shot from the mouth of a can- 
non. No wonder that the audience was 
excited. 
The New Sibelius Work 


Then came the crowning feature of the 
concert and the evening and the festival 
—the impressionistic ocean piece which 
Sibelius composed at the invitation of 
Mr. Stoeckel, for performance at this 
concert. Here Sibelius is to all intents 
and purposes an arch-impressionist. He 
does employ, at the beginning, a playful 
figure for the flutes, possibly out of pass- 
ing deference to his fanciful title, for he 
soon proceeds to far more elemental ut- 
terance. That theme, however, gives a 
slight and advantageous suggestion of 
outline to a composition which is con- 
cerned neither with outline or the pro- 
portionate arrangement of masses. The 
composer simply employs harmonic pro- 
gressions and various’. instrumental 
sonorities which seem to echo processes 
of nature. He has suggested, at the be- 
ginning, the whisper of waves and wind. 
He is, in the few pages of one of the 
best passages of sea music that I know, 
nearer the manner of Debussy with his 
sea than Wagner, or Weber, or any other 
of the great men who also recorded in 
tones their impressions of the vast deep. 
Not that Sibelius stands any nearer De- 
bussy than in the most general principles 
of his composition. He uses mightier 
materials. He is more cosmic and, keep- 
ing more faithfully to a fundamental 
tonality, he suggests the more impres- 
sively chained, tremendous, _ eternal 
power. 

This ocean sketch, proceeding from an 
initial point that is inconspicuous, rises 
in a magnificent, continuous line, alters 
its upward curve momentarily as the 
waters, ebbing and flowing, alter their 
lines of ascent, but proceeds from climax 
to climax until, the brass choir having 
gathered its force under rushing figures 
for strings and wood and harp, the in- 
credible moment arrives—the crash of 
the great wave. The composer, in his 
conducting as in his writing, might well 
paraphrase the paradox of someone: 
“the best style is no style.” The very 
reason for the style of Sibelius, one of 
the most original achieved by any 
modern composer, is his entire oblivious- 
ness to style, his desire to say the big, 
simple thing as directly as that thing 
can be said. The shortest distance be- 
tween two points then results in new 
instrumentation, due to the force of new 
ideas similarly in conducting. As a 
conductor Sibelius follows no established 
technical procedure. His beat is 
governed, as the beat of anyone with a 
strong musical sense, by the musical 
situation; but he has at least one charac- 
teristic gesture when he wishes an effect 
peculiarly characteristic of his music. 
This effect is the attack of a chord sfor- 
zando by the brass, an immediate pianis- 
simo and a wide crescendo from this 
pianissimo to an angry fortissimo. The 
gesture is an opening of the arms grad- 
ually farther and farther apart so that 
the conductor seems to pull the tone from 
the instruments. In this piece, having 
obtained climax after climax, he bent 
nearly double. The final shock of that 
crescendo was something that those who 
were present will not readily forget. 
The composition is short, a work seven 
or eight minutes in length, coming to an 
end on a major chord, the orchestra 
swelling and diminishing its sonority, 
and concluding’ pianissimo, leaving 
the hearer, as it were, in the midst of 
the mood. Then the enthusiasm of the 
evening found expression. The audi- 
ence, after applauding for minutes, rose 
to its feet and shouted. At the end of 
the concert, for there was more to come, 
the chorus sang verses of the Finnish 
national hymn followed by the patriotic 
song of America. 

Sibelius, evidently profoundly moved, 
stood with the givers of the festivals, 
in a box on one side of the hall, and 
loomed over the audience as his music 
now looms over the music of the West- 
ern world, and must surely have enjoyed 
one of the happiest moments that can 
fall to the lot of the creative artist. All 
rejoiced in the new music, and in the op- 
portunity to honor its author. The first 
half of the program had offered 
Finnish music. The second half offered 
principally compositions from America, 
including brilliant performances of 


_ World” symphon 


Wagner’s early overture, Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s new tone-poem and Dvorak’s “New 
under Dr. Arthur 
Mees, and also Miss Gluck’s singing of 
the “Casta diva,” the folk-songs and, as 
an encore, with the flute obbligato, 
Bishop’s “Lo, the Gentle Lark,” Wag- 
ner’s overture is diluted with Weber, al- 
though there is felt a fresh, youthful 
spirit and an occasional dramatic quick- 
ening or bold modulation which hints at 
something more to come. It may also 
be said that the peroration is at least 
less cheap and bombastic than that of 
the much later “Rienzi” overture. 
Coleridge-Taylor’s work is heavily and 
brilliantly orchestrated and based upon 
thematic material which is presented 
principally in dance rhythms. It seems 
that the composer originally intended 
this piece for performance at the Nor- 
folk Festival, but that, for reasons of 
his own, he abandoned it in favor of 
“The Bamboula.” On the whole, he was 
right, for in spite of a romantic feeling, 
this other tone-poem lacks sustained de- 
velopment and cumulative interest. As 
for Dvorak’s symphony one is always 
the happier in hearing it provided that 
the performance be enthusiastic, and 
Dr. Mees’s performance was enthusiastic, 
and that the hall be not too large. As 
for Miss Gluck’s solo singing, she was 
especially successful in the song of 
Bishop, in the very fine Jewish folk- 
song which she sang, also in a French 
and a Scottish song, and she gave much 
pleasure by her singing of “Way Down 
Upon the Suwaunee River.” Thus came 
to an end this memorable festival, an in- 
spiration fit to carry those who attended 
it far on their way, and give new 
courage to those who labor for art. 
OLIN DOWNES. 


Prominent Guests at Festival 


Among the prominent guests at the 
festival were: Dr. Walter Damrosch, 
conductor of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra; Dr. Horatio Parker of Yale 
University; Dr. J. Fred. Wolle, of 
Bethlehem, Pa., the founder and con- 
ductor of the well-known Bach festi- 
vals; George W. Chadwick, of Boston; 
H. E. Krehbiel, of the New York 
Tribune; Dr. Arthur Mees, conductor of 
the Cecilia Society of Boston and the 
Worcester festivals; Maud Powell, the 
celebrated violinist; H. Godfrey Turner, 
William C. Hammond, the concert or- 
ganist, and Kitty Cheatham, who was 
the guest of Mrs. John Day of Norfolk. 
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NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL RAISES MUSICAL PRESTIGE OF MIDDLE WEST 





Standard of Choral Singing Elevat- 
ed under Lutkin’s Baton—‘‘St. 
Francis’? and “Mystic Trumpe- 
ter’? the Novelties—Progress 
of Children’s Chorus—Consist- 
ently Satisfying Performances 
by Noted Soloists 


VANSTON, ILL. June 1.—The 
sixth festival given by the Chicago 
North Shore Music Festival Association 
at the Northwestern University Gym- 
nasium in Evanston was a great and 
fitting climax to the musical season just 
passed in Chicago. Presented with a 
large concourse of participants, includ- 
ing both local and visiting artists of 
reputation, with enthusiastic participa- 
tion by the numerous choral bodies of 
Evanston and in one of the most ideally 
perfect auditoriums, the five concerts of 
the series added to the brilliant history 
of music in the Middle West. 

Peter C. Lutkin, who is the head of 
the Northwestern University School of 
Music, has shown remarkable abilities 
as an executive and an organizer, and 
has been, since the founding of these 
festivals, the leading spirit and musical 
director of the concerts. He has shown 
also a refined and artistic taste in the 
makeup of the programs and in the selec- 
tion of the works which have been per- 
formed. The taste of Evanston’s musi- 
cal public has been advanced through 
Mr. Lutkin’s labors to an astounding de- 
gree. With every year the standard of 
the choral singing, which also includes 
the children’s choruses, has been raised, 
and the latter have made great progress. 
The concerts have been a wonderful help 
in the artistic progress of music in the 
North Shore suburbs as well as in Chi- 
cago. 

This year’s festival, which took place 
last week, and included concerts Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
evenings and Saturday matinée, was car- 
ried out in impressive manner. . 

Strong “Creation” Performance 


The Monday evening concert was de- 
voted to a magnificent performance of 
Haydn’s “The Creation,” in which the 
festival chorus augmented to 1,000 voices, 
the entire Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
and Florence Hinkle, soprano; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, and Herbert Wither- 
spoon, basso, combined under the direc- 
tion of Dean Lutkin and a magnificent 
performance was given. 

We heard in the soloists mentioned 
above a trio of fine singers. Mr. Murphy 
appearing on this occasion for the first 
time, at once established himself as a 
favorite with Western musical audiences. 
He has a tenor voice of sturdy and virile 
qualities, and a comprehensive command 
of his vocal gifts. Miss Hinkle and Mr. 
Witherspoon were both in good form and 
added to their former reputations as 
authoritative oratorio exponents. The 
Patten Gymnasium presented a brilliant 
sight with the 1,000 people on the stage 
and an audience composed of the élite of 
the university town, the neighboring 
suburbs and of Chicago, filling the place 
to the last seat. 

Tuesday evening was devoted to a 
symphonic program given by the Chi- 





Four of the Soloists, Left to Right: Florence Hinkle (Photo by Mishkin), Edith Chapman Goold, Evan Williams (Photo -— 
by Moffett), Helen Stanley (Photo by Matzene). 





Participants and Visitors at Evanston Festival—No. 1, Left to Right: Frederick Stock, Business Manager Carl D. Kinsey, Assistant Conductor 
Osbourne McConathy. No. 2, Lambert Murphy. No. 3, Alma Gluck. No. 4, Margaret Keyes. No. 5, Left to Right: Edward C. 
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Critic of Chicago ‘“‘Examiner”’; Adolf Muhimann, Chicago Pedagogue. No. 6, Alice Nielsen, Leaving Scene of Festival. No. 7, Herbert 
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eago Symphony Orchestra under Fred- 
erick Stock, assisted by Alma Gluck, the 
soprano, as soloist. The program was 
somewhat more severe in tone than that 
usually presented at the artist’s night 
concert, and contained as the principal 
orchestral offering the B Flat Major 
Symphony by Schumann. This was a 
somewhat strenuous selection for the 
last week in May, but it was negotiated 
with great virtuosity by the orchestra 
under Mr. Stock. 

Miss Gluck, looking her best, sang 
with that charm of manner so well known 
to her audience the florid “Bel Raggio” 
aria from Rossini’s “Semiramide,” the 
“Ave Maria” from “Otello” and three 
Russian songs, in which she made a great 
suecess. Other numbers of this program 
were the overture “To a Shakespeare 
Comedy,” by Paul Scheinpflug, the sym- 
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phonic poem, “The Sirens,” by Gliére, 
and Elgar’s “In the South.” 

The most important novelty of the fes- 
tivdl and one of the most significant 
musical works heard during the entire 





Dean Peter C. Lutkin, Who Directed the 
Chorus in the North Shore Festival at 
Evanston, I[Il. 


musical year just passed was the ora- 
torio “St. Francis of Assisi,” by Gabriel 
Pierné, given last Thursday evening 
under the direction of Mr. Lutkin. This 
is a much more exalted and spiritual 
composition than  Pierné’s romantic 
“Children’s Crusade,” and is masterly 
in its mood effects, colorful in its tonal 
blending and scholarly in harmonic 
structure. The oratorio requires a 
numerous musical body for its perform- 
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ance and engaged in the production we 
heard the entire festival chorus of 600 
voices, a young women’s chorus of 300 
and the A Capella Choir of Evanston, 
besides the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and seven distinguished soloists. 


Chicago Baritone Scores 


Mr. Lutkin prepared the work with 
great care and with the thorough under- 
standing of the musical master, and par- 
ticularly effective was the singing of 
Burton Thatcher, the young Chicago 
baritone, who in’ the dual rdéles of the 
Leper and Friar Masseo scored one of 
the greatest hits of the festival, with his 
vibrant and brilliant vocal accomplish- 
ments, and his vivid characterizations. 
His diction was clear and distinct and 
his entire contribution to this presenta- 
tion was impressive. 

Evan Williams was deeply sympathetic 
in the title rdle. Charles W. Clark also 
proved himself an authoritative artist 
in two réles. Margaret Keyes, the con- 
tralto, was heard to good advantage. 
Edith Chapman Goold, the soprano, and 
Grant Kimbell, the tenor, all helped to 
make this one of the gala evenings of the 
festival week. 

The children’s chorus came to its 
share in the affairs of the week at the 
young people’s matinée last Saturday. 
One must see this great concourse of 
1,500 children and hear their naive voices 
lifted up in song before an adequate idea 
of the appeal and the charm of their 
concerted work can be fully appreciated. 
They shared the program with Alice 
Nielsen, and under the direction of Os- 
borne MacConathy, assistant conductor, 
they poured forth several groups of chil- 
dren’s songs, especially acquired, and in 
some instances composed for this occa- 
sion. 

Miss Nielsen, accompanied by the or- 
chestra, was heard in an aria from “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” in “One Fine Day” 
from “Madama Butterfly,” and in the 
“Tl Bacio” waltz by Arditi. She looked 
a perfect picture of grace and beauty 
and sang with that magnetism which 
captured the hearts of the immense 
throng of children as well as the grown- 
ups in the audience. She had to add 
several encores, in which Edwin Schnei- 
der assisted at the piano most efficiently. 

The orchestra under Mr. Stock also 
had a share in this program and repeat- 
ed the charming English dances by 
Grainger and _ Balfour-Gardiner, the 
“Mock Morris” dance and Shepherd Fen- 
nel’s dance, respectively, as well as the 
Thomas Overture to “Mignon.” 

With the first performance of Hamil- 
ton Harty’s cantata, “The Mystic Trump- 
eter,” at the Saturday evening perform- 
ance, and with the appearance of Helen 
Stanley and Pasquale Amato as soloists 
in the first half of the last concert, the 
Festival came to a fine close. 

Miss Stanley in the aria, “I] est doux, 
Il est bon,” from “Hérodiade,” and also 
in the aria of Lia from Debussy’s “L’En- 
fant Prodigue,” was superb, singing with 
beauty of vocal utterance and of refine- 
ment of musical style. Mr. Amato in 
the “Largo Al Factotum” from “Barber 
of Seville,” “Eri tu” from “Masked Ball” 
and the Prologue to “I Pagliacci,” 
stamped himself as an operatic artist of 
eminence. 

The Cassela rhapsody, “Italia,” found- 
ed on popular Italian folk themes, pre- 
sented in bewilderingly brilliant fashion 
by the orchestra under Mr. Stock, proved 
on second hearing to be one of the most 
fascinatingly clever orchestral scores 
presented recently by Mr. Stock and his 
orchestra. 

“The Mystic Trumpeter” proved an 
interesting work, with many modern 
vagaries in its harmonic scheme, and 
Charles W. Clark added materially to 
its value by his co-operation as soloist. 
Mr. Lutkin conducted the work, which 
brought the festival to a highly musical 
and artistic end. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 
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Harold Henry to Teach in Chicago Until 
August 


CHICAGO, June 6.—In spite of an ardu- 
ous concert season that has taken him 
from the Atlantic Coast as far West as 
the Rocky Mountains and back again, 
and the amount of teaching that he has 
done between concerts, Harold Henry has 
decided to postpone his holidays until 
after the middle of August, and to re- 
main in Chicago to teach until that time. 
He made this decision because of the 
many teachers and other advanced pian- 
ists throughout the country who could 
not study with him at any other time. 
Several of Mr. Henry’s artist pupils will 
be heard in rccitai kcre on June 23. 
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_TO PIANO TEACHERS: 


Up to date, our advertising campaign has been 
concerned with our own ideas on THE PROGRES- 
SIVE SERIES. We have pointed out the prac- 
tical value of this remarkable text-work which was 
compiled, edited and revised by Leopold Godowsky, 
Emil Sauer, Frederic Lillebridge and the late W. S. 
B. Mathews. We are introducing the series as the 
basis of instruction in the leading schools and 
private studios in the United States. 


From now on we purpose setting forth the ideas 
of eminent authorities who have tested THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE SERIES and have adopted it for schools 
and private instruction. The standing of the vari- 
ous authorities we will quote is so high that they 
could not afford to endorse this work unless they were 
convinced that it accomplishes exactly what we 
claim for it. 
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Ovinion of Mr. 
Wilson G. Smith, 
distinguished as 

a Music Critic 
of the Cleveland 


‘Press , Com- 


poser, Pianist and 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Emulating the example of the Rev- 
erend Dr. Parkhurst, who for years, just 
before embarking on his annual vacation 
in Europe, exploded a bomb in the shape 
of some sensational announcement, Mil- 
ton Aborn, of the Century Opera Com- 
pany, before sailing on Saturday for a 
tour of Europe, announced that he had 
to go abroad to search for singers for 
the coming season of the Century Opera 
Company, because it was impossible to 
find in this country singers who could 
sing opera in English. 

Personally, I am glad that Mr. Aborn 
has made the statement, for two reasons. 
In the first place, it is going to excite a 
great deal of discussion, and so bring 
out the truth; in the next place, it will 
also probably result in certain revela- 
tions being made with regard to the 
attitude of the management of the Cen- 
tury Opera Company towards not only 
artists that it engaged last season but 
also towards applicants for positions. 

Charges of unfair treatment by the 
management were rife all last season, 
but the press generally kept discreetly 
silent, not desiring to embarrass the 
management, knowing that it had many 
serious obstacles to overcome. Now, 
however, that Mr. Aborn has practically 
thrown down the gauntlet there will be 
plenty to take it up, and so we shall 
get the facts. 

It is obviously important for the pub- 
lic, as well as for music-lovers, to know 
whether we have competent opera singers 
in this country or not. It is also im- 
portant for the public and music-lovers 
to know whether the policies of the man- 
agement of the Century Opera Company 
are such as to secure singers who can 
sing opera in English, should there be 
any. I think I could name a pretty good 
string myself. 

*k * x 

The admirers of Geraldine Farrar— 
and they are many—will hear with sat- 
isfaction that the distinguished prima 
donna, who was in poor health towards 
the latter part of last season, is on the 
road to complete recovery, and that she 
will devote the Summer in Italy to study 
with the composer Giordano, the title 
réle in his new opera, “Madame Sans- 
Géne,” which is to have its first produc- 
tion on any stage at the Metropolitan 
Opera House next season. As Amato 
will sing the réle of Napoleon and Tos- 
canini will conduct it should be a not- 
able performance. 

The opera is said to be founded on 
the Sardou play by that name, which had 
considerable vogue in this country when 
it was first presented here by Mme. 
Réjane, the great French actress. 

I hope that this does not mean that 
the production of “Carmen” with Miss 
Farrar, has been indefinitely postponed, 
for the reason that I and others believe 
that in this réle she would probably 
make one of the greatest hits of her life, 

* * x 

Gatti-Casazza and other managers are 
now in Europe hunting talent. One of 
their troubles is the high prices de- 
manded by leading singers. A few years 
ago the United States, and especially 
New York, were blamed for paying such 
large fees for their services, and so rais- 
ing the prices generally for Europe. Now 
it seems that we are by no means the 
principal offenders, but that Buenos 
Ayres is the high priced center. 

It is said that Caruso was recently 
offered $7,000 a night for a series of 
twenty or thirty performances by the 


Grand Opera at Buenos Ayres. Now, ‘in 
New York he gets only $2,500, which is 
also the rate that he receives in Berlin, 
but only for three performances. 

Toscanini is said to have been offered 
$14,000 a month, or twice as much as 
he gets in New York City. 

But there is another side to the story, 
because the Buenos Ayres season is very 
short, so that with a longer season in 
New York the artists really get more 
money than they would for six or seven 
weeks in South America. 
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Signor Gatti has placed himself on 
record that while he is willing to con- 
cede that opera is now given on the 
stage of the Metropolitan better than 
it is given anywhere else in the world, 
the prices, considering the character of 
performances at the Metropolitan, are 
below those which prevail in foreign 
cities, considering their standard, and 
the artists presented. Whether this fore- 
shadows a still further raising of the 
prices at the Metropolitan next season 
one cannot tell. 

One thing is certain—that while the 
directors at the Metropolitan are not 
ambitious to make money, and are fully 
satisfied if the expenses of the season 
are met, and should there be any profit 
are always ready to put it into scenery 
or securing even better artists, while 
this-is true, as I said, I have reason to 
believe that Signor Gatti’s consuming 
ambition is not only to give the best 
opera at the Metropolitan in New York, 
but to so manage it that it shall not 
entail a deficit. 

Last season he was hampered in sev- 
eral ways. In the first place, he still 
had on his hands a few of the old Con- 
ried and Dippel contracts, some of which 
he regarded as being excessive. Then, 
also, he had the competition of the Cen- 
tury Opera Company, which certainly 
took away some of the income of the 
Metropolitan, and if the new program 
is adhered to, of giving opera in foreign 
languages at the Century, as well as in 
English, it is likely to take away even 
more of the income of the Metropolitan 
people, if times continue to be as they 
are at present. 
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Among the interesting developments 
in the operatic season in Europe of late, 
outside of the phenomenal success made 
by Director Russell in Paris, is the 
extraordinary success of Chaliapine, the 
great Russian basso, in the Russian 
Opera, which is now being given at 
Covent Garden, London. 

You would not believe it, but they 
have raised the prices for Chaliapine so 
that, for the first time in many, many 
years a basso is drawing more money 
than even such a great tenor as Caruso. 

The eminent critic of the New York 
Evening Post suggests that Mr. Chalia- 
pine should be made a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. He was 
a member of it some years ago, and made 
an extraordinary artistic success, though 
some of the papers and some of the sub- 
scribers did not like his realistic cos- 
tume—or lack of it—when he appeared 
as Mephistofele. 

At that time I did not think Chalia- 
pine was appreciated here at his full 
artistic value. It is certainly interest- 
ing to notice that London should pro- 
claim his genius and make him the 
vogue, after New York had practically 


given him the cold shoulder. This 
scarcely speaks well for our artistic 
taste. 


Another development of the operatic 
situation abroad is-the growing popu- 
larity of Mme. Edvina. You remember, 
she was with Russell’s company last 
year and made a number of notable suc- 
cesses. She is a Canadian by birth, I 
understand, and was born in Vancouver. 
In private life, you know, she is the Hon. 
Mrs. Cecil Edwardes, sister-in-law to 
Lord Kensington. 

Jean De Reszke deserves credit for 
some part of her success. Although she 
has been on the stage only about five 
years, having made her début as Mar- 
guerite in “Faust” in Covent Garden, 
London, in 1908, she is already con- 
sidered one of the greatest operatic 
singers we have. 

The music critics of Paris seem unani- 
mous in their appreciation of her sing- 
ing, and were particularly laudatory of 
her performance of the réle of the 
heroine in Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei 
Tre Ré.” 

4 k 

Just now the papers are full of re- 
ports of the lawsuit which our popular 
friend, Mme. Schumann-Heink is bring- 
ing against her husband, Mr. Rapp, who 
was, I believe, a Chicago newspaper 
man at one time. Mr. Rapp has brought 
serious counter-charges. 

I will not go into the matter further 
than to assure Mme. Schumann-Heink 


that the sympathy of the general public 
is absolutely with her. 

The matter has special interest for the 
reason that it shows the attitude of 
the general press toward people in public 
life, and how their most private affairs 
are exposed to a limelight which is not 
thrown upon the private lives of others. 

If hundreds of thousands of people 
get a wholly false view of the lives of 
professional people, particularly of 
great artists, it is due to the fact that 
the press to-day considers it serves a 
public interest by printing the most 
minute details about them. 

It can be said, of course, that in the 
end it is all more or less advertising, 
and that all that most people remember 
is the name of the person involved, the 
details and scandals being afterwards 
forgotten. At the same time little or no 
consideration is shown for the feelings 
of those who are exploited to satisfy 
curiosity, and who, from the very nature 
of their work and the strain that it im- 
poses upon them, are generally more 
nervous and sensitive than ordinary per- 
sons in private life. 
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A very interesting sidelight upon the 
attitude of the Pope and of the Curia in 
Rome to professional people is shown in 
a special cable from Rome to the New 
York American, in which it is stated that 
the failure of Mgr. Bruchesi, Archbishop 
of Montreal, to secure the Red Hat, 
which was given to Mgr. Begin, Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, is regarded in Rome 
as a warning to all prelates who engage 
actively in the political affairs of the 
country in which they reside. 

Furthermore it is stated that among 
other reasons which caused the arch- 
bishop to be turned down is the fact 
that Mgr. Bruchesi had virtually estab- 
lished a dramatic and musical censor- 
ship in his diocese, and had insisted that 
every traveling company visiting Mont- 
real should submit a list of the plays or 
operas it intended to give, failing which 
the archbishop would issue an order for- 
bidding Catholics to attend the perform- 
ances. 

In one case, it is said the archbishop 
went to the extent of revising Sardou’s 
“Tosca,” both in the play and operatic 
form. Impresarios who refused to sub- 
mit to his dictation were virtually driven 
to the wall, or from the field. In the 
same way Lois Fuller, the dancer, was 
forced to leave the city with her troupe, 
although there was nothing objectionable 
about her production. 

The attitude of the Catholic Church 
in Europe has always been broad and 
tolerant towards musical and dramatic 
performances. It has left the censor- 
ship of such productions very much to 
the local or state authorities. In the 
United States and Canada, however, 
there has been a_ strong disposition 
shown by some prelates of eminence to 
take the position of censors in the in- 
terest of public morals. Indeed, not only 
prelates of eminence, but parish priests 
have gone so far as to speak from the 
pulpit regarding certain performances, 
advising their congregations to refrain 
from attending them. 

It would certainly be interesting to 
discuss whether meow 4 action indicates a 
higher standard of morals in this coun- 
try than exists in Europe. 

x ok x 


Max Smith, of the New York Press, 
is authority for the statement that War- 
ren R. Fales, the well known and dis- 
tinguished conductor of the American 
Band of Providence, R. I., and a man 
of means, is negotiating to bring Arthur 
Nikisch and his orchestra to this country 
again. 

Why? 

While Mr. Fales’s good intention may 
be commended, it seems to me that such 
an enterprise is wholly unwarranted. 
With such conductors here as Stransky, 
Damrosch, Kunwald, Muck, Stokowski, 
Hadley, Zach, Stock, Oberhoffer, Roth- 
well and others, we do not need Mr. 
Nikisch, and the very best proof of this 
is, that although Mr. Nikisch had the 
support of the press when he was here 
before Mr. Fales is generally credited 
with having lost from $20,000 to $30,000 
by the venture. 

This country is no longer to be ex- 
ploited, even by men as eminent as 
Arthur Nikisch, unless they have some- 
thing exceptional to offer. With all due 
respect, Mr. Nikisch’s orchestra did not 
compare favorably with at least half a 
dozen orchestral organizations such as 
we have in this country to-day. 

Such an enterprise, therefore, as Mr. 
Fales proposes could have certainly 
neither educational nor artistic value. 
Experience shows that it is not likely 
to have a financial one. 

Perhaps, after all, Mr. Nikisch’s de- 
sire to come to this country next season 
is not to uplift our musical life, nor to 


make money, for, as is well known, he 
has more engagements now than he can 
possibly fill. 
Suppose you try to guess what the real 
motive is! 
* OK 


Letters from Italy announce that 
Claude Cunningham, who has been in 
Europe for some time past, on account 
of his health, is again in prime condi- 
tion and that when he returns to this 
country he will astonish his friends. 

Recently Mr. Cunningham made an 
address in Nice before nearly two hun- 
dred of the best people in the town, after 
a luncheon with Mme. Sembrich. In this 
address he referred at length to the work 
being done by the editor of MuSsICAL 
AMERICA in the interest of the American 
musicians, and the cause of music itself 
in America. Cunningham is to speak 
again at Interlaken next month and in 
Berne the last of August. 

So, you see, your editor’s propaganda 
is being carried forward by faithful 
friends in Europe, as well as in this 
country. 

So we may expect Mr. Cunningham 
back with us again this Fall—at which 
none will more thoroughly rejoice than 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





MAY MUKLE IN NORMANDY 


English ’Cellist, Who Will Tour Amer- 
ica, Now on Vacation 


May Mukle, the eminent English ’cell- 
ist who has been heard in America many 
times and whose successes were pro- 
nounced, is spending her vacation with a 
musical friend, tramping in Normandy. 
Her vacation is being taken in the interim 
between her many concert appearances 














May Muk'le, English ’Cellist, Tramping 
in Normandy for Her Vacation 


in England and on the Continent and ts 
preparatory to her forthcoming Ameri- 
can tour under Haensel & Jcenes. 

Miss Mukle will return soon to Lon- 
don for the concert season in that city. 
Many engagements have been booked by 
her English managers. Her most re- 
cent appearances were with the Balliol 
College Musical Society and in the prov- 
inces with the Ipswich Orchestral So- 
ciety and in Yeovil, Somerset. In her 
Ipswich appearance her technic and in- 
tonation and her big tone occasioned 
much comment. She played Dunhill’s 
“Capricious Variations” brilliantly. 


Boston Artists in Institute Program at 
Manchester, N. H. 


Boston, June 6.—Katherine Ricker, 
contralto; Willard Flint, basso, and 
George Boynton, tenor, three prominent 
Boston soloists, the latter singer a pro- 
fessional student at the Arthur J. Hub- 
bard studios, this city, journeyed to Man- 
chester, N. H., on Wednesday, May 27, to 
assist in a concert there given by the 


Manchester Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, where music is a prominent 
factor. The program was presented by 


the Institute chorus of eighty voices and 
an orchestra numbering thirty-five, and 
consisted of Gade’s “The Crusaders,” 
with the above named artists as solo 


singers. This work was followed by 
highly artistic song groups by Miss 


Ricker, Messrs. Flint and Boynton, and 
two numbers by the orchestra. 


ws Be Ee 


Karl Burrian, the Wagnerian tenor, 
has made his home in Buda-Pesth, where 
he will sing at the Opera. 
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AROUSES ANGER OF 
CHICAGO MUSICIANS 


Alleged Discrimination by Fed- 
erated Clubs in Favor of 
Eastern Artists Resented 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, June 8, 1914. 


| Rap eemne gest ve has been expressed by 
local musicians regarding the atti- 
tude of the chairman of the music com- 
mittee of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Mrs. George Benedict Carpenter, 
towards Chicago artists. 

Mrs. Carpenter has had in hand the 
arranging of the music programs for the 
biennial meeting of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which is being held in 
this city, and while a large appropria- 
tion for music was subscribed, the chair- 
man found that she could hardly afford 
to pay for local musical members, except- 
ing Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, and 
secured the services of a number of the 
leading Chicago artists, who volunteered 
their services. When it became known, 
however, that she had contracted for 
several Eastern artists’ services and paid 
them their usual fees, the Chicago artists 
unanimously withdrew from participa- 
tion in the programs, especially as 
those who had volunifered were re- 
garded, at least artistically, as the peers 
of those with whom the chairman of the 
music committee had contracted for lib- 
eral remuneration. 

The action of the local artists has 
been approved unofficially by all their 
colleagues in this city, and officially by 
the Society of American Musicians in its 
open meeting, held last Monday evening. 

The Hyde Park Travel Club of Chi- 
cago will give a course of concerts 
through the Briggs Musical Bureau next 
season. The artists to appear are Anita 
Carranza, Mexican soprano; Lillian 
White, Ethelynde Smith, Clara Louise 
Thurston and Hattie S. Field. Prof. 
Michelson, of Paris, who is to lecture 
on the advantages of Paris as a place 
for musical study, will give a _ special 





lecture on Mexico at the time Miss Car- 
ranza appears. He has just returned 
from a ten-months’ tour in Mexico. 

Haensel & Jones announce that they 
have completed negotiations with George 
Hamlin by which the eminent tenor will 
be brought to America for a _ limited 
— of engagements in the Spring of 
1915. 

Alice Zeppilli, prima donna soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Company, has been 
engaged by Ernest L. Briggs for a con- 
cert tour during October next. She will 
visit the five cities in which she took 
Mary Garden’s réles at short notice dur- 
ing the last trans-continental tour of the 
Chicago Opera Company. Her tour will 
extend from New York to Denver and 
she will be accompanied by a ’cellist and 
pianist as assisting artists. She will also 
appear in Chicago in recital early in 
November. 

At the commencement concert given 
by the Villiam American Violin School, 
June 8, at Kimball Hall, “River Legend” 
(new) by Franz C. Bornschein, of Bal- 
timore, was performed by: the violin 
class in unison. This work is dedicated 
to A. Walter Kramer, of New York. 

Officers elected for 1914-1915 by the 
Amateur Musical Club of Chicago are: 
President, Mrs. Rossetter G. Cole, first 
vice-president, Mrs. F. S. Bagg; second 
vice-president, Mrs. George W. Dixon; 
secretary, Kate P. Richards; treasurer, 
Mrs. Charles F. Everett. 

Ethelynde Smith, an American so- 
prano, who appeared at the Fine Arts 
Theater last season, has been re-engaged 
for a second Western tour under the 
management of E. L. Briggs. She has 
just closed a successful season with two 
engagements in Manchester, N. H. Next 
season she intends to continue giving her 
programs of American composers 
throughout the Central West, appearing 
before clubs and universities. In her 
program of American women composers, 
Miss Smith uses songs by Margaret 
Ruthven Lang, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Mary Turner Salter, Lola Carrier Wor- 
rell, Mabel W. Daniels, Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond, Gena Branscombe, Fay Foster, 
Dagmar DeC. Rubner, Helen L. Hol- 
combe-Harriet Ware, Jessie L. Gaynor, 
Helen Hopekirk, Teresa Garrison, Alice 
C. D. Riley, Mary Mapes Dodge and 
Abbie F. Brown. She has been engaged 
for the Metropolitan Artist Series at the 
Fine Arts Theater in a song recital on 
November 15. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 
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= Marie Pianist 

= ‘ 

— — 

= Available for engagements 

= during 1914-1915. Address 

= 336 West Marquette Boul., 

= Chicago. 

= Comments of the Critics: 

= The American artist, Marie Hoover-Ellis, 

4 has a highly developed technic and a de- 

= lightful musical understanding. This she 

a at once demonstrated in a wonderfully 

=> clear rendition of the Bach-Liszt fantasie 

c= and fugue in G minor and in the Chopin 

= B minor sonata, the technical difficulties 

— of which were surmounted with the great- 

= est ease.—Dresden Sachsische Dorf-Zeit- 

= ung. 

= Marie Hoover-Ellis has great technical 

= proficiency and a warm tone which was 

= particularly pleasing in compositions re- 

= quiring moed. The audience was most 

= «enthusiastic, demanding many recalls. 

= Dresdner Journal. 

= Marie Hoover-Ellis played the Grieg A 

= minor concerto with elegance and refine 

= ment.—-Leipsic Abend-Zeitung. 

= Marie Hoover-Ellis has a splendid tech 

= nical equipment. We have seldom heard 

= the Bach-Liszt fantasie and fugue (G 

= minor) played with such clarity. The 

= Chopin B minor sonata evinced poetic in 

= sight and soulfulness.—Allgemeine Zeit 

= ung, Dresden (Elb-Tal Abend-Post). 

= Marie Hoover-Ellis plays with a beautiful, full, 
me round tone which gave particular pleasure in 
= the large movement of the Chopin B minor 
= sonata.—-Dresdner Rundschau. 

= Marie Hoover-Ellis has marked pianistic ability 
= of decided poetic vein to which she adds an un 
= failing memory and great security in execution. 
= Dresd ner Guide. 

= The artist scored a _ distinct success. She 
= played the Grieg A minor concerto with warm 
= satisfying tone and showed admirable artistic 
= attainments, particularly in the working out 
SE of wrist staccato and passage technic as well 
= as in the tone production. Tenderness and 
= delicacy characterized her interpretation. 
= Leipsic Nachrichten. 

= She has a great deal of technical facility com- 
= bined with sensitiveness to the composer's 
= moods.—The Times, Nov. 9, 1912. 

= Her performance of the Liszt arrangement of 
= Bach’s fantasia and fugue in G minor had all 
= the virility and breadth of style which are fea- 
= tures of the playing of those who have acquired 
2 her master’s special piano method. But she 
= has more than technical brilliancy, for Chopin's 
= sonata in B minor was given with a keen ap- 
= preciation of its external beauty.—The Stand- 
= ard, Nov. 9, 1912. 

= She boasts a brilliant technic which enables 
= her to make light of the most formidable diffi- 
= culties. The way in which she played the 
= finale of Chopin’s B minor sonata could have 
= been taken alone as conclusive evidence on this 
= point, even if Chopin’s work had not been pre- 
= ceded by Liszt’s transcription of Bach’s fan- 
= tasie and fugue in G minor. In addition, she 
= is possessed of abundance of that quality which 
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is conveniently, if not too felicitously, summed 
up in the musical jargon of the day as tempera- 
ment.—Westminster Gazette Nov. 9, 1912. 
Marie Hoover-Ellis impressed her listeners that 
she has abilities of uncommon order.—Referee, 
Vov. 10, 1912. 
The artist displayed more than ordinary tech- 
nical proficiency. Miss Ellis’ temperament is 
also a factor in her successful interpretations. 
The Morning Advertiser, Nov. 11, 1912. 


By vitality and technical brilliance, the piano 
playing of Miss Hoover-Ellis at Bechstein Hall 
last night conveyed a definite impression of in- 
dividuality.—Morning Post, Nov. 9, 1912. 


Her performance of Chopin’s B minor sonata 
was externally brilliant.—Daily Express, Nov. 
9, 1912. 

In the Bach fantasie, as in the Chopin B minor 
sonata, Miss Ellis gave herself up to the pleas- 
urable excitement of overcoming difficulties. 
Her technic was free and brilliant, and she al- 
lowed it to dominate her playing. She put 
plenty of depth into her version of Brahms’ 
G minor rhapsodie.—The Globe, Nov. 9, 1912. 


Miss Ellis has a very distinct temperament of 
her own, and in everything in the program last 
night, from the Bach-Liszt number already 
mentioned, to the delightful excerpt from a 
Rhene Baton Suite, that temperament was 
Mae ad expressed.— Daily Telegruph, Nov. 
9, 1912. 

Her playing of Liszt’s transcription of Bach’s 
fantasie and fugue in G minor had an admir 
able virility and breadth. while Chopin’s sonata 
in B minor was given with earnestness of feel 
ing and an expressive use of color.—Sunday 
Times, Nov. 11, 1912. 
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Maggie Teyt 


Triumphs as “Oscar” in “Un Ballo 
in Maschera’’ 
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GIL BLAS, May 18th—Mme. Teyte, one of Jean 
de Reszke’s most talented pupils, has won her 
auditors by the charm of an organ of exquisite 
freshness and by a refined art, recalling the best 
days of the great artist, her master. 


Excelsior, May 17th—It would be impossible to impart to 
the role of the Page Oscar more charm than Mme. Maggie 
Teyte gives it. Her voice is of an exquisite fineness. 


L’Eclair, May 18th—Finally, we again had the pleasure of 
seeing Miss Maggie Teyte, whose former success at the 
Opera Comique in “Pelleas and Melisande” we had not for- 
gotten. In the role of the Page Oscar, she appeared, last 
night, altogether charming. She acted and sang the role 
ravishingly and the public rightfully thunderously applauded 
her. 


Le Gaulois, May 17th—The return of Miss Maggie Teyte 
has been made a festival occasion; she has not been heard 
here since she produced ‘‘Pelleas’’ at the Opera-Comique. 
With such spirit, with what taste, with what vocal surety 
did she sing the role of the Page Oscar! The “canzone” 
of the fourth act was performed by her in a delicious manner. 


Le Matin, May 18th—The public feasted on the delicious 


soprano, clear and expressive, of Miss Maggie Teyte. 


New York Herald, May 17th—Miss Maggie Teyte sang the 


music of Oscar delightfully and looked a most winsome page. 


Daily Mail, May 17th—Miss Maggie Teyte as Oscar, not 
only sang with the sweetness and artistic feeling which we 
are now accustomed to expect from her, but she looked 


charming. 


Paris-Midi, May 15th—After an absence of almost four 
years, Miss Maggie Teyte will be heard next Saturday at the 
Theater of the Champs-Elysees, in the role of Oscar in the 
‘Masked Ball.”” Those who were present last year at the 
festival held in honor of Verdi at Parma, will remember the 
success that this great artist made then, but for Parisians, as 
well as for her London admirers, she will always be unfor- 
gettable as Melisande, who came one fine evening and so 
unexpectedly enchanted them. One could not recognize 
her, and those who had applauded Mary Garden, asked them- 
selves, not without anxiety, into what sort of hands such a 
strange and delicate role could have fallen. Miss Maggie 
Teyte undertook to show them that youth, grace, a pure and 
elastic voice, of caressing timbre, could produce miracles. 
The second Melisande, more natural through her simplicity, 
still more mysterious, added a new charm to the drama of 
Maeterlinck and enriched the melopoeias of Debussy with 
a more tender poetry. Wrapped about with long hair 
whose heavy mass hid her slightness, she brought an un- 
known emotion to the attention of those who heard her. 
In the scene of the tower, that of Arkel, near the edge of 
the fountain of the “Blind Men,’’ Miss Teyte found a per- 
sonal note which revealed dramatic force hidden beneath 
melancholy. She created Melisande: Melisande was finely 
given by her. 
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MUNICH HAS FIRST “PARSIFAL” 
ON WAGNER’S 101ST BIRTHDAY 


Spirit of Devotion Dominates Initial Public Performance under 
Bruno Walter’s Baton —Defects in ‘‘Authentic” Setting—Ameri- 
cans for Festival Roles—Kaiser Praises Mme. Cahier—Un- 
known Haydn Symphony Heard 





Munich Bureau of Musical America, 
Tengstrasse, 33/IV, 
May 26, 1914. 


that everything was in direct accord 
with the innermost wishes of Wagner 
himself, for Professor Fuchs, who man- 


HE great musical event of the week 


Mme. Cahier scored another great 
success during her recent appearance as 
“guest” in Wiesbaden. The German 
Emperor was present at the perform- 
ance of “Lohengrin” and sent for Mme. 
Cahier to congratulate her between acts. 
He assured her again of the great pleas- 
ure he has in hearing her in the rdéle 
of Brangdne, and praised both her dra- 
matic ability and her artistic singing. 
At the end he thanked her and with a 
warm handshake wished her “Auf 
wiedersehen !” 

Jan Sickesz, the Dutch pianist, who 
is to play in America next Winter, has 
just left Munich for the Summer. Con- 





in Munich was the presentation of 
“Parsifal” on May 22, the hundred and 
first anniversary of Wagner’s birth. The 
opera was given in the big Prinzregenten 
Theater in the outskirts of Munich and 
was attended by the Court and most of 
the social world. Although this is the 
first public performance of “Parsifal” 
in Munich thirty years ago King Lud- 
wig II had several private performances 
of the work in the Court Opera here, 
so that in reality this was the ninth time 
that “Parsifal” has been played in 
Munich. 

A new curtain, blue in color and spe- 
cially designed with emblematic doves for 
“Parsifal” performances, was used for 
the first time. The acoustical arrange- 
ments had been altered, too, insofar that 
the big shield, which hides the orchestra 
as at Bayreuth, had been rebuilt accord- 
ing to suggestions of Bruno Walter, the 
general director of music in Bavaria. He 
had had the shield built shutter-wise, 
which permits the passage of sound while 
still hiding the orchestra. 

A wonderful spirit of devotion domi- 








nated the whole performance of the 
opera. For fully three minutes after the 
lights were extinguished an absolute sil- 
ence reigned throughout the big audi- 
torium, and only then, when the audi- 
ence had thus been taken away from the 
ordinary things of life, did the overture 
begin. The orchestra once more proved 
itself a wonderful instrument in the 
hands of the masterful conductor, Bruno 
Walter. Frau Mottl-Fassbender was 
very strong as Kundry, in which role 
she created a wonderful character. As 
always, she showed herself consummate 
in dramatic ability, in which she so 
much resembles Mary Garden. Herr 
Bender as Gurnemanz was extraordi- 
narily fine, and the mighty tones of his 
beautiful voice have seldom been heard 
to better advantage. The Flower-maidens 
were especially to be commended. The 
parts were sung by such artists as Mmes. 
Bosetti, Kuhn-Brunner and Ivogiin, and 
the blending of their voices was ideal. 
The setting was in part felt not to be 
equal to that in New York. The interior 
architecture of Monsalvat was garish, 
with its blue and gold and red, and the 
flower-garden was too glaringly realis- 
tic. One felt that there was needed a 
touch of the potent magic of Max Rein- 
hardt. And still we have been assured 


aged the whole performance, was trained 
by Wagner. 


Munich Festival Plan 


The next performance of “Parsifal” 
will take place on June 4, when Berta 
Morena, who has now returned from her 
Covent Garden engagement, will sing 
the role of Kundry. During the festi- 
val this Summer “Parsifal” will be sung 
six times, July 31, August 10, 19, 28, 
September 7, 15, thus both opening and 
closing the festival. Edyth Walker will 
appear as Kundry at most of these per- 
formances, and Marcella Craft is to be 
one of the Flower-maidens. There will 
be two complete cycles of the “Ring” 
and three performances each of “Tris- 
tan” and “Meistersinger,” besides nine 
performances of the Mozart operas in 
the Residenztheater. Mme. Charles 
Cahier will be heard in the roles of 
Erda, Brangdne and Magdalena; Maud 
Fay as Freia, Sieglinde, Gutrune, the 
Countess in “Figaro,” Donna Anna and 
Fiordiligi. Edyth Walker will sing also 
Briinnhilde and Isolde. 


Jan Sickesz, Dutch Pianist, to Tour America Next Season. 
Studio 


Photographed in His 


trary to his usual custom he will not go 
to Gmunden this year. For seven years 
he has spent the heated months in that 
court center, playing frequently for the 
Duke of Cumberland. Now he feels 
that he needs rest, however, and so he 
has gone to Cortina in the midst of the 
Dolomites, to prepare his programs for 
next Winter. He will spend a few days 
in Munich later on, then sail on October 
17 from Boulogne for America. 


Pfitzner as Accompanist 


Unusual interest attached to the con- 
cert given on May 18 by“Dr. Paul Kuhn 
and hi$ wife, Frau Kuhn-Brunner, both 
of the Court Opera, from the fact that 
Hans Pfitzner, the well known Munich 
composer, was to play the accompani- 
ments, and a number of his songs were 
to be given. Unfortunately Dr. Kuhn 
was too hoarse to sing, and his wife was 
thus forced to give the whole program 
alone. She sang songs by Pfitzner and 
Hugo Wolf, displaying a sweet lyric 
quality which won the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the large audience. Dr. Pfitz- 


ner is best known perhaps through his 
opera, “Der Arme Heinrich,” of which 
the Court Opera in Munich is about to 
put on a revival. 

It is seldom nowadays that we can 
hear a new work by Haydn, but such 
was the case in the Tonhalle last Sat- 
urday evening when Richard Hagel of 
Brunswick conducted the Konzertverein 
Orchestra. An unknown symphony by 
Haydn was found in the Court Library 
at Donaneschingen last year, and now 
had its first hearing in Munich. It 
proved to be a true Haydn symphony, 
very lovely melodies and characteristic 
treatment of its themes. 

MURRAY SHEEHAN. 


MONTGOMERY APPROVES 
ITS FIRST CHAUTAUQUA 


Marcus Kellerman Among Attractions 
in Alabama Capital—Cadman Cycle 
by Treble Clef Club 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., June 1.—Mont- 
gomery held its first Chautauqua recently 
under the direction of W. G. G. Ben- 
way, of Evanston, Ill., the attractions 
being furnished by the Redpath Bureau 
of Chicago. During the seven days 
many prominent entertainers appeared, 
and among the musical attractions was 
Marcus Kellerman, baritone, and A. L. 
Shyman, pianist and accompanist. Mr. 
Kellerman gave an interesting little talk 
on how the Prologue to “Pagliacci” came 
to be written and data regarding Har- 
riet Ware’s “Mammy’s Song” and the 
story of the “Two Grenadiers.” Mr. 
Kellerman is doing a splendid work in 
the musical uplift of the cities that he 
is appearing in, which amount to about 
133. His pleasing manner and splendid 
baritone voice won him immediate favor. 
As a pianist and accompanist, as well as 
a composer, Mr. Shyman was highly 
praised. His description of the Poldini 
“Doll Valse” number added greatly to 
the enjoyment of his listeners. 

Another splendid attraction was the 
Cathedral Choir, composed of Misses 
Palmer and Boetheldt, sopranos; Misses 
Wright and Rose Fallon, altos; Messrs. 
Holberg and Smithson, tenors; Messrs. 
Benjamin and Thomas, bass, and A. L. 
Shyman, pianist. Their program in- 
cluded various ensemble numbers and 
solos. This is one of the best singing 
aggregations heard here in many a day. 
The ensemble work was splendid and the 
attack most precise. “Home to Our 
Mountains,” from “Trovatore,” sung by 
Miss Fallon and Mr. Smithson, proved 
to be a most popular number. Mont- 
gomery will have another Chautauqua 
next season. 

The Treble Clef Club gave a benefit 
concert a few evenings ago, when the 
chorus presented the Cadman “Indian 
Songs” as choral numbers. Among the 
soloists were Mrs. F. B. Neely and Mrs. 
Stuart Washburn, sopranos; Adeline 
Moses and Eloise Cromwell, contraltos, 
and Mr. Riley, baritone. The chorus of 
thirty was under the direction of C. 
Guy Smith, with Mrs. C. G. Smith as 
accompanist. cs. F. mM. 
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FOSTER & DAVID, 





THE GREAT DEMAND FOR 


Mme. OLIVE FREMSTAD 


FOR 
RECITAL AND CONCERT 


1S SHOWN BY THE FACT THAT OVER 50 PER CENT OF HER ENTIRE SEASON OF 1914-1915 IS NOW BOOKED. 
SHOULD BE MADE TO HER SOLE MANACERS 


500 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 
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171 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON ill 
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THE S SEBASTIAN 
QUINTET PREMIERE FOR SAN FRANCISCO BURNETTI 
T 0 L L E F S E N Brandts-Buys Work in Concert of Chi ar TB ag yy Baritone 
- rles L. Ba a . , . . 
rs : Mrs. M. J: Healey.’ ojOrera, Comique, | Berlin; National 


TRIO 


MME. SCHNABEL TOLLEFSEN, Pianiste 
CARL H. TOLLEFSEN, Violinist 
PAUL KEFER, ’Cellist 


Direction 


MARC LAGEN 


500 Fifth Ave., New York Tel. 8274 Bryant 
Residence, 1166 45th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, 4343-M Sunset. 


JACOBS 








QUARTET 
For dates address 
West Rep. MAX JACOBS 
E. L. BRIGGS 15 Ww. 9ist St., New York 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. River 6144 





VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all ite branches 
THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 
NINA 


MILL 


SOPRANO 
Church Concert Oratorio 


62 W. 45th Street, New York 


GERVILLE-REACHE 


Contralto 


Coyent Garden, Chicago-Philadelphla, 
Boston and Montreal Opera.Co. 


Exclusive Management, Gertrude F. Cowen 
1451 Broadway, New York 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITON E—Recital, Oratorio, Concert 
Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON Carnegie Hall 


Also a few serious pupils at his residence-studio. 
563 Park Ave., N. E. Corner of 62d Street. 


William §. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 1030-1031 Aeolian Hall 
29 West 42d St., New York 


Walter Henry Hall 


Professor of Choral Music 
Columbia University 
ADDRESS 


49 Claremont Ave., New York City 
PAUL 


DUFAULT 


TENOR 


Address 339 W. 23rd St., New York City. 
Tel. 7731 Chelsea. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music of the Brick 
Church; Temple Beth-El, 
and Union Theological Seminary. 


412 FIFTH AVENUE "NEW YORK 


SOUSA‘: BAND 


**Heard the World 
Aroand’’ 
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ee «OFFICE, 1 WEST 34th ST. 
Telephone 6128 Greeley 


JOHN ADAM HUGO 


Composer-Pianist 
Instruction, Concert and Recital 
Room 16 Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 








Pacific Society—Various 
Final Programs 


Bureau of Musical America, 
San Francisco, 376 Sutter Street, 
May 28, 1914. 


See Pacific Musical Society closed its 

season with an especially interest- 
ing concert that attracted the full mem- 
bership to the Hotel St. Francis last 
night. A composition new to San Fran- 
cisco was the Jan Brandts-Buys Quintet 
in D Major, programmatically dealing 
with scriptural themes conveyed in the 
quotations with which the four move- 
ments are headed: “And There Were 
Shepherds Abiding in the Field, Keep- 
ing Watch Over Their Flocks by Night.” 
“And Lo! The Angel of the Lord Came 
Upon Them and the Glory of the Lord 
Shone ’Round About Them.” “And 
There Came Wise Men From the East 
to Worship the Child.” “I Bring You 
Tidings of Great Joy; For Unto You Is 
Born This Day a Saviour.” 

E. M. Hecht, who brought the Dutch 
composition from Europe recently, was 
at the head of the quintet which played 
it. He had the flute part, and his asso- 
ciates were Louis Ford and Nicola Weiss, 
violins; Clarence B. Evans, viola, and 
Victor de Gomez, ’cello. The interpre- 
tation afforded genuine satisfaction, re- 
vealing much beauty in the sacred de- 
scriptiveness. Mr. Hecht believes that 
this was the first American performance 
of the work. The program further in- 
cluded vocal numbers by Marie Part- 
ridge Pratt and Jack Hillman and a 
piano group by Esther Deininger. 

Last Friday the San Francisco Musi- 
cal Club ended its season with a familiar 
all-Italian program that was delight- 
fully presented by Marion de Guerre, 
Mrs. Edward Everett Bruner, Mrs. 
Lawrence Rath, Mrs. Robert E. Whit- 
comb, Frances Buckland, Mrs. Cecil W. 
Mark, Lola Gwin, Eveleth Brooks, 
Hother Wismer, Mrs. Edward N. Short 
and Florence Hyde. The club elected 
these officers: President, Mrs. John W. 
Hoyt; first vice-president, Mrs. Richard 
Rees; second vice-president, Adeline M. 
Wellendorff; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Richard I. Howitt; business secre- 
tary, Mrs. Randolph V. Whiting; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Frank J. Cooper; librarian, 


Thomas Egan gave his second and 
final recital at the Cort Theater last 
Sunday. Although the audience was not 
as large as at the first recital, which 
had been given under Irish auspices, 
the listeners made a great show of en- 
thusiasm for “O’Donnell Aboo” and the 
other songs that make up the special 
répertoire of the tenor. The accompani- 
ments by Mrs. Robert Hughes, a local 
pianist, were highly artistic. 

Before a Monday night society gather- 
ing at the Hotel St. Francis, Margaret 
Kemble, the interpretative operatic 
reader, presented scenes from Franz 
Schreker’s “Der Ferne Klang” and the 
Richard Straus “Rosenkavalier.” Esther 
Deininger assisted at the piano and in 
addition played three solo groups. 

Georges Mascal, baritone, recently of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, was 
heard in recital at the St. Francis last 
Monday evening. He was assisted by 
Lillian Remillard, soprano, and Gyula 
Ormay, pianist. 

Mr. and Mrs. André Ferrier, who 
came to California with the Grazi 
French Grand Opera Company several 
years ago and remained here to engage 
in educational work, were tendered a 
benefit performance on Tuesday even- 
ing by the Théatre Francais, which had 
been organized by them for operatic 
and theatrical study and performance. 
There was a large attendance. In the 
incidental musical program Mlle. Yvonne 
Michele sang an aria from Meyerbeer’s 
“L’Etoile du Nord.” A one-act comedy, 
written by Mr. Ferrier was among the 
evening’s offerings. 

Last Saturday night the Pacific Coast 
Sangerbund joined the German singing 
societies of Sacramento in a choral con- 
cert at the latter city. Frederick G. 
Schiller was the director. 

Marjorie Elworthy Young, a Hugo 
Mansfeldt pupil, displayed fine musical 
sensibility and a well developed technic 
at her recital yesterday. A dainty in- 
terpretation was given by Miss Young 
to the elegie which is recorded as op. 1, 
No. 1, in the works of Albert Elkus, a 
young San Francisco composer. Mr. 
Elkus is also a Mansfeldt pianist.. 

At a Saturday afternoon concert by 
pupils of Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart the 
participants were Mrs. Carrie Brown 
Dexter, Mrs. Charles F. Fletter, Minnie 
Enhroning, Madge Hamilton, Grace Will, 
Miss Gilchrist and Bruce Cameron. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





Milwaukee Benefit for Baritone About 
to Make Début Abroad 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 1.—Word has 
been received by Milwaukee friends of 
Richard Smith Davis, son of the Rev. 
J. S. Davis, of Hartford, Wis., formerly 
of Milwaukee, that he will make his 
début in opera abroad under the patron- 
age of Jean de Reszke, during the com- 
ing Winter. Mr. Davis is now on his 
way to America and as a testimonial 
Milwaukee friends have arranged a re- 
cital at the Pabst Theater for June 19. 
The baritone will be assisted by Robert 
Amrosius, ’cellist of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. M. N. S. 





The Criterion Male Quartet, Harvey 
B. Hindermeyer and Thomas H. Thomas, 
tenors; George Warren Reardon, bari- 
tone, and Donald Chalmers, bass, sup- 
plied the program at “Ladies Night” of 
Commonwealth Lodge No. 409, F. & A. 
M., New York, on May 26. Assisting 
the quartet, which sang with admirable 
effect, were Kathryn Platt Gunn, the 
Brooklyn violinist, who gave brilliant 
performances of Rehfeld’s Spanish 
Dance, Kreisler’s ‘“Liebesfreud” and 
Friml’s Canzonetta” and Justine Rob- 
erts, reader. The members of the quar- 
tet were also heard in attractive solo 
offerings. 





An unusually interesting song recital 
was that given on May 29 by pupils of 
the Cedar Rapids (la.) College of Music. 
The assisting artists were Flora Kro- 
matko, violinist; Harry Dyer Jackson, of 
the faculty, organ, and Mildred Robbins, 
piano. The latter, who is but fifteen 
years of age, played several difficult 
works in a musicianly manner. 


Adele Margulies and Mrs. Anselm Goetz] 
Sail for Europe 


Among the passengers sailing for 
Europe on the Argentina of the Austro- 
American line on June 3 were Adele 
Margulies, of the Margulies Trio, of 
New York, and Mrs. Elsa Goetzl, wife 
of Dr. Anselm Goetzl, who is to be prin- 
cipal conductor for the Dippel Opera 
Comique Company. Mrs. Goetzl expects 
to interview Oscar Nedbal, Leoncavallo 
and Puccini with reference to their 
operas which are to be presented in the 
Dippel season. 





Milwaukee Musician’s 40th Anniversary 
as College Music Head 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 1.—Otto A. 
Singenberger, widely known in Catholic 
musical circles of Milwaukee, celebrated 
the sixty-sixth anniversary of his birth 
on May 25. Professor Singenberger is 
instructor of music at Pio Nono College, 
St. Francis, Milwaukee County, and the 
birthday anniversary marked the com- 
pletion of forty years of work in this in- 
stitution. M. N. S. 





Prof. Louis Falk, of Chicago, closed 
the free afternoon concert season con- 
ducted by the music department of the 
Women’s Club of Fond du Lac, Wis., 
with an organ recital in Plymouth 
Church. The leaders of music in the 
Women’s Club, under the direction of 
Mrs. L. A. Bishop, plan to make con- 
tributions sufficient to carry on a second 
series. 


Carolyn Augusta Nash and Ralph 
Duncan Wetmore have concluded the sec- 
ond series of their Tuesday afternoon 
concerts in San Francisco. 








1914-15. Management A. D. GOULD, 
714 Kimball Hall, Chicago. Limited 
Number of pupils accepted. 


‘His voice is rich in color and sympathetic 
in quality. He sang the arias with much 
sonority and dramatic  fervidity.””—REC- 
ORD-HERALD, CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 15. 

“After Titta Ruffo, Chicago has never 
heard a _ better baritone.’’—IT. TRIBUNE, 
APRIL 30. 

“His French 
DAILY NEWS, CHICAGO, FEBR 


Cecil Fanning 


BARITONE 
H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 


Now Concertizing in America 
after a year’s Concert 
Tour in Europe 


Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, O. 
Manager East of the Mississippi 
FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


Drewett 
PIANIST 


Concert Direction 


M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


FLORENCE 


MeMIiLLAN 


ACCOMPANIST 


SLEZAK TOURS 


1912-13 and 1913-14 
26 West 129th Street - . 
Tel. 4870 Morningside 


DUNNING SYSTE Improved Music Study 


for Beginners 


Normal training classes for teachers will be con- 
ducted by Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning in Portland, 
Ore., June 22d; in Chicago, Aug. 10th; New York 
City, Sept. 14th. For particulars and booklet, ad- 
dress 11 West 36th St., New York City. By Mrs. 
Zay Rector Bevitt, April 20th, June 20th, Aug. 
20th, at San Diego, Calif. Address 3914 Third St., 
San Diego, Calif. By Miss Mary Armstrong, Feb. 
20th, May 2Cth. July 2nd, at Asheville, N. C. 
Address Propylaeum, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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America’s Violinist 
Season 1913-14 now booking 


.songs were delightful.”’’— 
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Address: 
THOMAS McGRATH, 
133 East 34th St., New York 
Phone, Murray Hill, 2239 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Conductor 
Residence Studio, 150 West 58th Street 
Telephone 2499 Columbus New York 


OSEMARY GLOS 


(ROSE) 
SOPRANO 


Concerts for 1914-15 now booking— 
Management, OSCAR CONDON 
1111 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
Mr. Henry Holden 

Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 
Studio, Steinway Hall Address, 144 E. 150th St., N. Y. City 


VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 
2514 Emerson Avenue So., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Royal Prussian High School of Music Accused of Favoring Foreign Candidates for Admittance 
—Small Remuneration Offered to Violin Teachers in French Provinces—Berlin Enjoying 
a Caruso Joke at Society Leader’s Expense—Marguerite Sylva Sings “Salome” in Munich 
in Honor of Richard Strauss's Half-Century—200,000 London School Children Learning 























HE invasion of musical foreigners 
once more received official attention 

the other day when the Prussian Diet 
discussed criticisms made concerning 
the manner in which the Royal Prussian 
High School of Music is run. “Com- 
plaint has been made that in the admit- 
ting of new students foreign candidates 
are favored, to the disadvantage of those 
of Prussian birth or belonging to any 
of the other states in the German Em- 
pire. The plea has been advanced that 


foreigners should be given an opportun- 
ity to enter only when there are not suf- 
ficient local applicants to complete the 
student personnel, and it is pointed out 
that in this respect of loyalty to the 
domestic product first the Paris Conser- 
vatoire put the Prussian institution to 
shame, inasmuch as it is only by way of 
the greatest exception that the Conser- 
vatoire will admit a foreign pupil. 

Then the fact that women teachers are 
engaged in preference to men, in the 
general rule, has also aroused resent- 
ment, even as has the fact that the new 
teachers engaged are in any case for the 
most part foreigners. In the Autumn 
of 1912 every male applicant for a posi- 
tion on the staff was rejected, and among 
the rejected ones was the son of a cele- 
brated pianist, whose presence at the in- 
stitution would have been a good adver- 
tisement for it. Another subject for 
criticism was the adopted custom of ex- 
cluding the critics and the public from 
the institution’s regular concerts, but 
“in view of the doubtful character of 
the performance” this policy, while 
theoretically disapproved, was found to 
be quite comprehensible. 


ok * * 


OR aspiring young music students in 
France there can be little encour- 
agement in the remuneration offered by 
music schools in that country to teach- 
ers. There recently appeared in a 
French musical periodical an advertise- 
ment inserted by a school of music in 
a large provincial town, offering a posi- 
tion on its staff to be competed for by 
violin teachers who have attained their 
majority, the terms to be as follows: 

A yearly salary of $240 as teacher of 
the violin and viola; $60 as director of 
an ensemble class for the practice of 
chamber music, and $80 as leader of the 
orchestra in the local theater, making a 
grand total of $380 per annum. An 
alluring prospect! 

But frequently the hondr attached to 
a position is regarded as compensating 
for the meagerness of the salary in 
French appointments. Only lately Julien 
Torchet, writing in Musica, published in 
Paris, made the statement that Massenet 
received but $600 a year for teaching 
composition at the Paris Conservatoire, 
while Raoul Pugno was never paid more 
than half that amount for the instruction 
he gave there in the pianoforte depart- 
ment, and other emoluments have been 
equally low as a rule. For preparatory 
violin classes the annual salary paid by 
the Conservatoire to a teacher just be- 
ginning is $120, but even this is by no 
means the lowest return given, as some 
teachers of singing and solfegio teach 
for nothing. 

a. > 


ROM Berlin comes a new Caruso 
story now afloat in the Kaiser’s 
capital on the Spree. The scene is laid 
in the drawing-room of a_ well-known 
Berlin society woman, a Baroness So- 
and-So, on the occasion of the tenor’s 
last visit to Germany last Autumn. 
Caruso had heard of his hostess’s pen- 
chant for artist-lions and her little habit 
of requesting them to show off their pro- 
fessional wares when they accepted her 
invitations to her house. So wandering 
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absent-mindedly toward the piano and 
leaning over it as if to admire some 
paintings on the wall beyond, he slyly and 
silently closed the instrument, locked it 
and slipped the key into his pocket. No- 
body noticed him, according to the ver- 
sion of the story given by the London Ob- 
server’s correspondent. 


night ago judgment was reserved for a 
month. The case was first heard before 
the Milan courts in January of last year, 
the singer’s claim being then dismissed 
with costs. He is suing the specialist, it 
will be remembered, for $200,000 for 
damages because of certain statements 
the physician is alleged to have made in 
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Paris Opera Lovers Waiting to Buy Seats for Boston-Covent Garden Company’s 


Performances 
The season of opera in the original tongue being given at the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées by the combined Boston and Covent Garden forces under the administrative 
direction of Henry Russell is proving to be something in the nature of a sensation in the 
Paris Opera world. Despite the attitude of resentment, unexpressed or expressed, in some 
quarters, the interest of the general public in the performances is increasing as the season 


progresses. Wagner lovers especially 


drama in the original tongue. 


welcomed the 
The picture shows the 


opportunity of hearing German music 


line forming to await the opening 


of the sale of seats for the series of German performances. 


The inevitable ensued. The Baroness 
asked Caruso to sing. He was willing, 
all smiles, to oblige. The hostess strode 
to the piano, motioned a lady to come 
forward and accompany the singer and 
herself essayed to open the piano. It 
seemed hermetically sealed. The key 
could be found nowhere. Caruso proposed 
sending for a locksmith and breaking 
into the instrument. But the Baroness 
objected to this, and offered obsequious 
apologies to her guests—and to Caruso 
—for the mysterious mishap. 

When the tenor left the house he 
quietly dropped the key on the table of 
the reception-hall and disappeared. 

When Caruso’s case against the Italian 
throat specialist, Dr. Della Vedova, came 
up before the Court of Appeals a fort- 


an interview in the Corriere della Sera, 
after he had performed two operations 
on Caruso’s vocal cords. 

Caruso contends that because of these 
statements he failed to secure several 
important contracts and, in addition, was 
put to the inconvenience of proving to 
the alarmed managers of the Metropoli- 
tan, the Berlin Royal Opera and other 
opera houses at which he was to appear 
that the reflections made on his voice 
were utterly groundless. 


ik 


LB haired dada der one of the more in- 
teresting features of the Beechams’ 
Russian season at Drury Lane, Lon- 
don, will be next Monday’s production 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ballet-opera “Le 
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Coq d’Or,” the last work of a prolific 
master. On account of one exotic scene 
this work was denied performance by 
the Russian censor, and the composer, 
whose death occurred very shortly after 
he had completed it, never saw it on the 
stage. 

The Paris production of the “Coq 
d’Or” by the Russian ballet troupe now 
at Drury Lane was delayed first by a 
fire in the opera scenery stores in Mos- 
cow and then by the “holding up” of the 
costumes and stage properties at the 
frontier. The action takes place in a 
circus but the principals are outside the 
ring. Each of the leading roles is doubled 
and is represented by both a singer and 
a dancer. While the latter is dancing 
his lyric “double” sings in a gallery 
above his head. 


* * x 


| ets week Richard Strauss’s fiftieth 
birthday was celebrated with a 
festival in Munich, one feature being a 
performance of “Salomé” with a new 
Salomé in the person of Marguerite 
Sylva, who makes her headquarters in 
Paris nowadays. The former comic opera 
star and later Carmen has also been 
singing Manon, Nedda and Marguerite 
during her visit to Munich. This en- 
gagement followed an appearance she 
had in Brussels at the desire of the king 
and queen of the Belgians, who had her 
come from Paris especially for the gala 
performance arranged in honor of the 
visiting king and queen of Denmark. 
The Boston Opera’s French conductor 
for two or three seasons, André Caplet, 
is to be one of the conductors at the 
Paris Opéra during the new régime that 
will be inaugurated next January. 
Ruhlmann, from the Opéra Comique, is 
to be the chief conductor and his asso- 
ciates, in addition to Mr. Caplet, will 
be Gabriel Grovlez and Pierre Monteux, 
who has acquired prominence through 
the popular symphony orchestras he has 
made more or less of an institution in 


Paris. His orchestra is the one serving 
just now at the Théatre des Champs- 
Kliysées for the Boston-Covent Garden 
season. 

* * x 


musical atmosphere 
Berlin in Sum- 


HE brewing of 
goes on apace in 
mer as well as in Winter. For two or 
three years past the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in return for a municipal sub- 
vention has foregone its Summer so- 
journ if Scheoeningen and given concerts 
in the Berlin parks. Now, in addition 
to them the citizens have the ministra- 
tions also of the Bliithner Orchestra to 
keep them from growing rusty in their 
knowledge of the master works of the 
classics. Only a nominal admission 
price—about seven cents—is charged. 


* ok 


HEN Richard Strauss’s “Festliches 
Praeludium’”’—‘“that piece of in- 
flated sonority,” as someone has called 
it—was first produced in Vienna atten- 
tion was called to the aerophor, a new 
invention for enabling the player of a 
wind instrument to sustain his notes ad 
infinitum. The device was not used in 
performances of the work in this coun- 
try. The inventor, according to Musical 
News, is a flutist in the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin’s orchestra. 

The apparatus consists of a small bel- 
lows worked by one foot; to it is at- 
tached a rubber tubing terminating in 
a small metal reed fixed near the mouth- 
piece of the instrument. This reed is 
taken into the mouth together with the 
reed or mouthpiece of the instrument 
played. The air from the player’s lungs 
is prevented from passing into the bel- 
lows by a stopcock in the tubing. The 
rest of the description is thus given in 
the inventor’s own words: 

“When you breathe through the nose 
the soft palate drops involuntarily, pre- 
venting the ingress of air, smoke or 
other gaseous medium. A _ wind-instru- 
ment player breathes through his mouth. 
He must, since it is a physical impos- 
sibility to emit air from the mouth and 
receive it through the nose at the same 
time. Were this not so there would be 
nothing to prevent him from sustaining 
an unlimited number of passages. With 
the attachment that I have designed a 
musician may breathe through his nose 
and keep his lips in the proper position 
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out depending upon the performer for 
its volition. His muscles are free for the 
time being and he may rest before taking 
his next supply of air through his nose. 

“An objection frequently raised is that 
the air from the bellows is bound to be 
dry and cold, thereby rendering the lips 
unfit to perform their duties. To ob- 
viate this difficulty I have designed a 
small metal box. which fastens to the 
bellows. Before passing into the tubing 
the air must proceed through a little 
compartment at the top of this box. This 
compartment is filled with about an 
ounce of water. -The space beneath is 
taken up by the electric light connected 
with the equipment of every musician’s 
stand. The bulb heats the box rapidly 
and warms the water through which the 
air from the bellows must pass. The re- 
sult is that the air is warm and moist 
when it enters the performer’s mouth.” 

Whether the apparatus is of any 
artistic value remains to be seen. Though 
it is claimed for it that it will ease the 
strain experienced by players of instru- 
ments that require a very gentle expul- 
sion of breath, it seems doubtful that the 
idea of carrying aerophors around with 


them wherever they go will appeal very 


strongly to them. 
a 


T is estimated that under the aegis 
of the National Union of School 
Orchestras in England there are 200,- 
000 children learning to ye Ae violin 
in the council schools of ndon and 
what Londoners call the “home counties.” 
About once a year vast numbers of 
these young fiddlers have an opportunity 
at Crystal Palace of showing how well 
they can play in unison. 

As yet violoncellists have been con- 
spicuously absent on such _ occasions. 
Down in Italy, however, ’cellists have 
had their innings lately, for at a con- 
cert given in Padua the other day sev- 
eral pieces were played by twenty-five 
’cellists in unison. A concerto also— 
Carl Goldmark’s—was played in unison 
by the most accomplished twelve of the 
twenty-five and, according to the Monde 
Musical, the audience was much im- 
pressed by the performance. 

$2 


+ 

EVIEWERS of London’s musical do- 
ings would like Josef Holbrooke, 

the composer of “The Children of Don,” 
to explain just what he means by his 


latest phrase—“lymphatic critics.” 
J. L. H. 





MARION (IND.) FESTIVAL 





Local Choral Society and Visiting Solo- 
ists Well Received 


CHICAGO, June 8.—The Marion (Ind.) 
May Festival, held last Monday under 
the auspices of the Marion Philharmonic 
Choral Society, consisted of two artistic 
concerts under the direction of 
Marinus Paulsen, conductor and com- 
poser. 

The afternoon concert was devoted to 
orchestral and choral selections and 
vocal, violin and piano solos, the visiting 
artists earning for themselves a large 
share of praise. Mme. Louise Farrari- 
Sametini, the English violinist, was 
heard in pieces by Wieniawski, Wilhelm), 
Massenet and Kreisler, and disclosed a 
fine command of her instrument. Zer- 
lina Muhlmann, pianist, was especially 
successful with the “Faschingsschwank,” 
by Schumann. She also supplied the ac- 
companiments for Mme. Farrari-Seme- 
tini most sympathetically. 

In the evening’s program Mabel Sharp 
Herdien, soprano, was an admired solo- 
ist in several groups of songs, and the 
festival was concluded with a cantata, 
“Love Triumphant,” by the conductor, 
Mr. Paulsen. 4 





Contralto Leads National Anthem at 
College Celebration 


E. Eleanor Patterson, the American 
contralto, shared the honors with Sena- 
tor Willis of Ohio upon the occasion of 
the recent laying of the corner stone for 
the Lehr Memorial at the Ohio Northern 
University, Ada, O. Toward the close 
of the ceremonies the ppresident, Dr. 
Smith, recognizing Miss Patterson in the 
audience, called her to the platform and 
urged her to lead the large assemblage 
in the singing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner” as befitting the occasion. With- 
out accompaniment the contralto sang 
the verses while the great audience of 
faculty students and friends joined in 
the chorus. 





Richard Platt, the Boston pianist and 
teacher, presented a class in recital at 
the Harvard Musical Association, on 
May 28. The students played a distin- 
guished program, giving artistic per- 
formances. In the E Minor Concerto of 
Chopin, played by Jessie Kyle, Mr. Platt 
played the second piano accompaniment. 


PEABODY SUMMER SESSION 





Strong Teaching Staff for Six Weeks’ 
Work at Baltimore School® 


BALTIMORE, June 8.—There will be a 
large enrollment for the Summer School 
of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
which begins on July 1. Every mail 
brings requests from different parts of 
the country for instruction with George 
F. Boyle, the concert-pianist, who will 
head the piano department. This season 
it has been necessary to establish a 
course for advanced pianists with eight 
in a class. Gustav Strube, the conduc- 
tor and composer will direct classes 
in instrumentation and _ score-reading. 
Courses in ensemble playing and instruc- 
tion on the ’cello will be in charge of 
Bart Wirtz, the Dutch ’cellist, and the 
violin department will be looked after by 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn. Charles H. Bochau 
has been re-engaged as teacher of sing- 
ing. 
Frederick R. Huber will manage the 
school, of which the director is Harold 
Randolph. The session will be for six 
weeks, from July 1 to August 12, the 
dates coinciding with those of the Johns 
Hopkins University, both schools co- 
operating and collaborating with the lec- 
tures and recitals, which will be given 
by eminent educators and musicians. 





Detroit Soprano’s Recital Gives Pleasure 


DETROIT, June 5.—Olive Raynor gave 
her second recital before a Detroit audi- 
ence on Tuesday evening, after a year 
of concert work and study under Boris 
S. Ganapol. Miss Raynor delighted all 
who heard her in this second appearance 
in the auditorium of the Ganapol con- 
servatory which was crowded by those 
who had heard her the previous year 
when she made so favorable an impres- 
sion. Miss Raynor is the possessor of a 
soprano voice of exceptional beauty and 
power. On the program were the scene 
and aria, “Ah, fors é lui,” from “Tra- 
viata,” the aria “Vissi d’arte,” from 
“Tosca” and groups of French and 
American songs. One of her American 
songs, “A Debt,” by Henri Matheys, was 
composed for Miss Raynor. She re- 
ceived hearty recognition for her im- 
peccable diction, beautiful tone quality 
and the charm of her personality. 

E. C. B. 





Adela Verne, the English pianist, has 
gone to South America for a concert tour. 
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Courier-Citizen, Lowell, Mass., 
May 13, 1914—Miss Josephine Knight, who 
has often appeared here, again proved a singer 
who may be relied upon for an artistic inter- 
pretation of a role. Thoroughly versed in the 
score and the traditions of the part of Mar- 
garita, she was able to sing without recourse 
to the — page. At all times her voice 
was in fine control. The tones were pure, and 
she colored them skillfully to suit the text. 
The plaintive simplicity of the ‘‘King of 
Thule’’ she gave with great charm, forming a 
striking contrast with the ectasy of the Jewel 
song which was brilliantly done. (Faust.) 

Lawrence, Mass., American, May 
14, 1914—Miss Josephine Knight was a 
peculiarly appealing Marguerite. The voice 
possesses a silvery brilliant quality which re- 
flects the spirit of youth. The beautiful 
**King of Thule’’ song she rendered with quaint 
simplicity, and the different moods of the 
rapturous Jewel song, and the tenderness of 
the love scene were exquisitely sumg. . .. 
The distraction of the betrayed maiden, as 
taunted by the devil she attempted to pray. 
was well suggested in her tones, and the final 
trio was sung brilliantly. (Faust.) 

Springfield, Mass., Republican, 
May 17, 1914—In the Inflammatus, which 
gave the concert a brilliant ending, Miss 
Knight had a better opportunity, and with her 
clear and telling high notes, made her part 
stand out effectively above chorus and orches- 
tra. (Music Festival.) 

Providence, R. I., Bulletin, March 
5, 1914—Miss Knight sang her numerous 
solos most satisfactorily, and in the obligati— 
the telling quality of her voice shone through 
chorus and orchestra with fine effect. (Chil- 
dren’s Crusade. ) 
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UNIQUE NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY LEADS | 
YOUNGSTOWN’S FESTIVAL TO SUCCESS 


Conductor cos Aided in Worthy Enterprise by Interest Stimulated by Special Musical Edition 
of Local Daily, Which Had an Article by John C. Freund as a Feature—This Concert 


Series Most Profitable of Four—Admirable Singing by Festival Choir 











OUNGSTOWN, O., June 1.—The 
fourth annual May festival, con- 
sisting of three concerts given by the 
Youngstown Festival Choir on the even- 
ing of May 26 and the afternoon and 
evening of May 27, from a popular 
standpoint proved to be the most suc- 
cessful yet held by the local organiza- 
tion. In addition to the choir the pro- 
grams were furnished by the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction 
of Modest Altschuler, Marie Stoddart, 
soprano; Roy W. Steele, tenor; Brenda 


Macrae, contralto, and James Stanley, 
basso. All three concerts were attended 
by large crowds and it is reported that 
more than 10,000 admissions were re- 
corded. 

Youngstown’s festivals, in the absence 
of an auditorium, are held at Idora Park 
in a large dancing pavilion, capable of 
seating 5,000 people. The acoustics are 
good and the hall makes an admirable 
place for the concerts. 

The Youngstown Festival Choir is a 
potent factor in local musical circles. It 
is composed of 200 picked voices, well 
balanced and admirably coached by 
Prower Symons, the director and the 
man responsible for the forming of the 
organization some five or six years ago. 
Director Symons is deserving of an 
abundance of praise for his untiring 
efforts in furthering the musical interests 
in Youngstown. He has worked with 
unflagging zeal and in the face of abso- 
lutely disheartening conditions, until the 
May Festival is now looked forward to 
as the big treat of the musical year. 

On account of the magnitude of the 
undertaking and the expense connected 
therewith, the festivals have never 
proved a paying proposition from a 
financial standpoint, but it is believed 
that this year’s series will prove the most 
profitable ever held by the choir. 

Local people interested themselves in a 
gratifying way and Director Symons in 
behalf of his organization publicly 
thanked them and the Youngstown Vin- 
dicator, a local newspaper, for the pub- 
licity given them. The Vindicator issued 
a musical edition on the Sunday pre- 
ceding the concerts. This aided ma- 
terially in working up the interest in the 
affair. It contained articles pertinent 
to the lcecal situation as well as a gen- 
eral article by John C. Freund, editor of 
MusIcAL AMERICA. 


Able Handling of Details 


The instilling of a musical spirit in 
the hearts of Youngstown people has 
been largely a labor of love and at its 
best a thankless task. Musical attrac- 
tions in the past have failed to be draw- 
ing cards and for this reason the ele- 
ment of chance enters largely into the 
success of any local musical projects. 
Director Symons was assisted largely in 
his work by F. W. Gedelman, the presi- 
dent of the Festival Choir, and Osborne 
B. Moore, the treasurer. All the details 
were handled in such a manner as to 
render the festivals an unqualified suc- 
cess. 

Before an audience of about 3,000, 
which showed its appreciation by re- 
peated and enthusiastic encores, the 
first concert of the series opened in a 
veritable blaze of glory. The program, 
while consisting of good music, was ar- 
ranged for purely a popular appeal and 
offered a treat for lovers of melody. The 
program included the following: 

Overture, “Mignon,” Thomas; Largo from 
the “New World” Symphony, Dvorak; Vocal 
Quartet, “Night,” Tschaikowsky, Soloists 
ind Orchestra; “As Torrents in Summer,” 
from “King Olaf,” Elgar; “Cherubic Hymn,” 
No. 3, Tschaikowsky ; “Kerry Dance,’”’ Molloy, 
The Festival Choir, a Capella; “Peer Gynt’’ 
Suite, No. 1, Grieg; ‘“‘Dance of the Hours,” 
rom “Gioconda,’’ Ponchielli; “The Beautiful 
Blue Danube,” Strauss, Festival Choir and 
Orchestra; “Andante Cantabile” for strings, 
'schaikowsky ; “Praeludium,” Jaernfelt ; 
Dance of the Fairy Dolls,’ from “Nut- 
‘racker,” Tschaikowsky, Mme. Rossini at the 
eleste; Quartet from “Rigoletto,” Verdi, 
Soloists and Orchestra; two movements from 


the Caucasian Sketches, Ippolitow-Ivanow, 
‘In the Aul,” viola solo by Jacob Altschuler, 


‘March Sardar.” 


The work of the choir both in its a 
Capella numbers, as well as the number 
with the orchestra, was exceedingly 
good. The chorus is well balanced and 
sings with discernment and precision. 
The work has improved to such a degree 


over that accomplished last year that it 
was a revelation. The “Kerry Dance” 
took on new beauty, as presented by the 
chorus, and its performance of the “Blue 
Danube Waltzes” was delightful. 

This also offered the first opportunity 
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big number of the Wednesday afternoon 
concert and it was given by the Russian 
Orchestra in a manner which merited 
considerable praise. Miss Macrae made 
a most pleasing impression on the audi- 
ence in the aria from “Gioconda.” She 





In the “Creation” the members of the 
Festival Choir fairly outdid themselves, 
Singing in a truly wonderful way and 
handling the difficult chorus work with a 
high degree of finish. The entire chorus 
and the orchestra followed Director 
Symons as a unit, and in “The Heavens 
are Telling” their work was such as to 
bring the audience to its feet in a burst 
of unrestrained enthusiasm at the close 
of the number. 

Miss Stoddart proved herself an artist 
of high attainments by her singing of 
the soprano part. Mr. Steele sang with 
feeling and discernment, while Mr. Stan- 
ley rv | the solos allotted to him in a 
dignified and impressive manner. 

The success of the series of festivals 
has given an impetus to the choir and its 
work. For a while the outlook for the 
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Above, a Music Festival Group, left to right: F. W. Gedelman, president of the Festival Choir, Roy W. Steele, tenor soloist; Modest Altschuler, 


conductor of the orchestra; Marie Stoddart, soprano soloist; Florence L. Fairman, Prower Symons, conductor of Festival 
Herman N. Heller, 


Brenda Macrae, contralto soloist; 


James 


Stanley, bass soloist; 


The Idora Park Pavilion in which the festival was held. 


local concertgoers have ever had of 
hearing the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra, as in all of the previous festivals 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra had 
officiated. The Russian Orchestra won 
many friends by its work here. The 
“Dance of the Fairy Dolls” from the 
“Nutcracker” Suite, and the “March 
Sardar” from the, “Caucasian Sketches” 
were possibly its best numbers of the 
evening. 


Wednesday Afternoon Program 


PART I. 

Symphony, ‘“Pathétique,” Tschaikowsky : 
Overture, “Tannhauser;’’ Aria from “Gio- 
conda,” Miss Macrae and orchestra: ’Cello 
solos Andante Cantabile, Chopin: “Passe 
Pied,” Gillet, Bernard Altschuler: : Ballet 
Music from “Life for the Czar,” Glinga: 


‘March Slav,’ Tschaikowsky. 
The “Pathétique” Symphony was the 


has a voice of ample volume and her 
low tones were especially good. Ber- 
nard Altschuler was forced to respond 
to an encore after his two ’cello solos and 
his work was much liked. He has a 
good tone and plays in a musicianly 
manner. The “March Slav” was another 
effective orchestral number. 

Before an audience that equalled in 
numbers and enthusiasm any ever as- 
sembled at a musical performance in 
this city, the final concert of the festival 
was given. An admirable performance 
of the “Romeo and Juliet” Fantasie of 
Tschaikowsky was given by the orches- 
tra and Dudley Buck’s “Hymn to Music” 
was given a thrilling presentation by 
the Festival Choir. The interest of the 
evening, however, was centered on the 
oratorio presented, “The Creation,” 
parts one and two. 
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Choir; 


music critic of the ‘‘Vindicator.” Below: 


future was decidedly gloomy, but now 
musical prospects are looked at in a de- 
cidedly optimistic light. The concerts 
marked the close of the most successful 
season Youngstown has ever had in a 
musical way. HERMAN N, HELLER. 





The censor at Moscow has forbidden 
the production of “Parsifal,” although it 
was performed at St. Petersburg early 
this year with success. 
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THE CONTENT OF COMMUNITY MUSIC-DRAMA 





National Appeal Necessarily Spiritual—Myth Merely Racial—Beginning Where Wagner Left Off 
—America’s Mission—Relation to Dramatic Expression y 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 








ie tracing out the course generated by 

the expansion of music’s potentiali- 
ties to their most all-embracing fulfil- 
ment, we have been led to recognize this 
fulfilment in a form which may be called 
“Community Music-Drama,” a “drama 
through music,” which shall be accessible 
to all the people in the capacity either 
of spectator or participator. We have 
further seen that the nearest approach 
to such a form which has yet been 
evolved is the community pageant call- 
ing somewhat extensively, though still in- 
cidentally, upon music, and the com- 
munity masque, making upon music a 
similar demand. The Pageants of Meri- 
den and Darien, by Mr. Langdon and 
myself, may be cited as examples of the 
first type, and the “Masque of St. Louis,” 
by Mr. Percy MacKaye and Mr. Fred- 
erick S. Converse, as an example of the 
second. The Bohemian Club “Grove 
Plays”. approach more “nearly the condi- 
tion of true “mustc-drama” than :either 
of the above forms, and in this: respect 
may contribute to the ultimate form one 
of its most essential elements. But the 
“Grove Plays,” although in a sense a 
community production, are so only ina 
restricted sense, for although the club 
which has sired them is representative 
of the most highly cultivated manhood 
of the region in which it exists, it re- 
mains a special social group and not an 
actual entire community, and the more 
so in that it does not include women. 
These matters involve a fundamental 
limitation which, while it has permitted 
and even conserved a growth of great 
rarity and beauty, must inevitably induce 
an element of preciousness, and in its 
ultimate content and aim must exclude 
the “Grove Play” from the sphere of 
that Community Music-Drama which we 
are considering. Especially as we in- 
quire into the matter of the content of 
the coming drama does the line of de- 
marcation become plain. 


Similarity to Wagner’s Problem 


In taking now the next evolutionary 
step toward Community Music-Drama, 
we are confronted by precisely the same 
problem and the same need which Wag- 
ner faced in converting a stage play with 
music into music-drama. His stage play 
with muSi¢ ‘was, to be sure, the opera, an 
emasculated drama rendered in song, 
while ours is the community pageant or 
masque, a form greater in dramatic 
verity, but musically far less evolved. 
The essential point of progress is, how- 
ever, the same, and in either case, re- 
garding the desired product as the high- 
est obtainable from the dramatic stand- 
point, the problem and need is to let the 
dramatic conception arise from within 
the region of musical consciousness. 
Without this, there must eternally be 
the thwarting of music’s nature and the 
curtailment of its highest possibility. 
The conception remains the dramatist’s, 
but if that conception is not illuminated 
by an understanding of and sympathy 
with music’s inmost nature the result 
must share the fate of any other inade- 
quate and uncomprehending marriage. 
Wagner was his own dramatist from the 
beginning, but midway in his career this 
need drove him to consider what sort of 
a dramatist he must be if he was to 
give himself fullest scope and power as a 
musician. 

Wagner solved his problem in the 
only way in which it could be solved— 
by the proper choice of the content of 
a drama which was to lend itself at every 
point to musical expression. This, he 
saw, excluded the purely historical, all 
that ‘depended primarily upon conven- 
tion or fashion, in short all that was not 
eternally human and capable of what, 
within a broad. range, may be called 
emotional utterance. At the same time, 
beneath all, it must possess a quality 
of profound appeal to the “folk,” in his 
case the German people. The sublimated 
essence of such.a content he found in the 
myth, and in the Teutonic myth he had 
at hand a mine of material for his pur- 
pose, previously undeveloped as regards 
the use and intention which he had in 
his own mind. An analogous content, 
possessing a similar relation to the qual- 
ity of being expressible in music, he 


found in the passionate Tristan legend, 
the fundamentally musical material of 
the “Meistersinger” tradition, and the 
symbolistic-religious legend of the Grail. 
The folk-appeal of “Die Meistersinger,” 
in Germany, is obvious, and the appeal 
of so typical and elementally passionate 
a love-story as “Tristan” is perforce 
universal. “Parsifal” aims at no appeal 
to Germanic sympathies, but passes from 
the racial to the spiritual plane, seeking 
to find the folk upon the ground of 
spiritual aspiration, through their sym- 
pathy with Christian legend. 

It is such considerations as these with 
which we must deal before the true path- 
way forward can be found for our Amer- 
ican Community Music-Drama. Our 
problem is Wagner’s problem only in 
principle; our application of the principle 
must be original and specific. Wagner 
probed the sympathies and aspirations 
of the German “folk”; we in America 
have no “folk,” but we must neverthe- 
less do the same for the American 


“people.” 
Racial Appeal Van‘shes 


The lesser considerations of a merely 
historical appeal, an appeal to conven- 
tion and fashion, we can dispose of at a 
stroke. The former is non-musical and 
will soon become tiresome; and the lat- 
ter are unworthy of consideration. This 
at once leaves us facing a matter of the 
vastest and most far-reaching impor- 
tance. For we must see that the very 
deep-rooted element of racial appeal, 
available to Wagner, is denied us in 
America at the very outset. That ele- 
ment is a slag drawn off from the melt- 
ing-pot at a very early stage of our na- 
tional boiling-down process. Our lan- 
guage, being what it is, bespeaks our 
Anglo-Saxon preponderance and origin, 
but the superficial engrafting of that 
language upon hordes of people of every 
imaginable racial origin will not avail 
to lop off the roots which they strike 
into the deep ground of race, or radically 
transform their various racial charac- 
teristics. 

When, then, we must ask, racial soli- 
darity and the possibility of racial appeal 
goes, what comes to take its place? 
Plainly, national solidarity and the pos- 
sibility of national appeal. But “nation” 
is a big word and not to be defined, 
as many would seem to think, as an 
aggregation of people who become in- 
sane at the sight of a particular flag. 
We may take a short cut to the par- 
ticular understanding which we require 
in this matter by refering to Renan, who 
in his essay, “What is a Nation?” 
demonstrates that a nation is not a geo- 
graphical locality, or a racial or re- 
ligious group, but that it is a “spirit,” 
a certain spirit in accordance with which 
an aggregation of persons desire to live 
and in harmony with which they frame 
their ideals and principles of govern- 
ment. This is scarcely a proposition re- 
quiring demonstration to anyone familiar 
with the instantaneous and instinctive 
response of the American heart, soul 
and mind to the expression, “the spirit 
of ’76.” The matter is, in fact, axio- 
matic. Its meaning, however, is not 
often pondered, but reflection upon it is 
imperative for one who would assume 
to grasp the true and full meaning of 
national appeal, and especially to the 
one who aspires to exercise it. 

The myth embodies the aspiration, 
imagination, passion, the poetry and uni- 
versal intuitive perceptions of a race. 
It is par excellence the poetic material 
of a race, especially where musical ex- 
pression is called for, for aside from the 
positive characteristics which recom- 
mend it, it stands clear of dry historical 
fact, of bald realism, of all, in fact, that 
Vitiates the highest poetic and musical 
endeavor. Our equation, therefore, for- 
mulates itself in this way—that which 
we seek as the content of our American 
drama must bear the same relation to 
nation as myth bears to race. Taking 
our American nation, then, instead of 
any one race or its mythical affiliations, 
it becomes our task to discover in what 
manner its spirit embodies the things 
above referred to as chiefly constituting 
the myth. In other words, what is our 
American Myth? 

_This drives us necessarily to seek to 
discover the content of the American 
spirit, for there alone shall we find the 
quality of America’s aspiration, her 
imagination and passion, the makings of 
her poetry, and her conception of her 
universal bearings and her destiny. En- 


folded in the American spirit is the 
American myth, as the tree is enfolded 
in the seed, awaiting the sunlight of the 
poet’s sympathy and imagination to 
bring forth into artistic flowering its 
latent and potential forms. Already has 
the popular imagination thus drawn 
forth from the American spirit a mythi- 
cal figure, Uncle Sam, a pure type of 
symbol, rough-hewn, but as ready for 
the dramatic artist’s use as any demi-god 
of mythology—a use which has by no 
means been neglected. Uncle Sam is 
the ragtime of American mythology, 
but the higher expressions follow apace. 

We now come upon the deep and im- 
portant truth that, driven from all racial 
ground, we find ourselves upon national 
ground, and when we examine this, we 
nnd it to be a spiritual ground. Although 
different races have had their particuiar 
spiritual missions, race, in itself, does 
not imply spiritual differentiation or 
spirituai evolution, otherwise than in the 
fact that man, universally, has a spirit- 
ual destiny. It is a matter of genera- 
tive environment, of a generic differen- 
tiation of the human animal, a thing of 
the soil. We find this fact embodied in 
the expression “racy of the soil,’”’ mean- 
ing of the character of the earthy en- 
vironment. The Spirit, on the other 
hand, is the Absolute and Unconditioned, 
the Universal Progenitor, a unit, beyond 
all differentiation, racial or otherwise. 
The racial myth is the aspiration of a 
race toward Spirit, its vision of the cos- 
mos, and in proportion as it is a true 
vision is the race spiritual. Compara- 
tive mythology has many surprising 
revelations of coincidence of the intuitive 
perception of certain central cosmic facts 
on the part of widely separated races. 
At the same time, mythological tradi- 
tion, if not expanded and developed by 
the spiritual evolution of a race, must 
prove a hampering possession, as the 
spiritual history of the world has too 
often shown. To this circumstance Wag- 
ner himself reacted, and his own evolu- 
tion brought him at last to the place 
where he was compelled to transcend 
race, and his own race-myth, and to pro- 
duce no longer a race-drama, but a 
spiritual drama. Therefore there exists 
between Wagner and ourselves this vast 
difference, that whereas he, at the end, 
chose not to do so, we cannot produce a 
race-drama. In being true to our na- 
tion, we are constrained to produce a 
spiritual drama; and thus we perforce 
begin where Wagner left off. 


Parsifal in a New Light 


There is nothing to prevent any peo. 
ple from spiritualizing its race-myth in 
accordance with the world’s newest 
spiritual revelation, and in this general 
direction Wagner showed himself a 
mighty pioneer, for no other man of the 
modern world has dared any such thing 
as Wagner attempted in the denoue- 
ment of the “Gétterdimmerung.” In 
fact Wagner closed this phase of evolu- 
tion for his race, and did not die before 
he pointed out, however imperfectly, the 
newer and larger way. This is not to 
say that “Parsifal” is a greater art-work 
than the “Ring,” but that the spiritual 
drama must supersede the racial. 


The American nation has blended the 
races of the world in a new spirit, trans- 
cending that of any one race. Its mis- 
sion is necessarily a spiritual mission. 
The drama is the representation of life. 
When America truly represents her own 
life in the drama, it must be a spiritual 
drama—a drama of the higher vision and 
possibilities of man. With the destruc- 
tion of old gods we shall not end, but 
shall begin. The aspirations and forces 
that made the nation will be the aspira- 
tions and forces which shall animate the 
people’s music-drama that we are evolv- 
ing. Freedom, brotherhood, peace, prog- 
ress, happiness, victorious over bondage, 
enmity, war, stagnation, misery—man, 
achieving as of himself, yet knowing and 
acknowledging his light and power to be 
of God—such will be, such are already 
becoming the central themes of the 
American Community Music-Drama. 
These are eternally human themes, and 
the emotions and actions in which they 
find expression are such as to call forth 
the highest powers of music. Produced 
by the community, this drama, while en- 
folding, will transcend in its significance 
the special interests of the locality. Be- 
ing valid for a nation that voices the 
aspiration cf all men, it will be valid 
for human‘ty, and at last it will go 
around the world. 








AUGUSTA 


COTTLOW 


Captures Musical 
Germany 


Augusta Cottlow, who appeared here 
for the first time last night, is a genu- 
inely charming musical personality. 

She possesses an elegant, highly- 
polished yet feathery technic. Her 
round, soft tone is always held within 
the limits of pianistic beauty, and her 
entire distinguished art of . playing 
shows the ftinely-sensitive artist in 
whom heart and head have found the 
right equalization. 

The Toccata by Bach, in the emi- 
nent arrangement of her teacher, 
Busoni, she played with clarity and 
style; the Prelude with great breadth 
and fire, the Adagio with cleverly re- 
strained yet none the less expressive 
feeling, and the Fugue with extreme 
vitality and magical flow. Full of 
poetry and very happily differentiated 
was her interpretation of the Chopin 
numbers. Through her we became 
acquainted with the important third 
Sonata of her countryman MacDowell, 
which had not yet been played here. 
As a last number the artist, who re- 
ceived a well-deserved ovation, brought 
forward pieces by Debussy and Schu- 
bert-Liszt, of which an original Danse 
by the former, was an_ unusually 
charming performance. Let us hope 
that this first appearance will not be 
the last that this highly-gifted artist 
will favor us with.—Diisseldorfer An- 
zeiger, February 7, 1914. 


A really choice artistic enjoyment 
was prepared for us by Augusta Cott- 
low. The young lady, a former pupil 
of Busoni, is not only a pianist of 
many accomplishments with a com- 
mand of technic that overcomes al} 
difficulties with ease, and through fin- 
est artistic nuances gives a _ noble 
modeling to the big contour of her 
work, but also one who builds up 
powerfully and who extracts the inner 
meaning from the music she gives. 
Her rendering of the Bach-Busoni 
Toccata was conspicuous through ab- 
solute clarity in its construction and 
finished plasticity of detail, as well 
as of the whole. That she is a re- 
markable Chopin player was evident 
from her poetic playing of the Noc- 


turne and Fantasie. The Norse 
Sonata of her countryman MacDow- 
ell received a big, as well as finely 
worked out, reading. With a velvety 
touch she caressed the keys in the 


tuneful Debussy impressions, and in 
contrast closed the program with a 
virtuoso-performance of the Schubert- 
Liszt March, Eroica.—Deutsches Reich, 
Dusseldorf, February 6, 1914. 


The first part of the program pre- 
sented this finest soloistic offering in 
the playing of MacDowell’s' second 
Concerto in D minor by Augusta 
Cottlow. The splendid young American 
virtuosa played the Scherzo, with 
finely-polished and well-rounded tech- 
nic, with tenderness, grace, clear can- 
tilene and bigness of form—a most 
extraordinarily beautiful performance. 
—Dr. Walter Niemann, Leipziger 
Neueste Nachrichten, February 3, 1914. 


That after Walter Kirchhoff, <Au- 
gusta Cottlow achieved a remarkable 
and well-deserved success. is saving 
much: In MacDowell’s second Con- 
certo, a work well calculated to show 
the virtuosity of the performer, Au- 
gusta Cottlow displayed a finished 
technic and great temperament. The 
Concerto, at times exciting and again 
filled with pathos, seemed admirably 
suited to the pianist. Yet it would be 
of great interest to hear her in the 
more intimate piano recital.—Eugen 
Segnitz, Leipziger Tageblatt, February 
3, 1914. 


After Walter Kirchhoff, the young 
American pianist Augusta Cottlow, 
had a most difficult position, but she 
acquitted herself with great honor. 
She played the second Concerto of 
MacDowell, a virtuoso piece of the 
first rank, with highest technical 
elegance, and understood how = to 
clothe in fascinating garb, the plasti- 
cally-membered resounding form.— 
Leipziger Zeitung, February 3, 1914. 


The piano recital of Augusta Cott- 
low drew a large audience to the 
Aldersaal. Her artistic and technica! 
abilities are so great that the con- 
cert was one of unalloyed enjoyment. 
The artist began with the Bach 
Toccata, arranged by Busoni for the 
piano. The Fugue, which in its pure 
crystallined beauty is a model for all 
other compositions in fugue form, was 
played with finished mastery. Here 
she was able to present a plastic pic- 
ture of all the charms of the move- 
ment. Her Chopin playing was stil 
mere enjoyable. Her reading of the 
Nacturne was the most consummate 
art. Her tremendous and _ finished 
technic enabled her to portray its 
spiritual charm and to show that she 
had also grasped its innermost mean- 


ing. She gave still further proof of 
this in the Fantasie with its Polish 
contrasts of steel-like energy and 
vielding tenderness. The program 
closed with the Schubert-Liszt March 
Eroica, preceded by two pieces. by 
Debussy The Reflets dans l’eau by 


one of the finest examples of impres- 
sionistic music. Miss Cottlow fascre 
nated through a highly colored, deli- 
cately shaded performance that mir- 
rored the entire sensuous charm of the 
piece. We hope that the _ ovation 
which she received will induce the 
artist to visit Nuremberg again soon. 
—Niurnberger Zeitung und Correspon- 
dent, January 30, 1914. 
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VAST AUDIENCES FIND VIENNA’S 
BACH FESTIVAL DEEPLY STIRRING 





Splendid Productions Given under the Leadership of Franz Schalk 
—First of the Seven Festivals to Be Held Outside of Germany 
—Americans in Pupils’ Recitals—Success of Paul Eisler’s New 


Operetta 


VIENNA, May 23.—The Bach Festival 
worked the wonder of attracting vast 
audiences at the close of an unusually 
strenuous concert season. The opening 
program contained no less than five can- 
tatas, and, however beautiful and well 
selected they might be, the impression 
could not fail to be one of ultra-uni- 
formity. It must also be borne in mind 
that such music is more adapted to a 
church than to a concert hall. 

Nevertheless, the brilliant assemblage 
that filled every nook and corner of tne 
- large Musikvereins Hall remained en- 
thusiastic from start to finish and paid 
hearty tribute to the splendid produc- 
tions under Franz Schalk. The forces 
under his masterly control were the 
Tonkiinstler Orchestra, the Singverein, 
and the soloists Aaltja Noordewier- 
Reddingius, Adrienne Kraus-Osborne, 
Dr. Felix von Kraus and George Walter, 
all well trained in Bach music. 

Archduke Eugen, the patron of the 
Salzburg “‘Mozarteum,” was conspicuous 
in the audience, and Prince Friedrich 
Wilhelm of Prussia and his wife were 
seated incognito in the parquet, having 
come especially from Berlin for the Fes- 
tival. After the concert was over there 
was an informal -gathering of invited 
guests in the adjoining small hall, and 
Dr. Marchet, president of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde, expressed his 
gratification at the fact that Vienna had 
been chosen as the scene of the first 
Bach Festival to take place outside of 
Germany. 

The second day of the Festival, Sun- 
day, was ushered in by a divine service 
held in the style of Bach’s age in 
Vienna’s largest Evangelical church, the 
musical exercises being under direction 
of Conductor Julius Lehnert, of the Hof- 
oper. At noon a grand organ and or- 
chestral concert, under Conductor Luze, 
drew a large audience to the Musik- 
vereins Hall. In the evening a chamber 
music concert took place in the small 
hall. The productions were a rare treat, 
the beautiful Sonata in G for viola de 
gamba and cembalo, proving peculiarly 
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interesting as an instance of Bach’s art 
in instrumental transformation. This 


work was formerly a trio for two flutes 
In the B Minor Sonata 


and bass viol. 





Paul Eisler, Conductor and Composer, Whose 
Operetta, “‘Spring Gins,’’ Will Be Produced 
in America by Andreas Dippel, and Whose 
“In the Year 1814’ Is Now Having a Suc- 
cessful Run in Vienna 


for cembalo and violin, Rosé’s fine han- 
dling of the latter instrument was con- 
spicuous. In the lovely soprano aria, 
“List to the Flutes’ Soft Harmony,” 
Frau Nordewier-Reddingius, accompan- 
ied by the exquisite flute tones of Van 
Leuwen, Van Lier and Fidelsberger, 
achieved a veritable triumph, and in the 
more impressive and solemn “Remember 
Jesus’ Bitter Death,” Frau Kraus-Os- 
borne joined her rich alto and Herr 
Wunderer his silvery oboe notes to the 
others, and all these artists united in 
giving a deeply touching performance of 
the beautiful composition. 

The last of the concerts of the Bach 
Festival, on Monday, May 11, was de- 
voted to a masterly production of the 
“Passion According to St. John.” Or- 
chestra, chorus and soloists were heart 
and soul in the task, and it was as per- 
fect a’ production of the majestic com- 
position as possible. George Walter was 
an excellent Evangelist, Dr. von Kraus 
a noble Christ in voice and conception. 
Soprano and alto were the same as in 
previous concerts, and Professor Dit- 
trich officiated at the organ with his ac- 
customed virtuosity. Franz Schalk was 
at the head of the Tonkiinstler Orches- 
tra, and a wholly worthy performance 
made an impressive conclusion to the 


| seventh Bach Festival. 


Of the many recent productions of the 


various music schools first mention is 
due the really excellent operatic per- 
formances of graduates of the Vienna 
Conservatory of Music. Three perform- 
ances each were given of Verdi’s 
“Masked Ball,” Puccini’s “Butterfly” 


and Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” and so successful were they that, 
in compliance with numerous requests, 
one repetition of each was conceded. The 
“Meisterschulen” for piano and violin of 
the Conservatory has also had conclud- 
ing productions, the pupils’ orchestra, 
under Franz Schalk, forming the accom- 
panying body. The young Bostonian, 
Richard Sears, is oe an excellent 
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showing. His playing of the Paganini 
“Moto Perpetuo” disclosed great com- 
mand of technic, and the Spohr Adagio 
was given with understanding and feel- 
ing. Other gifted American students 
whom I heard at a recent informal re- 
cital in Frau Malvine Bree’s music 
rooms were Warren Foster Case and 
Ethel S. Heaney, of New York, and 
Dorothy and Margaret Gillett, of Le 
Roy, near Buffalo. 

Bridging over the interregnum be- 
tween the past and the coming season, 
there is running at the open-air festival 
theater in the Kaisergarten a Vienna 
spectacular operetta entitled “Anno 
1814,” a reminiscence of the Vienna Con- 
gress of 100 years ago. The wealth of 
genuine Vienna music, swinging waltzes, 
stirring marches and sentimental love 
songs which Paul Eisler has written for 
the little love story that makes up the 
plot at once made a hit and bring the 
composer new triumphs on every occa- 
sion when he himself conducts. It may 
be remembered that Manager Andreas 
Dippel has acquired Eisler’s operetta, 
“Spring Girls,” for production in Amer- 
ica next year. ADDIE FUNK. 





Amato Sails for Europe 


Pasquale Amato, the famous Italian 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, sailed for Europe June 3, after 
having supplemented his season in opera 
with a highly successful concert tour. 


Rudolph Yestinnsd penn Maria von 
Klenner-Domnrowski, a member of the 
Austrian nobility, soldier and diplomat- 
ist, who renounced his titles and position 
in Austria twenty-five years ago to 
marry Katherine Wales Evans, died at 
his home in New York on May 31. His 
wife was the only American woman to 
receive a prize in the Educational De- 
partment of Music at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1900. The honor came to her as 


a result of her report on the progress of 


music in America. 


Announcement was made last week 


of the engagement of Alice Blaine 
Damrosch, daughter of. Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Damrosch, of New York, to 


Hall Pleasants Pennington, of Baltimore, 
a Princeton graduate, who is completing 
a course of architecture in the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. The daughter of 
the conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra is also a granddaugh- 
ter of the late James G. Blaine. 


Herbert Foster Sprague gave an in- 
teresting organ recital recently in To- 
ledo, O., assisted by his pupils, Edith 
Christie, soprano, and Lynnell Reed, vio- 
linist. 


KALAMAZOO’S FESTIVAL 
SUCCESS IN ALL PHASES 


Financial Returns Matched by Artistic 
Work of Local Chorus, Oberhoffer 
Forces and Soloists 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., June 1.—Musical- 
ly and financially successful was the 


sixth May festival given by the Kala- 
mazoo Musical Society. A representa- 
tive audience filled the Academy of 
Music on the opening night, when 
Frances Ingram, contralto; Theodore 
Harrison, baritone, and Fay McAdams, 
pianist, presented an interesting pro- 
gram. Miss McAdams proved to be an 
excellent soloist and accompanist, and 
Miss Ingram gave an artistic interpreta- 
tion of various songs, including “The 
Cry of Rachel,” by Salter. Mr. Harrison 
disclosed a resonant baritone of wide 
range and sang with much ease. Under 
the capable direction of Harper C. May- 
bee, the society’s chorus was excellent 
in “Hail, Bright Abode,” from “Tann- 
hauser.” 

On Wednesday afternoon and evening 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
appeared for the fifth consecutive sea- 
son before capacity audiences. The 
orchestra was again most responsive to 
Emil Oberhoffer’s guidance. The B Flat 
Symphony of Schumann received a splen- 
did performance in the afternoon con- 
cert. Mr. Harrison’s “Hérodiade” aria 
was warmly greeted, and Cornelius Van 
Vliet, the ’cellist, received an ovation 
after his Cesar Cui Cantabile and Taran- 
telle, by Jorai, adding two extras. Alma 
Beck, the young contralto, was recalled 
many times after her Gounod “O Harp 
Immortal,” and she gave two encores 
with harp accompaniment. 

On Wednesday evening the soloists 
were Richard Czerwonky, violinist, and 
Leonora Allen, soprano, both of whom 
were forced to introduce extra numbers. 
A thoroughly enjoyable presentation of 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” was 
given by the chorus with Miss Beck and 
Frederick Freemantel, tenor, as ex- 
tremely capable soloists. The choral 
attacks were exact at all times and the 
singers did sterling work under Mr. 
Maybee’s baton. Vic Bes 








The first of a series of “musical morn- 
ings” arranged for this month at the 
Nassau Country Club, Glen Cove, L. L., 
was given June 3, under the direction of 
Mmes. Howard F. Whitney, Francis S. 
Smithers and Arthur W. Rossiter. Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “The Secret of Suzanne” was 
sung by Lois Ewell, Thomas Chalmers 
and Francesco Daddi, of the Century 
Opera Company. 
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FELIX WEINGARTNE 





ACHIEVES ASTOUNDING SUCCESS IN DARMSTADT WITH HIS NEW OPERA 


CAIN AND ABEL 





LUCILLE MARCEL, AS “ADA,” WINS AN EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS 





WHAT THE GERMAN PRESS SAYS: 


Berliner Tageblatt. (Leopold Schmidt, Germany’s foremost musical 
critic. ) 

The work may be classed among Weingartner’s most mature creations, 
and made a deep and lasting impression. It treats of Biblical matters 
with poetic freedom, and contains highly musical beauties, which do not 
stand out only in the instrumentation. The performance was followed 
by much spirited applause, and the performers, among whom Lucille 
Marcel, as the interpreter of the main female réle, predominated, forced 
the composer to appear on the stage countless times among flowers and 


laurel wreaths. 


Tagliche Rundschat, Berlin. 

The libretto is rich in poetic thought, the melodies flow in unusual 
abundance, and the orchestration is not only equipped with all the charms 
of modern instrumentation, but also captivates through its thematic rich- 
ness of thought. The performance cannot be sufficiently praised purely 
from an artistic, musical or a dramatic standpoint. 


Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger. 

At 6.45 o'clock the Grand Duke and Duchess entered the Royal Box 
and immediately thereafter the short overture to the opera began. The 
opera, as had been previously forecasted, ended with a great triumph 
for Weingartner. He deepens the tragedy of “Cain and Abel”; he 
symbolizes it by portraying the deep hatred of “Cain” for his attractive 
brother, who was preferred by his father, as the murder-motive. 
W eingartner here brings to our notice a decided advance asia composer. 
His execution of the orchestral part is more concentrated, the orchestra 
accompanies the singing parts with rich harmonies, but does not sup- 


press them. 


Berlin, National Zeitung. 

To be brief: It was a great success. The critic can do naught but 
be in unison with public opinion in this case. Weingartner, the poet, 
reveals himself at his best at the entrance of “Adam” and in the flight 
of the butterfly. The part of “Ada” is especially well equipped with 
beauties, and Lucille von Weingartner-Marcel sang it. The com- 
poser must have had this part in mind for his wife when he wrote it. 
Mrs. Weingartner is an artist with an extraordinarily well-trained voice. 
Her capabilities as a performer are to be rated even higher. 


Mannheim Tageblatt. 

Felix von Weingartner has never lowered himself to meet the taste of 
the masses. Even his first operas: “ Sakuntala,”’ ‘‘ Genesius” and 
“Orest,” his music to “Faust,” his three symphonies, and his newer 
violin concerto move in tracks that are away from the beaten paths. 
Most widely known are his numerous songs, which one is always glad 
to hear again on the concert stage. Weingartner, in spite of his sym- 
pathy for the modern, has never disregarded the formal elements, and 
always has shunned the dangers which the growth of the orchestral 
part has made imminent ever since Wagner. Most mistakes made in 
the modern operas have been caused by the attempt to imitate the master 
of Bayreuth, who has always been misunderstood, because they saw only 
in Wagner’s carrying out of the “Leitmotifs” the salvation of the music 
of the future and disregarded the necessity for melody. Weingartner 
has never demeaned himself to this lack of style, which many modern 
composers have done. He took up the good part, where he found it, 
and with real German taste followed the trail along which the muse led 
him like a dutiful young Richard Wagner, besides being inspired with 
the holy ambition of an idealist. But he always remained conscious of 
the fact that it is impossible to approach the greatness of Wagner 
merely through the means of technic. 


Wewmgartner’s splendid taste saw to it that from the beginning all 
rough harmonic dissonances were avoided, and when the music fem- 
porarily permitted a few colorings to bring out the text better many 
hardnesses in the psychological painting are removed which would other- 
wise be present. The composer’s own personality is always in evidence, 
and the handling of the orchestra, as well as the singing parts, is proof 
of an extraordinary tonal sense and great certainty in the use of 
instrumental and vocal means of expression. With especial tenderness 
did Weingartner imbue the part of “Ada.” The powerful love duet 
between her and “Abel,” which is built on a broad symphonic basis, is 
decidedly the musical climax of the work. Also “Ada’s” ode to the 


embryo butterfly, the joyful forte at the arrival of “Abel,” his great tale 
of the unknown land, his longing (in B major) and the Intermezzi, 
which prepare, or let die out, the soul-battles of man and thereby help 
to bridge over the fleeting hours of the day, are of a high order of 


melodic and modulatory charm. Weingartner’s wife, portraying the - 


role of ‘“‘Ada,”’ succeeded in charming her hearers without exception. 


Berliner Borsen-Courier. 

The music to these preludes, which is only repeated here in the 
motives pertaining to the Biblical myths and which fully meets the 
demands of the poesy of the first book of Moses, almost entirely 
renounces itself of the technic of the “Leitmotif,” and is made up of 
austere, deeply breathing force in the mournful scenes, and sounds like 
pleasant sounds of Nature, in the idyllic passages, such as during “Ada’s” 
greeting of the sun and play with a butterfly which has just come out 
of its cocoon. To keep away from the seduction of Wagner is doubly 
difficult, with the exception of a few passages, in this work, because 
many parts of it approach kinship to the “Ring”; the intermarriage of 
brother and sister reminds one of “Die Walktire”’; ‘“Cain’s” terrific, 
almost animal-like giant form of that of ‘““Fafner,” and “Adam’s” sacrifice 
of “Donner’s”’ storm magic. It only resembles Wagner outwardly, 
though, and it is noteworthy with what intensity Weingartner has 
accomplished his form of expression of this, how he has balanced the 
substantial with equal strength and also with laconic power and equally 
fine seriousness. It is in truth his most mature and most impressive 
creation; best of all is “Ada’s” scene, accompanied in broad intervals 
by a swinging and glowing motive, which signifies a joyously bright 
symphony. Lucille Weingartner- Marcel’s wonderfully soft, fluttering 
Voice and her fine vocal art put “Ada’s” person in the limelight 


throughout the drama. 


Neues Wiener Tageblatt. 

Felix Weingartner, who wrote the opera “Cain und Abel,” encom- 
passed the might of the tragedy well, which lies in the fact that he 
possesses a surprising sureness of feeling and an extraordinary insight 
into poetic atmosphere. Weingartner’s “Cain und Abel” is one of the 
best librettos which has yet been brought to our attention. Altogether, 
aside from the fact that the spoken expression is beautiful throughout, 
that the poetic setting originates in a warm-hearted and well-educated 
“litterateur,”’ the richness of thought is the predominating. feature 
which manifests itself in concise diction. 

Space does not permit us to praise enough all the prominent parts of 
the opera. Let us, however, lay stress upon the heartfelt song in which 
“Abel” tells his experiences, for it strikes one as the best part of the 
opera. The scene between “Abel” and “Ada,” which we can confidently 
call a love-duet, scores as well through its melodic charm. 


Wiesbadener Tageblatt. 

The music-drama of Felix Wemgartner possesses undoubtedly great 
poetic value. In the thought and style of Wagner the tones are used as 
expression of sentiments, which the composer understood how to charac- 
terize with a complete mastery of musical painting. The style and power 
of expression of Wagner in tone painting is present with a gigantic dis- 
play of instrumentation such as to our knowledge of musical literature 
has only been approached in Strauss’ “Elektra.” It is masterly, as Wein- 
gartner has understood it, to bring to expression the strongest effects of 
musical dramatic expression, which finds its climax in the scenes, where 
“Adam” depicts his visionary remembrances of his being driven out of 
Paradise, the dying away of the pictures of “Abel” in the wonderland, 
in the festival on the occasion of the absolution of “Ada,” in the grand 
finish which ends with a clanging dissonance, to tune the pure harmonies 
with the musical and melodious lyric scenes, rich in fine points. The 
opera embodies only one act, which without change of scenery (the 
progression of day and night were disregarded with poetic disregard 
for such matters), lasted for an hour and a half. The changeable 
humors and the highly accented dramatic incidents do not put the 
listeners to any inconvenience. The most thankful part in the opera 
is the role of “Ada,” sung by the wife of the composer and poet, 
Lucille von Weingartner-Marcel, with full capacity of her wonderful 
artistic ability. The public gave the new work a most cordial reception; 
many more than twenty times were they forced to raise the curtain, and 
mountains of flowers were bestowed upon the artists and the more-than- 
twelve-times-called-out composer who conducted his own work. 
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Society of American Musicians Would 
Have Foreign Artists Taxed 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


I desire to thank you on behalf of the 
Society of American Musicians for the 
publication of the circular which we are 
sending out over the country and also 
for the editorial which you wrote on the 
subject in the last issue of your paper. 

“I desire also to congratulate you on 
the gallant fight you are making through 
the columns of MusIcCAL AMERICA for the 
musical independence of Americans, and 
to assure you of the very hearty support 
which you may expect from our society 
in anything which will further the in- 
terests of our own musicians, both execu- 
tive and constructive. 

It might interest you to know a little 
something of our society and what we 
are doing, so I will, with your permis- 
sion, give you a short history of it. 

We organized about two years ago and 
adopted by-laws, etc., with our slogan, 
“To further the interests of the Ameri- 
can Musician,” and while we did not 
make much noise until recently we have 
been going along quietly endeavoring to 
follow our purpose. 

This past season we gave a _ public 
recital in Chicago, at which time we 
brought to this city a young and tal- 
ented pianist, Moses Boguslawski, of 
Kansas City, who gave a magnificent re- 
cital and was loudly acclaimed by the 
public press. At the same concert we 
exploited the songs of an American com- 
poser, and the whole affair was a howling 
success. We have investigated the in- 
come tax law with the purpose of finding 
out why all foreign artists cannot be 
taxed on an equal basis with the Ameri- 
can citizen and artist, and have discov- 
ered that the existing law covers the 
ground entirely and needs only to be en- 
forced. We expect to follow it up and 
try to see that it is enforced; because 
we fail to see why a foreigner should 
come to our country, collect a large num- 
ber of American dollars and not pay an 
income tax as well as the American. 

In the season to come we expect to 
give more concerts, bring to this center 
some aspiring and competent young 
artists, who might never get such a hear- 
ing on their own initiative, enlarge our 
membership and give an annual ban- 
quet at the end of the season, and fol- 
low up anything which may arise. 

Cordially yours, 
WILLIAM BEARD, 

Secretary and Treasurer, the So- 

ciety of American Musicians. 

625 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 

June 6, 1914. 





Mr. Carnegie and the Oratorio Society 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In Mephisto’s letter of the last issue 
there is a reference to the finances of 
the Oratorio Society by which the reader 
might become of the opinion that Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, the president of the 
Society, paid all the deficiency of a sea- 
son. As a matter of fact there are a 
goodly group of enthusiasts who also 
subscribe to this fund—a _ seemingly 
necessary part of the operations of all 
musical organizations that give series of 
concerts in New York. Mr. Carnegie, as 
a rule, pays one-half, the enthusiasts the 
other half. 

I wish you would guarantee that if the 
Society would go into the allopathic form 
of advertising suggested in your letter 
that there would be an effectively larger 
number who would know of its fine work 
and attend its concerts. If persons want 
entertainment when they attend a con- 
cert or go simply to pass the evening, 
then serious music, no matter how well 
presented, would not attract them. New 
York is rather fully purveyed to in the 
real and imitation musical lines. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM BURNET TUTHILL, 
Secretary, Oratorio Society of New 
York. 
287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, May 26, 1914. 





The Perry Violin 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Being a regular reader of your very 
valuable journal, I would like you, if 
possible, to answer in the next issue: 

1. What are the main characteristics 
of a genuine Perry violin and what is 
its value at the present time, providing 
it is in excellent condition? 

2. Does the Perry violin have stamped 
or, rather, burned into it on the back of 


the violin at the base of the neck the 
word “Perry” or “Perry Dublin”? 

Thanking you in advance. 

Very truly yours, 
ABRAHAM BOND. 

Woodhaven, N. Y., April 7, 1914. 

[A Perry violin is somewhat similar 
to a Hopf. The color is light yellow or 
orange yellow. In excellent condition 
the maximum price would be about $125. 
On the back of a genuine Perry you will 
find stamped, “Perry Dublin,” or “Perry 
& Wilkinson.”—-Ed. MusicaAL AMERICA. ] 





When Dvorak Was in America 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Will you please tell me through your 
“Open Forum” whether or not Anton 
Dvorak ever visited the United States 
and if he founded his “Humoresque” on 
“Way Down Upon the Suwanee River’? 
Is it also a fact that Rachmaninoff can 
reach two octaves with one hand? 

Yours very truly, 
DUANE R. BASSETT. 

New York, N. Y., June 4, 1914. 

[Anton Dvorak visited the United 
States in 1892 and remained here for 
three years. While here he composed 
his Symphony “From the New World” 
and made sketches for some of his other 
works. The “Humoresque,” op. 101, No. 
7 (which is the one you doubtless refer 
to), was not written in this country 
nor was it founded on the song you men- 
tion. The song you mention has been 
used as a counterpoint to the first. melody 
of the Dvorak composition by several 
arrangers in recent years. 

It cannot be definitely stated whether 
Rachmaninoff stretches two octaves or 
not. It is not impossible, as some piano 
virtuosi have been known to stretch four- 
teen notes.—Ed. MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 





The Family of Bach 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Several weeks ago you published a 
news item -announcing the death of a 
music teacher in Milwaukee by the name 
of Bach, “a direct descendant of J. S. 
Bach.” When I read the statement I 
drew up my eyebrows in astonishment 
and expected to see that statement chal- 
lenged before long. But weeks have 
elapsed and if any comments were made 
in MusicAL AMERICA I failed to see 
them. 

But this claim of direct lineal des- 
cendency ought not to pass unnoticed, 
for either the late gentleman did—well, 
let us say—labor under a wrong impres- 
sion, or the biographies of the Bach 
family need revision, for they all seem 
to agree that the line became extinct in 
A. D. 1846. Yours truly, 

GERARD TAILLANDIER. 

Medford, Ore., May 22, 1914. 





The Claque at the Opera 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The first thing I read in MUSICAL 
AMERICA is Mephisto’s page, which is al- 
ways so interesting. I, for one, am 
glad that he brought up the subject of 
the claque at the opera, which may be 
all right for some of the artists who like 
to fool themselves; but it disturbs those 
in an audience who desire to have an ar- 
tist feel that their demonstration of re- 
gard is as spontaneous as it is sincere. 

Truly yours, 
(Mrs.) C. A. GARDNER. 
New York, May 30, 1914. 





Inspiration for Music Supervisors 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 


_ I appreciate very greatly your mak- 
ing mention of the “Music Apprecia- 
tion” work that we are doing in our 
grammar schools. I feel that what you 
have said regarding this work will help 
many supervisors. 
Yours very sincerely, 
ERNEST HESSER, 
Supervisor of Music Pasadena City 
Schools. 
Pasadena, Cal., June 1, 1914. 





Indispensable to Musician 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


_I cannot tell you how much I appre- 
clate your valuable paper. While in 
Berlin last year I devoured it so eagerly 
each week. Every musician should con- 
sider it indispensable. Unbounded suc- 
cess attend you! 

Gratefully yours, 
Mrs. HOMER JACKSON. 

201 Webster Street, 

Clarksburg, W. Va., June 2, 1914. 





Bayreuth Festival Dates 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

For the benefit of many of your read- 
ers who, like myself, have probably mis- 
laid previous issues containing reference 
to the various performances at Bayreuth 
this summer, will you please repeat the 
schedule? SUBSCRIBER. 

Detroit, Mich., June 3. 

[The Bayreuth festival dates for 1914 
are: 

“Der Fliegende Hollinder”’.......... July 22 


ET, gigs soliton vi e4.b0 650 06 4 64 July 23 
“Der Ring des Nibelungen”: 


WT MEO” kpc kts ccc ecees July 25 
SR EE” oc cease Seb ee ceen July 26 
ES ee har 2) iy 4 & & 0&0 6 4 0.8 July 27 
“Gotterdammerung” ............. July 29 
“Der Fliegende Hollainder’’.......... July 31 
. >it eae August 
«A ee. ca ee August 4 
“Der Fliegende Hollander”....... August 5 
ell EE a ee ae August 7 
6 tS eS ee ee August 8 


“se Sark $e kee eee © 60 4-3/8 August 


“Parsifal” 
—Ed. MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 





Commends Arthur Farwell’s Articles 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In enclosing my check for another 
year’s subscription to MUSICAL AMERICA, 
let me say that I have enjoyed reading it 
very much this past year, especially the 
series of articles by Mr. Farwell. I be- 
lieve that when we put more spiritual 
work into our singing we shall accom- 
plish much more. Sincerely, 

(Mrs. N. E. DEGEN.) 
JESSIE W. DEGEN, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
June 1, 1914. 





Augusta Cottlow will give a concert in 
Berlin with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
on October 8, when Ferruccio Busoni will 
conduct for her. 
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with leading organizations with contin- 
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A CALL TO MUSIC TEACHERS AND ARTISTS 

Before he sailed for Europe last Saturday Milton 
Aborn, manager of the Century Opera Company of 
New York, made this statement: 

You would naturally think that when you wish 
to engage American grand opera singers you would 
have to look for them in America, but, strange as 
it may seem, you must search almost anywhere 
except in their own country for them. We have 
heard many splendid voices in this country, and 
there are enough of them here to make up the 
casts of many fine companies if they were trained 
and experienced in the grand opera répertoire. 
Their opportunities for this in America are very 
small, but Europe is full of companies in which 
young American artists acquire a large répertoire 
and it is there that they must be sought out. 

As the issue involved in Mr. Aborn’s surprising state- 
ment is one of such vital importance to the musical 
interests of the entire country, MUSICAL AMERICA in- 
vites the music teachers and artists of the United 
States to express their views with regard to it. 

We believe that the many operatic coaches, the hun- 
dreds of competent and experienced vocal teachers in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and other American cities from whose studios 
singers have graduated to the opera stage with dis- 
tinguished success, will have something to say about 
Mr. Aborn’s statement. The columns of MUSICAL 
AMERICA are open to them, as the issue is one which 
merits discussion and the sounding of public senti- 
ment. 


Attentive readers of MUSICAL AMERICA will have ob- 
served how much has been said in the last two or three 
years about musical enterprises of many kinds of and 
by the “people,” as distinct from the restricted concert 
and opera-going public of the last generation. Among 
such enterprises have been municipal concerts, free 


concerts in school halls under the auspices of the 
municipality or of social centers, music school settle- 
ments, community choruses, and pageants, or dramas 
of the “civic theater,” largely musical in their make-up, 
the latest example of which is the “Pageant and Masque 
of St. Louis,” given by several thousand performers for 
audiences of seventy thousand persons, on the last four 
days in May. 

These and many similar matters should make it plain 
to all how very much broader is our American musical 
life of to-day than that of yesterday, and how, in fact, 
it is coming into a wholly new estate, unprecedented 
and unexpected, in which it spreads out to an extent 
undreamed of by our earlier traditional “musical world,” 
which, in fact, touches it now only at comparatively few 
points. These new activities do not represent a mere 
pushing further of the traditional activities and enter- 
prises of our msuical world of the past. They represent 
a new forest growth covering a ground where previ- 
ously there existed only a few large trees, mostly 
transplanted, of an earlier time. These new movements 
have sprung up, not among the mere three to five per 
cent. of the people, who have hitherto constituted the 
musical world of traditional culture, but among the 
ninety-five or more per cent. who have always been 
regarded as beyond the pale, and for whom it was 
supposed that ragtime sufficed to supply the musical 
need. This fact also accounts for the new forms which 
the new enterprises have taken. 

There are to-day in America a great number of 
musical workers doing kinds of things which a few 
years ago did not exist to be done. There are pro- 
moters of municipal and social center concerts, organ- 
izers and conductors of music “settlements,” persons 
concerned with developing new and broader musical 
activities in the schools, conductors of “people’s” 
choruses and orchestras, and, in the creative field, com- 
posers of music for new kinds of educational courses, 
and composers of music for pageants and other of the 
newer forms of community art. In fact, through the 
newly arisen need of large practical examples of the 
native composers’ art, the old question of the national 
musical idiom is sinking into insignificance. 

The immense meaning of this new national movement 
for a true musical democracy is not yet grasped by 
the people of America, least of all by the musicians and 
music-lovers, who still find their whole range of activity 
among the traditional affairs of musical culture and 
commerce. The wave is upon us, however, and the com- 
plete transformation of American musical life which it 
is rapidly bringing about cannot much longer remain 
without general recognition. The nation is coming, 
musically, into its true function and destiny, and verges 
upon the consciousness of its unique and revolutionary 
contribution to the history of the relation of music to 
mankind. 


BACH TODAY 

Bethlehem, Pa., has just had another successful Bach 
festival. It seems strange that Bach, who antedates 
Beethoven, Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Debussy, all, in 
fact, who have created the character of the modern 
musical ear, can still be the sole foundation of a great 
series of festivals. The romance, the varieties of tone 
color, the sharp dramatic contrasts, the over-tones, and 
most of the features of modern music through which 
we have come to have a taste for it are wanting in 
Bach, and had not come into existence in his time. He 
is more difficult of digestion by the generality of music 
students than perhaps any other composer, and means 
perhaps less to the man on the street. 

Composers of the rarest type, as for example Chopin, 
have considered Bach the all in all, the fountain-head 
of all music. This fact might lead us to suppose that 
Bach is par excellence the musicians’ composer and not 
for the generality of men, especially today. 

It is natural that this Bach festival should have 
come to birth in a place where the influences of the 
Reformation are strong, and, deeply considered, it is 
probably the religious appeal more than any other 
which gives Bach’s music so strong a place in any 
modern community. And indeed the devotional atmos- 
phere at the Bach festivals was one of the first things 
noted by commentators upon it. Meanwhile the in- 
finite contrapuntal play of Bach’s music, and the broad 
and deep moods which it reveals, are matters to en- 
gage more and more deeply the purely musical mind 
and soul that dwells upon it. 








“MUSICAL AMERICA’S” POLICIES ADVOCATED 
IN CHICAGO LECTURE 

CHICAGO, June 6.—At the luncheon given by the Chi- 
cago Press Club for the music and dramatic critics of 
Chicago, Maurice Rosenfeld, the principal speaker, dis- 
cussed “Musical Conditions in America,” mentioning 
John C. Freund’s statement regarding the enormous 
amount of money expended by Americans on music 
every year and urging the wisdom of the. policy of 
MuSICAL AMERICA, advising American students to com- 
plete their musical education in their own country. 





Personalities 








Julia Claussen In Orange Grove 


A steadily growing knowledge of America has been 
gained by the Swedish contralto, Julia Claussen, as a 
result of her touring with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. The above picture shows the Scandinavian 
singer in the inspection of an orange grove at Pasa- 
dena, during the company’s visit to California. 


Rosenthal—Moriz Rosenthal, the pianist, was one 
day talking about a new opera he had just heard. “I 
thought the first act excellent,” said he, “but after that 
the composer’s memory seemed to fail him entirely.” 


Clark—Mme. King Clark and George Hamlin intro- 
duced to a German audience songs by five American 
composers in their recent joint recital in Berlin, viz., 
John Alden Carpenter, Grant-Schaffer, Cadman, Loeffler 
and Paul Tietjens. 


MacBeth—Florence MacBeth, the, American colora- 
tura soprano of the Chicago Opera Company, appeared 
in a concert in London last week with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, and cable reports say that she 
had a decided success. 

Potter—Howard Potter, the New York musical man- 
ager, sailed for Europe last week aboard the Graf 
Waldersee, to be gone until the middle of July. He 
will present Mme. Ottilie Metzger, Anita Rio and 
Theodor Lattermann in concerts here next season. 

Strauss—In honor of the fiftieth birthday of Richard 
Strauss, Schuster and Loeffler, the Berlin publishers, 
have issued a new edition of Dr. Max Steinitzer’s widely 
known biography of the eminent German composer. 
This edition treats of the complete works of the master. 


Foote—Arthur Foote, the eminent composer and 
teacher of Boston, is well on the road to recovery after 
a critical attack of appendicitis. Mr. Foote was sud- 
denly stricken and a consequent operation was hastily 
advised and performed on May 23. Mr. Foote will 
not resume his work until Autumn. 

Shattuck—Arthur Shattuck, the American pianist, 
and Christian Sinding, composer of the new grand 
opera, “The Sacred Mountain,” were the only guests at 
a dinner given by the King and Queen of Norway on 
the night of May 17. Owing to the great success of 
the new Sinding opera, which was dedicated to Mr. 
Shattuck, both received this invitation so that personal 
congratulations might be extended. 


Hempel—A cablegram from London indicates that 
Frieda Hempel, who is appearing in opera there, has 
been made happy over the return of her pet Pome- 
ranian “Pitti,” which was lost in New York just previous 
to the prima donna’s departure. The dog was restored 
to her by Delbert Loomis of MusicAL AMERICA who, 
after the dog was found in New York, volunteered to 
transport it to Miss Hempel. He arrived with “Pitti” 
aboard the Vaterland last week. 

Schnitzer—Germaine Schnitzer, the pianist, has 
already signed numerous engagements for her appear- 
ances in Europe, having been engaged to tour Ger- 
many, Austria, France and England during the months 
of February and March. Her bookings include appear- 
ances in Vienna, Leipzig, Dresden, Munich, Frankfort, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Stuttgart, Darmstadt and other cities 
in Germany, besides Paris, Nice, Monte-Carlo, London, 
Birmingham, and others. From October to the end of 
January Miss Schnitzer has bookings in the American 
concert field. 

Thibaud—There are few public performers who more 
thoroughly enjoy life than Jacques Thibaud, the French 
violinist. Though conscientious to a degree he wastes 
little time upon unnecessary worry before a perform- 
ance. Recreation to him is as important a factor as 
work, and his spare evenings while in America last 
Winter were invariable devoted to pleasure, such as the 
theater or the movies. “La Boxe,” which has attained 
such popularity in France, numbers him among its 
devotees, and he was greatly disappointed not to be 
able to witness a single pugilistic bout while in New 
York, his concert engagements compelling him to miss 
several. 
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Christine Miller with Two of Her Sis- 
.ters in Highland Park, Pittsburgh 


With the composer at the piano, Chris- 
tine Miller gives a recital of the songs 
of John A. Carpenter before the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Musical Clubs in Chi- 
cago on June 11, and she will sing also 
at the memorial service in the Audi- 
torium on the 14th. On June 24 and 25 
Miss Miller will appear as soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at the 
National Sangerfest in Louisville, Ky., 
singing at the symphony concert and in 
Gade’s “Crusaders.” 





CALIFORNIA MUSICAL GROWTH 





Reports from Smaller Cities Attest It— 
Next Season’s Bookings 


Los ANGELES, June 1.—Reports from a 


number of the smaller cities of Cali- 
fornia show that interest in artistic mat- 
ters is growing throughout the State. 
The California managers, especially 
Messrs. Behymer, of Los Angeles, and 
Greenbaum, of San Francisco, will 
bring to those cities next season a strong 
array of artists, as usual, and the in- 
terest taken is shown by Manager Behy- 
mer’s report of artists placed in a recent 
trip through the State. 

Taking three cities as examples, the 
artists on the Behymer Philharmonic 
courses there probably will be as fol- 
lows: In Fresno, McCormack, Lhévinne, 
Zimbalist and the Barrére company; San 
José, Rudolph Ganz, Julia Culp, Efrem 
Zimbalist and the Barrére company; 
Sacramento, Zimbalist, Julia Culp, Leo 
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Slezak, Lhévinne and the _ Barréres. 

Other towns that obtain their musical 
fare from Mr. Behymer are Bakersfield, 
Merced, Visalia, Yreka, Modesto, Han- 
ford, Santa Clara and a dozen others in 
the center and north of the State. A 
list of cities in Southern California 
which he supplies with artists would 
look like a postoffice register of that 
section. 

A number of prominent artists will 
make their first visit to California next 
season, among them Tina Lerner, Leo 
Slezak, Alma Gluck, Arrigo Serato, 
Alice Verlet, Maggie Teyte and Julia 
Culp. It will be noticed that the large 
cities choose the newer artists, as those 
just mentioned are billed in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Oakland, while in 
the three cities first mentioned only one 
newcomer is listed. W. F. G. 


ADAMOWSKI’S PUPILS 
IN RECITAL IN BOSTON 


High Degree of Skill Displayed by 
Members of New England Conserva- 
tory Ensemble and Quartet Classes 


Boston, June 2.—A triumph for mas- 


ter and pupils was the last concert of the 
year by the advanced students of Josef 
Adamowski’s ensemble and _ quartet 
classes in Recital Hall of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, Monday _ evening. 
Some of the numbers were played with 
real skill and finish and all gave proof 
of careful schooling. 

The first movement of the difficult 
Schumann Quintet in C, op. 163, opened 
the program, It was played by Mr. 
Nowicki, Miss Wright, Mr. Rosen, Misses 
Ridley and Lorthard. Misses Sanderson 
and Lorthard played the adagio and 
finale of the Beethoven Sonata in A Ma- 
jor, op. 69, for pianoforte and violon- 
cello. 

One of the most beautiful numbers was 
the Brahms andante from the Trio in 
C Minor, op. 101, performed by Mr. La- 
fontaine, Miss Bullard and Mr. Vogel. 
Messrs. Blackman, Nowicki, Rosen and 
Vogel had good ensemble and at times 
fine musical feeling in the first movement 
of the Beethoven Quartet in F Minor, 
op. 95. 

The Fauré Scherzo from the Sonata in 
A Major was the brilliant number of the 
evening, and was played by Miss Silver 
and Mr. Rosen, with a verve that would 
have won laurels for maturer artists. 

Perhaps the best ensemble playing was 
in the Wolf-Ferrari finale from the Trio 
in D Major. Miss Cooper, Mr. Nowicki 
and Miss Ridley played it with a gen- 
uine appreciation of its lilting beauty. 

Miss Ridley did exquisite work in the 
Davidoff Fantasie on Russian Themes 
for violoncello. She has a warm steady 
tone. Her teacher, Mr. Adamowski, ac- 
companied her. 

The first movement of the Schumann 
Quintet in E Flat, op. 47, closed the pro- 





gram. Miss Day, Messrs. Blackman, 
Gerhardt and Ward played it creditably. 
L. L. 


Concert of Louisville Prodigy Brings 
Funds for Further Study 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 30.—There is in 
Louisville a little lady of about fourteen 
years whose violin playing is little short 
of wonderful. Her name is Ruth Jones, 
and she is the daughter of a violinist in 
a local theater orchestra. Now, Ruth 


-has been playing. for all sorts of charit- 


able concerts, fétes, etc., without making 
any charge for her services, and when 
she announced a concert for her own 
benefit at Macauley’s Theater last week 
everybody rallied to her support and 
packed the house in order that they might 
add to the musical education fund for 
which the concert was given, as Ruth is 
desirous of going to New York to study. 

Miss Ruth offered a most ambitious 
program, which she played uniformly 
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well, embracing the names of Wieniaw- 
ski, Kreisler, Wilhelmj, Hubay and Bach. 
As usual, Mrs. Newton Crawford, at the 
piano, shared the honors*of the evening. 
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Ethelynde Smith Wins Praise in Two 
New Hampshire Recitals 


MANCHESTER, N. H., May 30.—The 
organ recital by Harry C. Whittemore 
on May 21, in Grace Church, enlisted 
the aid of Ethelynde Smith, soprano, 
Aside from Mr. Whittemore’s fine play- 
ing the singer’s interpretation of “With 
Verdure Clad,” from “The Creation,” 
earned flattering comment from her 
many auditors. Later on she pleased in 
songs by Henschel, Handel and Harriet 
Ware. 

On the following day Miss Smith was 
heard in a joint-recital with Ethel Rice, 
pianist, in Carpenter Memorial Hall. A 
large audience was again in attendance, 
applauding the work of both soloists un- 
stintedly. 


Concert of Dutch Music in Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 30.—Dutch music 
held sway in the entertainment given in 
Unity Hall Monday evening by the 
Apollo Holland Singing Society. “The 
Wedding of Clois and Rosie” was pro- 
duced under the direction of Prof. Chris- 
tian Ferron, who recently came here 
from Amsterdam. The production of 
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this play has been an annual New 
Year’s event in Amsterdam since its first 
performance, more than 200 years ago, 
and its revival in Albany, an original 
Dutch city, was a happy thought. Every 
member of the cast was either born in 
Holland or came of Dutch ancestry, and 
all wore wooden shoes and costumes from 
the land of the dykes. The scenery was 
prepared by M. De Jong, president of the 
society, who also played the part of 
Clois. Mrs. J. Lakeman acted Rosie, and 
both did remarkably well. One of the 
most popular songs was “De Zilveren 
Viloot (“The Silver Fleet’’), a rollicking 
patriotic song celebrating the capture of 
the Spanish fleet in 1628. “Wilhelmus 
Van Nassau,” or “William of Orange,” 
much loved national song, was surpassed 
in its spirited performance only by 
“Wein Neerlandsch Bloed,” or ‘‘Whoever 
Has Netherlandish Blood,” the Holland 


national hymn. “Het Duinlied” (“The 
Dune Song’) was the fourth number. 
W. A. Hz. 


Leoncavallo’s “Zingari’” will have its 
first performance in Germany at Easter. 
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“EXAMS” FOR COAST 
TEACHERS’ SOCIETY 


California Association Limits 
Membership to Holders of 
Credentials 


Bureau of Musical America, 
376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, June 3, 1914. 


The directors of the Music Teachers’ 
Association of California have adopted 
a new movement in the line of standard- 
ization. Their intention, as officially 
stated, is “to determine that thorough 
fundamental preparation has been made 
by systematic training of the applicant 
before being recognized as a member of 


the Music Teachers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia.” In other words, the directors 
would make the association’s member- 
ship credentials equivalent to the cer- 
tificate which a state examination board 
might issue. Committees have been ap- 
pointed to formulate examinations for 
association membership and also for 
association degrees in accordance with 
the following classification, as an- 
nounced by the directors in their month- 


ly bulletin: 


Class I. Teachers of ten years’ experience, 
no examination to be required. This term of 
experience to be increased two years each 
year for six successive years. Class II. 
Teachers of metropolitan, national or inter- 
national repute as music artists or teachers, 
no examination. Class III. Pupils having 
completed or successfully passed the exam- 
inations in a four years’ music study course 
in any accredited school or college of music ; 
also, advanced pupils who have studied at 
least two years under teachers in Class II 
admitted upon presentation of diploma with- 
out further examination. Class IV. Persons 
not eligible under Classes 1, 2 or 3 may be- 
come active members by passing the mem- 
bership examination as formulated by the 
committees in the various branches of music. 
Class V. All active members in good stand- 
ing at the time of adoption of this classifica- 
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tion will be accepted as “Founding Members” 
without examination. The degree of title of 
Fellow shall be conferred upon any active 
members of this association upon presentation 
of a post-graduate diploma covering at least 
a Six years’ course of music study in any ac- 
credited school or college of music or upon 
passing an examination formulated for such 
degree. The degree or title of Associate shall 
be conferred upon any active member, upon 
presentation of a diploma covering at least 
an eight years’ course of music study in an 
accredited college or university, or upon 
passing an examination formulated for such 
degree which shall be considered uniform 
with the degree of Bachelor of Music. 


This plan would give the association a 
self-assumed control to which some peo- 
ple have objected, but the control would 
not extend beyond the membership and 
there would be no interference with out- 
side teachers, good or bad. Undoubtedly 
the organization would prefer the more 
effective regulation that the state could 
bring about. The matter is to be taken 
up for consideration at the annual con- 
vention, which is to be held in San Diego 
during the four days beginning July 13. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





Mme. Arctowska gave her last musi- 
cal afternoon of the season on June 7 
at Brandt Lodge, Hastings-on-Hudson. 
The program was devoted to the modern 
French composers and included several 
songs never sung before in New York. 
Miss Florence Irwin spoke on the mod- 
ern French school and Mrs. Frederick 
William Fink was at the piano. 





Madison Square Garden will be con- 
verted into the semblance of a vast 
Gothic cathedral for the $250,000 pro- 
duction of “The Miracle,” with music by 
Humperdinck. 


NOTABLE COLLEGE 
FESTIVAL IN OHIO 


Berea the Scene of Well Per- 
formed Choral and Chamber 
Music Concerts 


CLEVELAND, June 6.—Commencement 
week at Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, 
included a music festival with two choral 
concerts on Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings, and music by the Philharmonic 
String Quartet at the session of Thurs- 
day afternoon. The music department 
of the joint institution has an enrollment 
of 160 pupils. At its head is Albert 
Riemanschneider, a man of broad schol- 
arship, an organist of high ability, and 
a teacher of remarkable qualifications in 
music history, theory and composition. 

Last year’s gift from the college trus- 
tees to the music school was a $75,000 
building. At this year’s annual meeting 
an appropriation of $25,000 was voted 
to provide an organ for its auditorium, 
which seats 1,000 persons. Fifty class 
rooms, practise studios, and lecture 
rooms, planned by Mr. Riemanschneider 
after approved models, make this build- 
ing one of the finest in the State for mu- 
sical instruction. Berea is a beautiful 
little town of perhaps 2,000 people, with- 
in fifty minutes of Cleveland by trolley. 

For his first program Mr. Riemen- 
schneider chose Dubois’s “Seven Last 





Words” and Barnby’s “The Lord Is 
King,” and, for the second, selections 
from “Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
the “Hymn of Praise” by Mendelssohn. 
The soloists were Jessamine Pike Saw- 
yer, Zoe Prouty Boult, Lila Robeson, 
Warren Whitney and James MacMahon. 

Mrs. Sawyer’s exquisite purity of 
voice, and poetic conception made her an 
ideal singer of the tender music of the 
crucifixion scene. Mr. MacMahon and 
Mr. Whitney were in fine voice, the lat- 
ter especially showing increased volume 
and greater freedom in the use of an al- 
ways beautiful voice. 

Lila Robeson was, of course, the center 
of attraction. All “Western Reserve” 
claims her as its own, and as soon as her 
operatic Winter is over she is in demand 
for engagements in all the towns of this 
northern Ohio district. Her rich voice 
stood out in splendid reliéf with the back- 
ground of the efficient little Berea or- 
chestra. The chorus of 150 singers did 
effective and creditable work on both 
evenings. 

Mr. Riemenschneider sailed on Satur- 
day for three months’ organ study in 
Paris with his old master, Charles 
Widor. ALICE BRADLEY. 
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His almost vehement temperament, which he moulds with great 


plasticity and above all his wonderful individuality and compelling personality, chal- 
lenge one’s wonderment and admiration. 
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PAOLO GUETTA 


Verdi. 
Dalle antiche norme e dalle nuove—Ediz. G. Ricordi & Co. 


ot wich ALESSANDRO BONCI cic: 


On the Examining Board at the Conservatorium G. 
Il canto nel suo meccanismo—Ediz. U. Hoepli. 


Dearest Master: 


CONTRALTO 





PROFESSOR OF SINGING 
Via PASSARELLA 7 MILAN, ITALY 


Author of: 


Parma, 21st Sept., 1913. 


The ideas you express on the teaching of singing in your ‘‘Dalle antiche norme e dalle nuove’’ corresponds 


so exactly to those of the true School, and to mine, 
wish, for the sake of the revival of this Italian Art, 





that as well as congratulating you most heartily. I 
that all may follow them. Alessandro Bonci. 
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THIS SOPRANO REFUSED TO “ QUIT” 





Florence Anderson Otis Disproved 
Discouraging Estimate of 
Manager 


A recent article in MUSICAL AMERICA 
in regard to the difficulty of singers get- 
ting a hearing has called forth the rela- 
tion of a number of such incidents—for 
instance, the story of Florence Ander- 
son Otis, the young coloratura soprano. 
Some three years ago she sang for a 
New York concert manager and when 
she had finished he told her that she 
was merely one of thousands of Ameri- 
can girls who thought they could sing, 


that she was wasting her time and money 
in study and that his advice would be to 
quit and forget her misplaced ambition. 

Mrs. Otis went home with the deter- 
mination to show the manager that for 
once he was wrong. For two years she 
studied faithfully, and during that time 
did not sing in public except as a mem- 
ber of the Rubinstein Club chorus. At 
one of the rehearsals of the club Mrs. 
W. R. Chapman, the president, was at- 
tracted by Mrs. Otis’s voice and asked 
her to sing for the conductor, W. R. 
Chapman. At the end of this hearing 
the soprano was engaged immediately as 
a soloist for the next public concert of 
the club. The next day Mrs. Chapman 
telephoned to a rising firm of managers 
and told them she had discovered a new 
soprano whom she wanted them to hear. 

This hearing was prolonged by the 
astonished managers until it coveréd an 
hour and forty minutes. The next day 
contracts were signed. In the following 
week the Rubinstein Club concert was 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria, and it 
happened that one of the hearers was 
the very manager who had advised Mrs. 
Otis to “quit.” After the coloratura had 
received an ovation, the manager sought 
one of the women on the committee and 
asked to be presented to the singer, say- 





—Photo by Brandenburg 
Otis, Coloratura 


Anderson 
Soprano 


Florence 


ing, “I want that young woman’s name 
on a contract.” 

“Why, Mr. So-and-So,” was the reply, 
“you had a chance two years ago—she 
has just signed with Foster & David.” 





Arion Club of Milwaukee Plans Exten- 
sion Campaign 


MILWAUKEE, June 6.—John E. Jones, 
baritone, of this city, was elected presi- 
dent of the Arion Musical Club, the lead- 
ing English-speaking choral organization 
of Milwaukee, at the annual meeting on 
Monday. This is the first time in ten 
years that the club has elected a new 
president, Walter P. Bishop having 
served exactly a decade. He was obliged 
to decline re-election because of increas- 
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ing. business cares. Dr. Warren B. Hik 
was elected vice-president; A. J. Winnie, 
secretary; C. H. Mueller, treasurer; 
Arthur Geiger, librarian, and Charles 
E. Sammond, Carl O. Skinrood and E. 
A. Erdman, directors. Past President 
Bishop and Charles W. Dodge, who has 
been accompanist for the Arions for 
many years, were elected to honorary 
membership in recognition of their ser- 
vices. President Jones announced that 
the first work will be to increase the 
active membership to 100, the male choir 
now numberiny seventy. The junior de- 
partment, developed during the last three 
years with remarkable success, will re- 
ceive especial attention and it is planned 
to make the number of voices an even 
500. The Cecilian Choir, the women’s 
auxiliary, will continue its efforts and 
also increase its membership. M.N.S. 





““ MARKETENDERIN ”? PREMIERE 





Humperdinck’s Music Graceful but Work 
Is Dramatically Weak 


BERLIN, May 23.—The Cologne pre- 
miére of Humperdinck’s ‘“Marketen- 
derin” (“The Vivandiére”) did not win 
the degree of success augured for it. 
The composer appears in this work in 
most pleasant melodic guise and the 
orchestration is effective and agreeable 
throughout. It is the treatment of the 
plot, dealing with General Bliicher and 
the love affairs of a Marketenderin, who 
turns out to be a spy, which prejudices 
the success of the opera, with its blus- 
tering patriotism and naive dialogue. 
Thofgh the Marketenderin is finally 
proved to be a very goddess of useful- 
ness in delivering important documents 
into the hands of General Bliicher, her 
love affairs are too monotonous to hold 
the attention or command respect. 

Humperdinck has composed music in 
this score which will find its way to 
popularity. Whatever its shortcomings 
that of banality cannot be ascribed to it. 
Humperdinck remains ever graceful in 
melodic outline, however commonplace 
the dramatic situation may be. 

The composer was called before the 
curtain and heartily cheered.  Eliza- 
beth Betram and Hans Clemens dis- 
played good vocal material and also 
acted their parts well. Gustav Brecher 
conducted ably. GO. F. d. 





Joseph von Stenzynski, who claims to 
have been court musician to the King of 
Saxony, was sentenced to the Elmira Re- 
formatory by Judge Swann, of New 
York, June 5, having been convicted of 
stealing a violin which Henry Knopf, 
dealer, No. 119 East Twenty-third street, 
had given him to sell. 





Music lovers in Spartanburg, S. C., 
heard an excellent song recital on May 
23, when the pupils of Mrs. A. G. 
Blotcky presented a program of much 
interest. 


ENDS ACTIVE SEASON 





Laura Combs, Soprano, a Member of 
Noted Artists’ Quartet 


Laura Combs, soprano of the New 
York Artists’ Quartet, of which the 
other members are Flora Hardie, con- 
tralto; Frank Ormsby, tenor, and Fred 
Martin, bass, will complete her concert 





Laura Combs, Soprano of the New York 
Artists’ Quartet, Who Has Completed 
a Busy Season 


season with a private recital in Ridge- 
field, Conn., at the home of Mrs. Joseph 
E. Brown. Miss Combs’s recital and con- 
cert engagements have included one with 
the Woodman Choral Society, Brooklyn, 
recital in Brooklyn, a recital in New 
York and a private recital in Brooklyn. 

With the quartet Miss Combs sang at 
the Waldorf, New York, and made a 
short tour of the South, visiting such 
cities as Parkersburg, W. Va.; Meridian, 
Miss.; Farmville, Va.; Raleigh, N. C.; 
Rock Hill, S. C.; Calhoun, S. C.; Tupelo, 
Miss.; Talladega, Ala., and _ Bristol, 
Tenn. 

In addition to this work Miss Combs 
has filled one of the most important 
church positions in Brooklyn, the First 
Presbyterian Church, at which C. Hunt- 
ington Woodman is organist and choir- 
director. A greater portion of her time 
the coming season will be devoted to re- 
cital, concert and oratorio. 
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schooled.’’-—New York Sun, Dec. 13, 1913. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS ON MUSICAL SUBJECTS 














Dr. Sigmund Spaeth Throws 
New Light on Milton’s Appre- 
ciation of Music—New Work 
for Children—The Chassevant 
Method of Education 


66 ILTON’S Knowledge of Music— 

Its Source and Its Significance 
in his Works’* is the title of one of 
the most complete theses which an Amer- 
ican man of letters has done in recent 
years. It is the work of Sigmund Gott- 
fried Spaeth, who presented it to the 
faculty of Princeton University in candi- 
dacy for the degree of Ph.D. 

The value of research, such as a work 
of this kind entails, is perhaps not as 
apparent as it ought to be. Dr. Spaeth 
has gone into his subject exhaustively 
and has discovered anew every allusion 
to the art of music which the great Eng- 
lish poet has made. There is perhaps 


nothing so satisfying as this type of ex- 
amination, for it is one of the few 
means by which the art of literature and 
music may be connected and their rela- 
tion pointed out for the benefit of those 
who do not realize what it really is. 
Were there more who understood how 
closely allied the fine arts are there 
would surely be a ‘wider general interest 
in them than that displayed even at the 
present time. 

The book is divided into five principal 
sections: I—English Music in the Seven- 
teenth Century. II—The Life of Milton 
as a Musician. IIJ—Milton and the Art 
of Music. IV—Milton and the Theory 
of Music. V.—The Significance of Mil- 
ton’s Knowledge of Music. These are 
followed by five appendices: I—The 
Most Important Passages in Milton’s 
Works Illustrating his Knowledge of 
Music. II—Milton’s Friendship with 
Henry Lawes. III—Leonora Baroni, the 
Singer. IV—An Essay Read in the Pub- 
lic Schools, “On the Music of the 
Spheres.” V—The Most _ Important 
Sources of Milton’s Knowledge of Music. 
Dr. Spaeth’s essay on English music in 
the Seventeenth Century is highly in- 
teresting; in truth, it opens up much 
fact that is hardly known at all. In the 
division devoted to Milton’s life as a 
musician he informs us that Milton’s 


*“Milton’s Knowledge of Music—Its Source 
and Its Significance in His Works.’ By Dr. 
Sigmund Gottfried Spaeth. The University 


Library, Princeton. Paper, pp. 186. 
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father was a “composer of real merit,” 
quoting Hawkins as his authority. The 
author of “Paradise Lost’ was then a 
musician not only theoretically but prac- 
tically and is said to have played the 
organ well at the time of his entrance 
into St. Paul’s Church. Dr. Spaeth also 
speaks of his essay, dating back from his 
university days, called “On the Music of 
the Spheres.” His treatment of Milton’s 
feelings toward the art of music and his 
constant references to it in his poems 
is peculiarly apt and intelligent. In 
“Milton and the Theory of Music” he 
discusses carefully numerous passages in 
the same admirable way. Perhaps the 
section called “The Significance of Mil- 
ton’s Knowledge of Music” gives us Dr. 
Spaeth’s personal understanding of the 
relationship in the most adequate man- 
ner. Here he points out how the ob- 
servation on Milton’s knowledge of 
music aids us in our estimating what 
Milton really was. It is the spirit of 
the man Milton that interests him. He 
believes that he was influenced by the 
same things which have influenced other 
poets and other musicians. He estab- 
lishes the unusual mental and spiritual 
attributes of the great English poet in 
a truly significant way. 

The appendices are equally engaging. 
The first one contains the most im- 
portant passages from Milton’s poems 
illustrating his knowledge of music, 
finely arranged in chronological order, 
while in the fifth appendix the sources 
of the poet’s theory of music, from the 
writings of such men as Plato, Aristotle, 
Aristoxenus, Ambrosius, Macrobius and 
Plutarch, are given in selection. 

All through the work one is impressed 
by the dignity of Dr. Spaeth’s prose, with 
the sincerity of his purpose and with 
his conscientious examination into the 
poet’s complete work. It is an unusually 
worthy achievement and its appeal must 
be equally strong among music lovers 
and admirers of Milton. It is this kind 
of research work by men of general cul- 
ture which makes for a better appre- 
ciation of the fine arts. A. W. K. 


* ¢ »* 


HE Oliver Ditson Company issues a 
book of “Sixty Musical Games and 
Recreations,”’} by Laura Rountree Smith. 
This book, which is the result of a care- 
ful observation of how young folks learn 
things, is worthy of much praise in that 
it is a concise and attractive treatment 
of the matter. The various games are 
accurately described and the composi- 
tions which are to be played during the 
games are suggested. 


* * *k 


OR music teachers who interest them- 
selves in the education of the young 
Marian P. Gibb’s “A Guide to the 
Chassevant Method of Musical Educa- 
tion,”’{ recently issued by the Frederick 
A. Stokes Company will be worth read- 
ing. 

The book is the result of the modern 
movement in pedagogy by means of 
which the child is taught differently than 
is the adult. Several important theories 
are stated and reasons given for their 
validity. The children are taught the 
elements of music by means of stories 
with illustrations, in which the rests, 
notes, and other signs figure conspicu- 
ously. The author handles the matter of 
modulation in a very simple and attrac- 
tive manner, in fact far more prac- 
ticably than do many erudite theorists. 
The style of the work is simple and 
clear and it should have a careful ex- 
amination from those whose profession 
it is to explain music to children. 


*“SixtTy Musical GAMES AND RECRE- 
ATIONS.” By Laura Rountree Smith. Pub- 
lished by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Mass. Cloth, pp. 153. Price, 75 cents. 

tA GUIDE TO THE CHASSEVANT METHOD OF 
MUSICAL EDUCATION.” By Marian P. Gibb. 
Published by the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York, 1914. Cloth, pp. 141. 
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6¢TQYLEMENTARY Theory of Music” 
is a miniature reference book for 


children, by M. R. and M. B. Black.§ 
The catechetical form has been adopted 
throughout and, although this method 
hardly enhances the interest of the mat- 
ter treated, it undoubtedly makes for 
simplicity and brevity, besides rendering 
it valuable as a modest reference book. 

The little work is comprised of ten 
chapters under the following headings: 
The Keyboard, The Staff, Scales and 


Keys, Time, Signs and Words Used in 
Music, Classified Intervals, Chords, 
Form, Ornaments, and Some Rules for 
Practice. All of these are intelligently 
treated, a minimum amount of technical 
terminology is employed and the work 
as a whole is well planned. Sketches 
of the lives and salient characteristics 
of eleven of the greatest composers since 
the time of Bach acts as a sort of post- 
lude and, as the authors suggest, may 
well be used in conjunction with the 
Perry Prints. 
B. R. 





§“Elementary Theory of Music.” <A Refer- 
ence Book for Children. By M. R. and M. B. 
Black. Published by Charles W. Homeyer 
& Co., Boston, Mass. Pp. 43. Price, 
50 cents net. 
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MRS. HENRY SMOCK 


BOICE 





MISS SUSAN S. 

Vocal Studios: 43 E. 27th St., N. Y., Tel. 1977 
Mad. Sq.; Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, Tel. 6400 
Prospect. 

EMMA BUCCINI 
LANGUAGE 


TEACHER OF ITALIAN 
DICTION A SPECIALTY 
Tel. 123 Morningside. 3143 Broadway, New York 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
By appointment only 


ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT 
817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone 9180 Riverside 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS soprano 


Address, 106 West 90th Street, New York. 
Telephone, 3552 River. 
Met. Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. 


WILLIAM J, FALK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address, 124 E, 92d Street 
Telephone: 4881 Lenox 


THOMAS FARMER BARITONE 


Paul by Handel Society, London, 
May 12th. 
Management: M. H. HANSON, 4387 5th Ave., N. Y¥. 


JESSIE 6. FENNER 


Mezzo-Soprano— Teacher of Singing 
15 West 36th Street, New York 
Telephone 3873 Greeley 


HENRY T, FLECK 


Head Musical De 
Normal College, 
68th St. and Park Ave- - - 


BLANCHE GOODE 


PIANIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 
Address, JOSEPH JOINER, 439 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


JOHN WALTER HALL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 














New York 





Engaged for St. 








rtment, 
ew York. 
Tel. 2443 Plaza 











843-844 Carnegie Hall New York 
elephone 4449 Columbus 
ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN 
PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia | 





SUE HARVARD, soprano 


Concert — Oratorio — Recital 
Miller Bersetstr, 43 Dresden, Germany. 


STYLE, DICTION, AND REPERTOIRE 
Mr. Huhn will teach during the Summer 
231 West 96th Street 








New York | 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryant 


WASSILI LEPS 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Willow Grove, Summer 1914. Other engagements 
booking. Address The Powelton, Philadelphia. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York 











153 West 76th St. New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 
FLORENCE £, H. MARVIN GFACHER 


New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 


Brooklyn Studio: 75 Willow Street 
Refers by permission to Dr. Holbrook Curtis and Riccardo Martin 


J, MASSELL, voice Placing 


Specialist in breathing. Opera and Concert 


Repertoire, 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK. 


Tel., Bryant 3589. 


MRS. LAURA E, MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Aeolian Hall, West 42nd Street, New York. 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 YORK 











BROADWAY, NEW 
Sole Teacher of Margaret Keyes 





Mme. MATJA VON NIESSEN-STONE 


(Formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


Private Studio No. 520 West End Ave., 
Tel. 10003 River. New York 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


Teacher of Singing 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


MR. and MRS. EDMUND SEVERN 
VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
131 West 56th St. Phone 2503 Columbus 


HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 


Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church. 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Address, Trinity Parish House, Toledo, O. 


The STERNBERG SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 


10 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. E. NEWLIN, Secretary 
CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, President. 


WILLIAM STICKLE —erenoos aly 


VOICE CULTURE Hof-Theater, Munich, Germany 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 
1028 AZolian Hall New York City 


VAN YORX, THEO, tenor 


STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 
3701 Greeley 


TEACHES THIS SUMMER 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 
Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 
42 West 76th St., New York. 


FREDERIG WARREN 














Late of Braggiotti Opera Schoo 














TENOR Four Years Pupil of Jean de Reszke 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
Berlin, W. 11/12 Prinz Regenten Str. 








MINNA KAUFMANN 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION—Lehmann Methods 
CONCERTS and RECITALS 
HOLLY, Secretary. Studlo, 866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MAURICE LAFARGE 





PREPARES FOR OPERA AND CONCERT 
Diction ; 


French 
Me., 


Lyric 
July and August. 


Specialist in Style and 
Summer Course, Harrison, 
NEW YORK STUDIO: 


15 W. 36th STREET 





CLAUDE WARFORD 


TENOR and TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone, Bryant 1274. 





MME. RITA, CONTRALTO. 


Wi LBOURN WILLETTE, Pianist-Composer 


Unique combination recitals. Separate Engage- 
ments. Instruction. 


Studio: 201 Fuller Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOSTON PIANIST SCORES 
IN PADEREWSKI SONATA 


Frank Watson Repeats Interpretation 
that Earned Composer’s Praise— 
Recital at Conservatory 


Boston, June 1.—The New England 
Conservatory concert of the week end- 
ing May 30 was the pianoforte recital 
by Frank Watson of the faculty. Mr. 
Watson’s recent audition with Paderew- 
ski, who commended him highly, had 
aroused particular interest in this re- 
cital and he had a large audience. His 
big number was the Paderewski Sonata 
in E Flat Minor, which he had played a 
few weeks earlier for the composer. 

This is a work of tremendous techni- 
cal difficulties, and the greatest pos- 
sible tribute to Mr. Watson’s perform- 
ance is to quote Mr. Paderewski as his 
critic. After complimenting the young 
pianist warmly on his technical ability 
and interpretation, the composer wrote 
a dedication on Mr. Watson’s copy of 
the music and afterwards sert a photo- 
graph “with sincere thanks to Mr. Frank 
Watson for his beautiful performance of 
my sonata.” To Mr. Clary, Mr. Watson’s 
teacher, Mr. Paderewski also expressed 
hearty appreciation. 

This was the first time Paderewski had 
ever heard this sonata ef his played, and 
he declared that Mr. Watson’s perform- 
ance had reconciled him to leaving it as 
it stands instead of making certain 
changes which he had considered. 

Mr. Watson will go abroad a year 
from now and will go again to Paderew- 
ski for suggestions. The pianist is now 
considering some orchestral engagements 
for next Winter. L. L. 





Gatti-Casazza in Berlin 
BERLIN, May 30.—General Manager 
Gatti-Casazza, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, arrived in Berlin this week. 











**His tone is good, his intonation 
generally accurate,'’ said the New 
York Sun of 


JAIME 


OVERTON 


The Young American 
Violinist 
After his Aeolian Hall Debut 
on January 14, 1914 


Management: 
ANTONIA 
SAWYER 

1425 Broadway 
N. Y. 





Photo by Mishkin. 


























ARION GLEE ENDS TRENTON’S SEASON 
WITH CONCERT OF ARTISTIC VALUE 











Arion Glee Club, of Trenton, N. J., William Woodhouse, Jr., Conductor. 


TRENTON, N. J., June 1.—The final 
concert of the season of the Arion Glee 
Club, William Woodhouse, Jr., conduc- 
tor, was given recently at Association 
Hall before a brilliant audience. 

The admired soloists were Edna Dun- 
ham, soprano, and Sara Gurowitsch, 
‘cellist. There was much enthusiasm 
shown*for Miss Dunham’s spirited and 
beautiful singing of Ronald’s “Prelude,” 
Arditi’s “Parla,” Alexander’ Russell’s 
“Sunset,” the old Scotch “Bonnie, Sweet 
Bonnie” and German’s “Love is meant to 
make us glad.” Her relished extras 
were Emmell’s “Philosophy” and Blanch 
H. Barbot’s “The Sea Hath Its Pearls.” 


Miss Gurowitsch’s masterly gifts were 
displayed in a Chopin Nocturne, and Pop- 
per’s “Elfentanz” and Polonaise de Con- 
cert. Together the two soloists were 
heard pleasurably in Leroux’s colorful 
“Le Nil.” Miss Barbot accompanied the 
soloists capably. 

The excellent male chorus, under Mr. 
Woodhouse’s efficient baton, sang part- 
songs by Gounod, Offenbach, Sullivan, 
Horn, Woodhouse, Kuhlau and Thayer 
in a highly creditable manner. The 
club’s able accompanist was William H. 
Brammer, who is a worthy product of 
Trenton teaching. The members of the 
club are the following: 


Kirst Tenors—Thomas Bennett, the Rey. 
Walter S. Bonnell, James PD. grady, H. 
Praule Clark, Howard W. Gage, William Gee, 
G. Ryland Newell, Michael H. Seifert, J. T. 
West, W. H. Butterworth, Robert Gressner, 
Albert G. Watson, Alfred L. Knapp, Robert 
de Costa. 

Second Tenors—Girard H. Child, August 
Trembe, William Christie, Herbert Frost, Wil- 
liam P. Fuhrmann, C. Percy Moon, Frank W. 
Muschert, A. L. Ondyke, George K. Ryan. 

First Bass—Benjamin Hancox, William F. 
Hayes, Arthur M. Kurtz, George H. Rowley, 
Charles KE. Sommers, Harold Tarnoske, Fred 
S. Tilton, Charles B. Warren, Robert Wee- 
lans, Henry Wrigley, I. H. Noves. 

Second Bass—A. C. Biles, Peter C. Fuhr- 
mann, EK. A. Horn, A. B. Kauffmann, Thomas 
S. Purrington, Melville T. Reed, Harry H. 
Rittenhouse, Leon W. Sleifer, William J. 
Suplee, Dr. Fred S. Westwood, Dr. Miles W 
Wagner. 





FELLOW TOWNSPEOPLE 
HONOR HELEN WARRUM 


Chicago Opera Soprano Gives Her First 
Recital in Her Home City of 
Indianapolis and Receives 
Ovation 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 1.—An_ ovation 
which would have filled the heart of 
any artist with joy was tendered Helen 
Warrum at the Murat Thursday evening 
when she gave a song recital which 
marked her homecoming after a season 
with the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany. Miss Warrum is an Indianapolis 
soprano, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Warrum, and the recital in which she 
was the principal figure had been ar- 
ranged as a testimonial of the apprecia- 
tion of her townspeople. A civic com- 
mittee, headed by Mayor Joseph E. Bell, 


made all the arrangements and _ the 
money realized ffom the recital was pre- 
sented to Miss Warrum, who will leave 
shortly to fill several operatic engage- 
ments in Italy. 

Miss Warrum’s recital on Thursday 
was the first she has ever given in this 
city. The theater was completely filled. 
Miss Warrum’s program included a 
number of arias, a group of Brahms 
lieder, several old French songs, two 
Debussy numbers and a group of Eng- 
lish songs. She sang in French, Italian, 
German and English, displaying a voice 
of splendid quality, employed with artis- 
tic effect. At the conclusion of the first 
half of her program the young singer 
was recalled many times and the flowers 
given her constituted the most mag- 
nificent floral display ever seen in an 
Indianapolis theater. 

Miss Warrum is a product of Ameri- 
can training. She made her first studies 
in Indianapolis and later went to New 


York. She first attracted attention two 
seasons ago when Andreas Dippel gave 
her a hearing and asked her if she could 
prepare the role of the Fairy Godmother 
in “Cendrillon” in two days’ time. Miss 
Warrum accomplished the task and was 
given a contract with the Chicago com- 
pany forthwith. P. R. M. 
Wagner’s Daughter, Obtains 
Divorce 

More publicity was given to the do- 
mestic affairs of the Wagner family on 
June 3, when, according to cable de- 
spatches from Berlin, Frau Daniela 
Thode, daughter of Frau Cosima Wag- 
ner and her first husband, Hans von 
Bulow, was granted a divorce in Heidel- 
berg from her husband, Prof. Henry 
Thode, on the ground of infidelity. Herr 
Thode was formerly professor of history 
at Heidelberg University and was long 
associated with Frau Cosima in the man- 
agement of the Bayreuth festivals. 


Cosima, 








What 


‘La Prensa”’ 


said after the wonderful ‘‘Lucia’’ 


MARIA BARRIENTOS 


The celebrated coloratura soprano, who is to appear next season with the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company 


cadenza sung at the Colon Theater in 


Ayres by 


3uenos 





‘‘She achieved a great artistic triumph—the most legitimate that we have seen on this stage.’’ 














CONSTANTINO 


of Metropolitan and Boston Opera Houses and also principal theatres in Europe and South America 


Concert Tour United States, October, November and December, 1914 


Management United States and Canada - 





FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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HOW EXPERIENCE IN OPERA CAN 
BE ACQUIRED IN AMERICA 








Alice Gentle’s Career an Illustration of Advantages of Home 
Training—‘‘What Can Be Learned There that Can’t Be 
Taught Here?’?— Mme. Doria’s Unhappy Experience in 
“Getting a Reputation’ in Italy 








LICE GENTLE, the American so- 
prano, who was a member of Oscar 
Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany, sang this Spring in the Zuro com- 
pany’s season of grand opera in an East 
Side theater in New York. 

“What do you actually get out of sing- 
ing here?” was the question recently put 
to her by an interviewer from the New 
York Telegraph. 

“Experience,” was the answer. “Did 
experience ever hurt anyone? Isn’t it 


after all more pleasant and profitable to 
acquire that essential thing, experience, 
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COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Season 1914-15 Now Booking 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, 
Recitals and Festivals. 
European Address: American Address: 
68 rue de l’Aurore, 62 De Hart Place, 

Bruxelles, Belgium Elizabeth, N. J. 











here in New York than it is to pick it up 
in Europe, and go through what other 
singers have gone through, are going 
through and must go through to gain 
recognition?” 

“With whom did you study in Europe?” 
I asked. 

“T never have crossed the Atlantic, nor 
the Pacific, for that matter. No, I am 
an-honest-to-goodness home product. My 
voice was born with me in this country, 
and all my training has been here in 
New York. I want to go to Europe, yes, 
some day when I feel tired enough to 
rest and can’t accomplish it here, but 
what can I learn over there that I can’t 
be taught here? Don’t you think prog- 
ress depends upon ourselves, given an 
excellent teacher to be sure?” 

“You apparently agree with Alma 
Gluck that a girl’s talent can be de- 
veloped best in. this country provided this 
is her country.” 

“Alas! here in America young women 
save their earnings and then rush to 
Europe to take up musical study. Some 
succeed, others fail. In most cases the 
poor students who are away in a foreign 
country are at the mercy of the world. 
This country can provide everything that 
is necessary to the student’s education, 
and is, I think, gaining the musical 
standard that Europe always has had. 
A girl who aspires to operatic honors can 
be taught every branch of music and 
given an education as complete and ex- 
cellent and with vastly less expense than 
she can hope now to get abroad.” 

“Are many such artists taking advan- 
tage of the superior qualifications?” 

“Doesn’t America abound with native 
artists of major rank?” she went on. 
“Why haven’t we a national spirit for 
the production of grand opera? It 
doesn’t seem to exist, yet right here we 
have American artists who are equal in 
every respect to foreign singers. I am 
not crying about lack of appreciation. 








MARIE MORRISEY 





CONTRALTO 


Management, LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 








GENEVIEVE 


HAENSEL & JONES 


FINLAY-STEWART 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Aeolian Hall, New York 








LAURA 





COMBS 


Concert— SOPRANO — Oratorio 


Personal Address: 92 GATES AVENUE, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TEL. 4280 PROSPECT 





CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress 


All Departments of the Conservatory are open throughout the summer, as during the 


school year. 
Conservatories. 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of Foremost European 
The faculty numbers some of the Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


ELOCUTION MUSIC LANGUAGES 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort and luxurious surroundings. The most com- 
pletely equipped buildings devoted to music in America. Day and resident students may 
enter at any time. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Personally, I have nothing to complain 
of. I hope my time will come, and if 
anything I might do would speed the day 
I am with it heart and soul. Aren’t the 
audiences a joy here? And aren’t they 
as critical as any you can find? They 
come not because it is a smart thing to 
go to the opera, nor because they want to 
be seen; they are here because the operas 
are old friends of theirs. They are exact- 
ing, too, and they are discriminating and 
loyal. The company is a delight to work 
with; really, it is ‘serious business sing- 
ing here. I am not sure they would 
forgive me if by any chance I failed to 
give the best I fase to offer.” 

“You spoke of the unpleasant experi- 
ences women have endured in getting 
shy ise in Europe,” I ventured. “Did 
you have any particular singer in mind?” 
“T never can forget what Doria told 
me once. She sang with the Manhattan, 
you recall. She said before she was 
given the hearing she desired in Paris 
she was advised to get a reputation. She 
went out to find one. It gives me a chill 
now to think of it. She toured through 
Italy. Imagine a one-night stand series 
in the small towns of Italy if you can. 
She was afraid to sing lest when she 
opened her mouth she might receive an 
aged vegetable in her face.’ She kept up 
the tour at a terrible strain, and after 
she had cried herself to sleep night after 
night she would wake up in the morning 


and say to herself, ‘Get a reputation; 
get your name known; you are of no ac- 
count until you do. Nobody wants you 
until somebody is talking about you!’ 
Then she would dress and go on to the 
next town, where the said vegetable 
tribute would invariably be repeated. I 
don’t know why she got vegetables in her 
face instead of flowers or fruit, but she 
didn’t know either. After months of 
this she returned to Paris sufficiently 
established as a singer to be worthy of 
consideration. Then she was engaged 
and came on to New York. When she 
saw what our girls could do here and 
remain among friends she asked, ‘Why 
do they leave? Why do they go over 
there?’ ” 


The New York Military Band, Ed- 
win Franko Goldman, conductor, will 
again give a series of four concerts 
at Columbia University during the Sum- 
mer. The dates set are July 16, 21 and 
23 and August 4. These concerts take 
place on the campus. The programs will 
include music by such composers as 
Beethoven, Wagner, Liszt, Verdi, Puc- 
cini, Richard Strauss, Sibelius and 
others. The band is composed of lead- 
ing wind instrument players of New 
York, most of whom are members of 
the Metropolitan and Philharmonic or- 
chestras. It is managed by Ernest F. 


Wagner. . 











The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


1 W. 34th St., New York 


PRESENTS FOR ‘THE SEASON 
1914—1915 


MISS FLORENCE 


HINKLE 


THE FOREMOST AMERICAN SOPRANO 


4 


Miss Hinkle’s next appearance at the Worcester Festival will 
be her fourth, and with the Mendelssohn Choir, of Toronto, her 


sixth, in consecutive years. 


This is a record for consecutive 


appearances with organizations of such importance. 
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DAVID anno CLARA 


MANNES 


Sonata Recitals 
Season 1914-15 
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Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, NEW YORK 


Steinway Piano Used 


“It is the spirit of both Mr. and Mrs. Mannes that counts for much, their musicianship is of the heart 


as well as of the mind, and all they do is touched with profeund fervor and even reverence.’’—St. 


Times, Jan. 27, °14 


Louis 











Milan, 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY. 


(VOCAL STUDIOS) 


Via Antonio Kramer, No. 4. 


Teacher of many of the best known SINGERS OF TODAY. 
PUPILS “GUARANTEED DEBUT” IN OPERA IN EUROPE WHEN READY. 


ITALY. 








SEASON 1914-15 
LOUIS 


SIEGEL 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 


FIRST_AMERICAN TOUR 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York City 








uta ROBESON 


CONTRALTO—Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Washington, D. C., Evening Star, May 16, 
1911. 


With voice and dramatic fire suited to the 
role, Lila Robeson as Ortrud, wife of Tel- 
ramund, made a marked impression and found 


warm favor with the audience throughout. 
Miss Robeson has a voice of singular beauty 


and power that almost tempts one to believe 
its range is illimitable, but with her singing, 
as with her acting, she is always mistress of 
her role and keeps her rare talents well in 


hand. 








Address care of Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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DR. GOETZL AS DIPPEL CONDUCTOR 


_—_-— 


Noted Musician Chosen for Post 
in Opéra Comique Season 
of Impresario 


Pointing to the careful preparations 
which Andreas Dippel is making for his 
season of “opéra comique” next Fall is 
the engagement of Dr. Anselm Goetz] as 
principal conductor. Dr. Goetzl, who has 


been in New York this year, has had a 
wide experience in operatic work, having 
been assistant to Felix Mottl for a num- 
ber of years and also associated with An- 
gelo Neumann in Prague. 

In Mr. Dippel’s absence he is conduct- 
ing with enthusiasm the voice trials in 
the Metropolitan Opera House. To a 
MUSICAL AMERICA representative he said 
the other day of his first season in New 
York: “It is strange how things come up 
so suddenly here. When I first came to 
New York I had very little to do and was 
actually wondering whether or not it 
was possible to establish myself here 
artistically. Then came my appointment 
as conductor of the Heinebund, and now 
my engagement with Mr. Dippel. Over 
night, I might almost say, I became so 
busy that I have no leisure time at all. 
And I have a comic opera to finish.” 

Dr. Goetzl is also prominent as a com- 
poser, his opera on Moliére’s “Les Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules” having been produced 
successfully abroad. The operetta he 





Dr. Anselm Goetzl, Principal Conductor 
Dippel Opéra Comique 


speaks of is to be produced by the Dippel 
forces under his baton in the Fall, at 
which time the Shuberts will also put on 
his “Madame Flirt,” a musical comedy 
which has won much approval on the 
Continent in the last year or two. 





Helen Stanley to Be St. Louis Apollo 
Club Soloist 


The executive committee of the St. 
Louis Apollo Club has engaged Helen 
Stanley, formerly a member of the Chi- 
cago-Philadelphia and the National 
Canadian Opera companies, for its 1914- 
1915 series of concerts. Next year will 
rer _ twenty-first season of the Apollo 

ub. 





of Milwaukee Makes 


Début 


MILWAUKEE, June 6.—Just at the 
close of the musical season in Milwaukee 
the Handel Choir, of comparatively re- 
cent origin, but nevertheless the most 
important factor in choral circles of the 
south side, made its first bow to the 
public on Tuesday last by presenting 


Handel Choir 


Whiting’s cantata, “The Tale of the 
Viking” in Plankington Hall auditorium, 
under the direction of Thomas Boston, of 
Milwaukee,. basso and choral leader. The 
soloists were Clementine Malek, soprano, 
of the Wisconsin Conservatory of Music 
faculty; Frederick Wergin, tenor, and 
George F. Russell, baritone. A dozen 
strings from the Auditorium Symphony 
Orchestra enhanced the beauty of the 
performance. Lulu Lunde played the 
piano and Grace Davis the pipe organ 
parts. M. N. S. 





New Cantata by Fond du Lac Clergy- 
man-Composer Produced 


FOND pu Lac, WIs., June 2.—The new 
cantata, “Jesus at Jacob’s Well,” from 
the pen of the Rev. P. G. Van Zandt, of 
Fond du Lac, was given its premiére by 
the choral society of the Baptist Church 
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FROM A DISTINGUISHED 
CELLIST TO A DISTINGUISHED 


= = 
= Dear Mr. Hadley: = 
= Although knowing for many years your name as being the one of a very = 
= talented musician and composer, I was very happy to see by the way you 3 
= accompanied me yesterday at the Symphony concert you had another title to add 3 
= to those above mentioned, that of a very fine conductor. =| 
= Before leaving the city I would like to thank you and the San Francisco Z 
= Symphony Orchestra for the interest and careful attention that you gave to 3 
= my accompaniments, which I am delighted to say resulted in a performance 3 
= which was most satisfactory to me. = 
= In closing I want to wish you good luck, both for 2 
= yourself and the Orchestra, for the future, and I want EZ 
4] to express my great pleasure in finding such an able = 
= body of musicians in San Francisco. = 
= Hoping that we will again have the pleasure of 3 
= appearing together in concert, I am, my dear Hadley, = 
= Yours sincerely, = 
= (Signed) JEAN GERARDY. = 
= ee = 
= San Francisco, March 14th. = 
= To Mr. Henry Hadley, Conductor of the San Fran- & 
= cisco Orchestra. = 
= Henry Hadley = 
PTTL MMMM 


on Wednesday last with marked success. 
Mr. Van Zandt has composed a number 
of sacred pieces, but his latest effort is 
regarded as his best. It is finely wrought 
musically and the dramatic influence is 
strong. The Baptist Choral Club, though 
not expected to produce it to best ad- 
vantage, did admirable work. The solo- 
ists were Nellie Holland, soprano; Mrs. 
Fred Goodrick, contralto; Mr. Van 
Zandt, tenor, and Mr. emai ow 


PLATTSBURGH ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS INITIAL CONCERT 


Discriminating Audience Expresses 
Pleasure in Work of Symphony 
Organization and Its Cap- 
able Soloists 


PLATTSBURGH, N. Y., June 8.—The 
various musical excellences revealed by 
the Plattsburgh Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles F. Hudson, conductor, at its 
initial concert on June 4 were such as to 
place the event high in the city’s musical 
annals. 

A discriminating audience gathered, 
evincing delight at the work of both or- 
chestra and soloists. The latter, Dr. 
A. J. Harpin, basso-cantata, and Lucy 
A. Hudson, violinist, revealed no uncer- 
tain musical gifts. Dr. Harpin sang 
songs by Spross, Schumann, Speaks, 
Bond and Edward German, winning a 
recall for his spirited singing of the last 
named composer’s “Rolling Down to 
Rio.” Miss Hudson was heard in Svend- 
sen’s “Romance,” which she played with 
fine feeling. 

Under Professor Hudson’s_ guiding 
hand the orchestra played excerpts from 
the operas, “Aida,” “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” and “Kdénigskinder,” besides a 
Haydn minuet and. the following 
marches: “Turkish,” Beethoven; ‘“Mili- 
taire,’ Schubert; “Athalia,” Mendels- 
sohn. Rubinstein’s “Kamennoi Ostrow” 
called forth prolonged applause. The 
“Aida” selection was also accorded signs 
of signal favor. 








Tenor Writes Offertory Between Ris- 
ing Time and Morning Service 


A record for quick composition was 
established by the young Brooklyn tenor, 
George C. Turner, who substituted for 
the regular tenor at the Twenty-third 
Street Presbyterian Church, New York, 
on Sunday morning, June 7. As Mr. 
Turner could not find in his répertoire 
a solo suitable for the occasion he wrote 
a number himself, both words and music, 
between 8.30 and 10.30. This was accom- 
plished at odd times while dressing and 
riding on the cars from Brooklyn. Be- 
sides, the tenor wrote an accompaniment 
for the organist, Evalyn Crawford, and 
sang the completed work with good re- 
sults at the service. The work is en- 
titled “‘Consolation.” 


Atlanta Musical Festival Association Re- 
elects Officers 


ATLANTA, GA., June 5.—All the old 
officers of the Atlanta Music Festival 
Association were re-elected this week, as 
follows: Colonel W. L. Peel, president; 
George W. Wilkins and Ben Lee Crew, 
vice-presidents; Victor L. Smith, secre- 
tary; R. S. Wessels, assistant secretary, 
and C. B. Bidwell, treasurer. 

The season’s sixth concert of the At- 
lanta Philharmonic Orchestra was given 
at the Atlanta Theater Friday evening, 
with Mortimer Wilson as conductor. The 
concert was well attended and was a 
splendid tribute to the skill of Mr. Wil- 
son. The orchestra is maintained by the 
Atlanta Musical Association. 

L. K. S. 


Mme. Rosa Olitzka, the Russian con- 
tralto, has been re-engaged by F. Wight 
Neumann, the Chicago impresario, for a 
recital in Chicago on November 8. 





The news was cabled from Turin, 
Italy, June 2, of the death, as the results 
of an automobile accident, of Luisa 
Bianco Grassi, wife of the tenor. 


Elodie Farnum, a twelve-year-old vio- 
linist, who had shown remarkable prom- 
ise, died at her home in Providence, R. I., 
on May 16. 


CLUB AIDS TEXAS COMPOSERS 





Ft. Worth Euterpean’s Book of Creative 
Artists Gives Recognition 


Fort WortTH, TEXx., June 2.—A lead- 
ing musical organization for Fort Worth 
women is the Euterpean Club, which 
sponsored the recent performance of 
Haydn’s “Creation.” The proceeds were 
given to the Relief Association of the 
city. The club gives three big concerts 
a year for charity. Mrs. C. W. Con- 
nery, a woman of fine tact and diserim- 
ination, is president, and has been for 





Mrs. C. W. Connery, President of Eu- 
terpean Club, Fort Worth, Texas 


ten or twelve years. Under her wise 
supervision the club has made an honored 
name for itself in Fort Worth and the 
rest of Texas. Also during this time 
it has been the means of bringing many 
unknown composers of Texas into recog- 
nition by reason of a book it has pub- 
lished under the title, “Composers of 
Texas.” 

In this last enterprise, the “Creation,” 
the club achieved one of the best ora- 
torio performances ever given in Fort 
Worth. 

Josef Rosenfeld conducts the Euter- 
pean Club. Incidentally he is an excel- 
lent violinist. As a conductor he is 
most finished and exacting in his re- 
quirements. The highly capable solo- 
ists were Mrs. H. Clay Walker, soprano; 
Dr. James F. Roach, tenor, and Frank 
Agar, bass. . L. M. S. 


Leon Sametini, the widely known Chi- 
cago violinist, was recently heard in 
joint recital at Milwaukee with Julia 
Claussen. It was on short notice that 
Mr. Sametini substituted for Eugen 
Ysaye, the latter having been compelled 
to cancel the engagement on account of 
his return to Europe. Mr. Sametini 
scored a distinct success with his artistic 
performance of several interesting violin 
numbers. 
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FLORENCE ANDERSON OTI 


As a result of Her Exceptional Success at the last Musicale of the Rubinstein Club, New York, Mrs. Otis has Been Engaged as Soloist at the 
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TWO CONCERTS OF MINNESOTA MUSIC 





Minneapolis Programs Reveal 
Remarkable Progress Among 
Local Composers 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 29.—An important 
chapter in the musical record of Minne- 
apolis is that embracing the progress of 
its organists and choirmasters. A recent 
musical service in St. Mark’s Church, 
where Stanley R. Avery is choirmaster 
and organist, served to bring forth appre- 
ciation of this condition. The music was 
of a high order and was entirely the work 
of local composers. 

The prelude of the service consisted of 
two nocturnes—F Minor and D Major— 


composed and played by Mr. Avery. 
Hamlin Hunt, organist of Plymouth 
Church, was represented as a creative 
artist by his song for baritone entitled 
“Aspiration.” The chorus, “Far in the 
Wilderness,” from Willard Patton’s 
Oratorio, “Isaiah,” further emphasized 
the resources of the local field. George 
H. Fairclough, of St. John’s Church in 
St. Paul, contributed a solo for contralto 
called “There Is a Blessed Home,” and 
from the pen of Edmund S. Ender, of 
Gethsemane Church, came the anthem, 
“Ye That Love the Lord.” The soprano 
solo, “I Have Plunged Into Life, O God,” 
was representative of the creative labors 
of Malcolm Dana McMillan, of the 
People’s Church of St. Paul. 

Willard Patton was again represented 
by a duet for soprano and contralto, “The 
Lord Is My Shepherd,” and the service 
closed with the “Hosanna” chorus from 
the cantata “Bethlehem” of Dr. Rhys- 








REINALD 


WERRENRATH 


Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 
16, 1914.—‘‘His voice was rich and 
pure at the bottom of the register as 
well as at the top, and his intonation 
was perfect.” 
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Herbert, of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Minneapolis. 

As representing the important place 
occupied by the organists in the develop- 
ment of the community stand the several 
series of organ recitals, excellent in char- 
acter and extremely well attended, given 


‘by Hamlin Hunt, Plymouth Church; 


Stanley R. Avery, St. Mark’s Church; 
Harold Tower, St. Paul’s Church; Ed- 
mund §S. Ender, Gethsemane Church; 
George H. Fairclough, St. John’s Church 
of St. Paul. 

Mr. Hunt and Mr. Avery have also 
presented cantatas. William Ripley 
Dorr’s musical services at the Holy 
Trinity Church enter distinctly into this 
branch of musical activity. Dr. Rhys- 
Herbert devotes an evening each month 
in the Church of the Redeemer to in- 
dividual composers, many of them 
Americans. 

The frequent combination of choirs has 
acted as a spur to serious effort. The 
Good Friday evening service at West- 
minster Church by the combined choirs 
of the Hennepin Avenue Methodist, 
Plymouth, St. Mark’s, Trinity, Baptist 
and Westminster churches was a case in 
point. 

A program bearing the heading ‘‘Made 
in Minneapolis” further emphasizes the 
city’s creative and interpretative re- 
sources. It was presented under the 
auspices of the arts and letters depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club of Minne- 
apolis. Organ, piano, violin and vocal 
numbers were included. 

James Lang’s Saint Anne’s Fugue for 
Organ was played by Hamlin Hunt. 
Songs for soprano included two by Ger- 
trude Dobyns—‘Dawn” and “The Boy 
and the Brook”—sung by Muriel Crist. 
Included, also, in the group were Meta 
Schumann’s “Medea,” Emil Oberhoffer’s 
“Lullaby,” Julius Johnson’s “Thou Art 
Like Unto a Lovely Flower,” Jessie Phil- 
lips’s “Evening Song” and “April Rain,” 
sung by Meta Schumann. 

Karl Scheurer played an improvisation 
for violin by Donald Ferguson. W. Scott 
Woodworth, baritone, sang Hamlin 
Hunt’s “Aspiration” and Stanley Avery’s 
two songs, “In Holyrood” and “The Song 
of the Street Sweever.” Thomas 
McCracken, tenor. sang Emil Oberhoffer’s 
“The Brownie King” in a group with 
Rhys-Herbert’s “O Love Sweetheart” and 
“In the Forest Fair.” 

The program closed with Frank Bibb’s 
Japanese lyric comedietta in one act, “A 
Cup of Sake.” The characters were 
taken by Matthew Chawford, Jr.: Eu- 
gene Bibb, Earle Balch, Robert Hotch- 


kiss and Kathleen Hart Bibb. Meta 
Schumann was at the piano. 
Fr. L. C. B. 





Soprano’s Recital in Fresno, Cal. 


FRESNO, CAL., June 2.—One of the 
most enjoyable recitals of the season was 
that recently given by Zoe Norma Glas- 
gow, soprano. Miss Glasgow, in a well 
prepared program, revealed a beautiful 
voice, which she used with skill and 
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discretion. She had a capable assistant 
in Sanford C. Rich, who, besides supply- 
ing excellent accompaniments, inter- 
preted piano numbers by Schubert and 
MacDowell with fine musicianship. 





Conductor Dunham, as Organist, Plays 
His Own Work in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 1.—Arthur 
Dunham, of Chicago, conductor of the 
Lyric Glee Club and MacDowell Club, 
played the dedicatory program on the 
new pipe organ of the new Plymouth 
Congregational Church, on May 28. The 
church was dedicated Sunday, May 24. 
It was Dr. Dunham’s first appearance in 
Milwaukee as a concert organist and his 
ability surprised even those who are 
familiar with his other musical accom- 
plishments. The Dunham program was 
especially interesting because it included 
one of his own compositions, a Romanza 
in D. Mr. Dunham was assisted by Mrs. 
W. D. McNary, a local soprano of note, 
and Frederick Wergin, lyric tenor. 

M. N. S. 





The following works will be sung by 
the choir of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York City, at Sunday afternoon 
services during June: June 14, excerpts 
from “Hora Novissima”; June 21, ex- 


cerpts from “Elijah”; June 28, “Stabat 
Mater,” with vested mixed choir of fifty 
voices and Grace Kerns, solo soprano; 
Mrs. Benedict-Jones, solo alto; William 
Wheeler, solo tenor; Frederick Weld, 
solo bass, with Arthur S. Hyde, organist 
and choirmaster. 





Moving Pictures to Follow Boston Opera 
at Champs-Elysées Theater 


After the Boston Opera Company con- 
cludes its season at the Champs-Elysées 
Theater in Paris, that theater will be 
devoted to moving pictures, according to 
announcement in New York last week 
by Felix Isman, the theatrical promoter. 
Mr. Isman stated that, with Henry Rus- 
sell, of the Boston company, and Henry 
Higgins, of Covent Garden, he had leased 
the theater for twenty years. The house 
will be used for moving pictures for nine 
months in the year and for grand opera 
the other three months. The Isman in- 
terests will take possession of the thea- 
ter on July 20. Their pictures will be 
presented with the assistance of an or- 
chestra of from fifty to seventy-five 
pieces and a large chorus. The enter- 
prise will be entirely American. 





Sergius Rachmaninoff has been play- 
ing his compositions in London. 
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FORCES IN DAYION’S MUSIC 














Mme. Charlotte Lund and Friends in Dayton, O. 


ROMINENT figures in the musical life of Dayton, O., are shown in the above 


picture, with Mme. Charlotte Lund, 
figures are: 


and Leslie Davidson, manager Steinway & Company’s Dayton store. 


soprano. 
A. F. Thiele, concert manager; Mrs. Leslie Davidson, Mme. Lund 


Reading from left to right, the 
The picture 


was taken during a visit to Dayton of Mme. Lund, who gave a recital for the 
Mozart Club and a concert of “old songs” for the veterans at the Soldiers’ Home. 





MILD TURIN SUCCESS FOR 
NEW OPERA, “ALBA EROICA”’ 


Italian Hearers Resent Lack of Chance 
for Singers to Score—Regina Vica- 
rino Acclaimed as “Luisa” 


TURIN, ITALY, May 20.—The musical 
feature of last week in Turin was the 
birth of a new opera at the Vittorio Em- 
manuele—this time “Alba  Eroica” 
(Heroic Dawn), by one of the younger 
school of Italian composers, Domenico 
Monleone, with libretto by his brother, 
Giovanni Monleone. The opera was re- 
ceived with mild enthusiasm by the 
Turin public, which is opposed to the 
modern school of opera, and clings tena- 
ciously to Verdi, Bellini and Donizetti— 
with the three Puccini masterpieces and 
an occasional Mascagni, Leoncavallo or 
Giordano opera (except the last vagaries 
of these composers) thrown in for good 
measure. 

To be sure, there were curtain calls 
in abundance, and calls for the com- 
poser himself, and an apparent amount 
of enthusiasm which might seem to jus- 
tify the opinion that the opera was an 
unqualified success. The comments of 
the entr’acte crowd would seem to indi- 
cate that though the music was beauti- 
ful, as orchestral music, it failed to give 
the singers that chance to display their 
voices which a true Italian audience 
always demands, and without which a 
new opera is sure to die either a sud- 
den or protracted death in Italy. 

The libretto of the opera is based upon 
historical episodes connected with the 
conspiracy of the Bandiera brothers in 
Venice during the Austrian occupation of 





the Venetian provinces, fragmentary 
episodes which do not bear throughout 
the libretto a close enough connection to 
make a coherent plot. 

The leading réle, Luisa, was entrusted 
to Regina Vicarino, the young American 
coloratura, who created a sensation here 
the week previous as Elvira in “I Puri- 
tani.” Although this new role calls for 
a pure lyric soprano the score runs so 
high that it is next but impossible to get 
any one but a coloratura who can mas- 
ter the high tones. Miss Vicarino’s ad- 
mirers were somewhat disappointed at 
the score, which allowed her little oppor- 
tunity to show her lovely voice to ad- 
vantage. In no one spot does the opera 
give either the soprano, the tenor, or any 
other of the singers, more than a few 
phrases at a time, except in the lovely 
concerted number at the end of the sec- 
ond act, which unfortunately is followed 
by a duet, which makes an anti-climax. 
The public demonstrated its appreciation 
of Vicarino and her fellow artists by 
calling them out six times at the end of 
the second act and four or five times at 
the end of the other two. 

It is to be doubted whether “Alba 
Eroica” will have a protracted career. 
It is to be regretted, for Maestro Mon- 
leone has shown wonderful workman- 
ship in his score, which is truly beauti- 
ful in mest places. 





Future Army Bandmasters in Recital 


A recital by the army students of the 
Institute of Musical Art, of New York, 
was given in Corbin Hall, Governor’s 
Island, on June 2. Arthur A. Clappe, 
principal of the Department of Military 
Music of the Institute, arranged the 
program. The purpose of the class is to 
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train army bandmasters. These five 
students were graduated: Alfred J. 
Thomas, chief musician, Tenth Cavalry; 
George A. Horton, principal musician, 
Third Cavalry; James B. Prewitt, cor- 
poral, band, Twenty-sixth Infantry; 
Einar V. Sorensen, private, Fifth Band, 
and William C. White, private, Tenth 
Band. 


New Works by Christopher Bach Fea- 
tures of Sheboygan Concert 


SHEBOYGAN, WIs., June 1.—Sheboygan 
closed its music season in a veritable 
blaze of glory when the Apollo Musical 
Club, in connection with other local so- 
cieties and individual artists, forming 
the Apollo Concert Ensemble, under the 
direction of Christopher Bach, gave a 
miscellaneous program at Sheboygan 
Opera House on May 26. Mrs. Julio 
Imig, soprano, of Sheboygan, was solo- 
ist. The feature of the program was 
the rendition of “The Badger State 
March,” the latest composition by Mr. 
Bach, and dedicated by him to the Apollo 
ensemble. He directed each of the num- 
bers excepting his own Andante Can- 
tabile, a recent composition for string 
orchestra, which he dedicated to Ernst 
Hoefer, violinist and concertmaster of 
the Apollo orchestral division. Mr. Bach 
absented himself from the stage during 
this nugaber and received an ovation at 
its completion. M. N. S. 





Musette Dawley in Song Recital at 
Rochester Club 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 30.—At the 
Genesee Valley Club on May 27 Musette 
Dawley, soprano, assisted by John Adams 
Warner, pianist, gave a song recital of 
much interest. Miss Dawley’s offerings 
included groups of Italian, German, 
French and English songs, all of which 
were sung with beauty of tone and inter- 
preted with charm and intelligence. Mr. 
Warner’s sympathetic accompaniments as 
well as his solo numbers added greatly 
to the pleasure of the evening. 


I. R. B. 





Modest Altschuler, conductor of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, has been 
engaged to conduct the orchestra at the 
Candler Theater, New York, for the new 
productions opening this week of “The 
Naked Truth” and “Pierrot, the Prodi- 
gal,” the latter a film version of a bal- 
let-opera by Mario Costa. 


DAYTON’S FESTIVAL CONCERTS 





Altschuler Programs End Season— 
Début of School Organizations 


DAYTON, O., May 25.—The musical 
season of Dayton came to a brilliant 
close on Saturday with two May festival 
concerts, given at Memorial Hall by the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest 
Altschuler conducting, and a quartet of 
soloists, including Marie Stoddart, so- 
prano; Miss Brenda Macrae, contralto; 
Roy William Steele, tenor, and James 
Stanley, basso. The affair was given 
under the auspices of the Parochial So- 
ciety of Christ Episcopal Church, under 
the direction of A. F. Thiele. Two large 
audiences were in attendance, and they 
were most enthusiastic, especially over 
the work of the orchestra. The soloists 
were also well received. 

An unusual event was the first concert 
given by the Public School Orchestra of 
some 125 young musicians, under the di- 
rection of Conrad Yahreis, and the 
chorus of 350 voices directed by Profes- 
sor O. E. Wright. The concert, especially 
the orchestra part, proved a revelation. 
Mr. Yahreis has been working with these 
talented children since January, and his 
earnest efforts met with a noteworthy 
success. The playing of the orchestra 
was inspiring, and only the best music 
was presented. This children’s orchestra 
is not complete in the matter of instru- 
ments and two pianos were used to fill 
out these parts. The second part of the 
program, given by a chorus selected 
from the district schools, was also most 
enjoyable, and gave promise of bigger 
things yet to come. “SCHERZO.” 


There is a report that Annette Keller- 
mann, whose natatorial feats as dis- 
played in vaudeville have made , her 
known on two continents, is desirous of 
studying for opera and that she has 
arrived in Paris to begin work under 
the direction of Mme. Melba. Miss Kel- 
lermann’s mother played piano accom- 
paniments for Mme. Melba years ago in 
Australia. 





Among the officers of the United Man- 
agers’ Protective Association of the 
Amusement Interests of the United 
States and Canada, recently organized 
in New York, Henry W. Savage is sec- 
ond vice-president and Oscar Hammer- 
stein and Sargent Aborn are members 
of the board of governors. Mare Klaw 
is the president. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL | 








ECIL BURLEIGH, one of the younger 
American composers, has a set of 
“Twelve Short Poems,”* op. 18, for vio- 
lin with piano accompaniment, which 
the Oliver Ditson Company advances, in 
the series known as the “Ditson Edi- 
tion.” 

Some months ago Mr. Burleigh’s “In- 
dian Sketches” were roundly praised in 
these columns. Much more highly imag- 
inative even is this new set of pieces. 
Mr. Burleigh is still a young man and 
his power is rapidly growing. Being a 
violinist himself, he writes admirably for 
the instrument, but he does not err, as do 
many violinist-composers, by making the 
violin part so prominent that the piano 
part becomes insignificant. He has again 
taken programmatic titles and based 
each of his pieces on a stanza of poetry. 
The first, “Fernside Farm,” has Whit- 
tier’s poem as its inspiration, as_have 
also “The Barefoot Boy,” “Sweet Fern,” 
“By the Fireside,” “Midsummer,” “Au- 
tumn” and “The Fishermen.” It is grat- 
ifying to mention that in each of these 
eases Mr. Burleigh’s music is far more 
important than the once popular poetry 
of the much-overrated Whittier. 

The other pieces are: “At the Brook- 
side,” after Tennyson; “At Sundown,” 
Longfellow; “The Oak,” after Lowell; 
“The Huskers,” after Calvin Diehl, and 
“In Harvest Field,” after Longfellow. 

All twelve pieces are so uniformly ex- 
cellent that a discussion of them indi- 
vidually is scarcely necessary. They 
rank with the best music for violin and 
piano. written in this country to-day and 
need give precedence to little or nothing 
in the shorter forms that comes from 
abroad. Withal they are not too diffi- 
cult, though they do require a good 
working knowledge of violin technic. Mr. 
Burleigh’s general harmonic scheme is 
again noted to be MacDowellish, an ad- 
mirable trait, but his individuality comes 
forward in practically all of the pieces. 
They are dedicated to Florence Austin, 
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1914: ‘‘Bernhard Steinberg pleased with his 
powerful voice. He sang in the original 
Russian and his diction was clearly heard 


throughout the enormous house.’’ 
New York Press, Jan. 12, 1914: ‘‘His 


voice is a bass-baritone of excellent quality, 
agreeable in timbre and sympathetic and his 
interpretations show intelligence and feeling.’’ 

Manchester (Eng.) Courier, June 
7, 1912: ‘‘Dr. Steinberg certainly has a 
splendid baritone voice of large volume and 
sonority.’’ 
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the American violinist, who has played 
Mr. Burleigh’s compositions with notable 
success. 

It might be suggested that several of 
these pieces would be effective, scored for 
orchestra. 





*“Twelve Short Poems.” For the Violin 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Cecil Bur- 
leigh, op. 18. Published by the Oliver Ditson 
Co., Boston, Mass. “Ditson Edition, No. 194.” 
Price $1.25. 
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HRISTIAAN KRIENS is shown to 
advantage in a series of composi- 
tions which come from the press of his 
publisher, Carl Fischer, New York.; 
There is a charming “Chanson Marie 
Antoinette,” original for violin solo with 
piano accompaniment, a piece written in 
the old style, in which Mr. Kriens has 
given utterance to a simple but expres- 
sive melody which he has harmonized in 
a very appropriate manner. The piece 
is also published for piano solo, for ’cello 
solo with piano accompaniment, and for 
organ solo, the latter edited by Edward 
Rechlin, the New York organist. 

Mr. Kriens has also a very clever lit- 
tle violin piece called “La Mouche” 
(“The Fly”), a study in sixty-fourth 
notes, with a delicately conceived accom- 
paniment that supplies quite the back- 
ground that this characteristic morceau 
requires. It is not unlike Schubert’s 
“The Bee” in general style, though it 
cannot be said to contain even a measure 
that is reminiscent of that familiar vio- 
lin piece. 

There is a capital “Sérénade Basque,” 
strongly Spanish in rhythm and con- 
ceived with due regard for the solo in- 
strument. It is not easy of execution. 
A “Second Mazurka de Concert” also 
appears and shows Mr. Kriens to ad- 
vantage in a finished salon style. It is 
comparable to the well-known mazurkas 
of Zarzycki and Mylnarski and should 
become popular with solo violinists. 

A paraphrase of the beautiful Scotch 
folk -ong “Annie Laurie” proves Mr. 
Kriens’s ability to treat such a melody in 
an artistic manner, and at the same time 
effectively for the violin. His harmon- 
ization is apt and the piano accompani- 
ment is well managed. 

Mr. Kriens has also written a cadenza 
to the first movement of Beethoven’s 
violin concerto. In recent years the 
Joachim and Leonard cadenzas have been 
superseded by the superb one which Fritz 
Kreisler has written and which Kreisler 
himself always plays when he performs 
the work. Mr. Kriens has accomplished 
a very creditable piece of work. It is 
difficult and cannot be played without 
considerable study. 

Contributing to the piano literature, 
Mr. Kriens has arranged his Suite “In 
Holland” for this instrument. Originally 
conceived as an orchestral suite, the work 
has had excellent success in that form. 
In arranging it for piano solo, Mr. 
Kriens has not attempted to make the 
transcription too literal; he has rather 
adopted the wise plan of making it ef- 
fective from the standpoint of the piano. 

The four movements, “Morning on the 
Zuyder Zee,” “The Dutch Mill,” “Even- 
ing Sounds” and “The Wooden Shoe 
Dance,” are all finely melodious, and in 
its present form the suite should become 
one of the most popular works of its 
kind in the piano répertoire. The third 
movement, “Evening Sounds,” is perhaps 
the finest, and, in spite of its Grieg-like 
feeling, has individuality. The four 
movements are well within the reach of 
gifted amateur pianists. 


*“Chanson Marie Antoinette.’’ For the 
Violin with Piano Accompaniment. For the 
Piano. For the Violoncello with Piano Ac- 
companiment. For the Organ. By Christiaan 
Kriens, op. 87. No. 1. Price 50 cents. ‘‘La 
Mouche (The Fly).” For the Violin with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Christiaan Kriens, 
op. 82. No. 4. Price $1.00 “Sérénade 
Basque.” For the Violin with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By Christiaan Kriens, op. 82. 
No. 3. Price 75 cents. ‘Second Mazurka de 


Concert.” For the Violin with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By Christiaan Kriens, op. 87. 
No. 2. Price 90 cents. “Paraphrase de Con- 
cert on ‘Annie Laurie.’” For the Violin with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Christiaan Kriens, 
op. 87. No. 3. Price 75 cents. Cadenza to 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. By Christiaan 
Kriens. Price 50 cents. “In Holland.” Char- 
acteristic Suite for the Piano. By Christiaan 
Kriens, op. 67. Price $1.25 net. Published 
by Carl Fischer, New York. 
a 
EEMS TAYLOR, who captured the 
prize offered for a symphonic poem 
at the last competition of the National 
Federation, is one of the younger Amer- 
icans from whom it is safe to expect 
works of real value. He appears to ad- 
vantage in a song, “Witch-Woman,” re- 
cently published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company. 

This song, which is inscribed to Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, the noted baritone, was 
sung by the latter at his New York re- 
cital last Fall and proved to be one of 
the most successful novelties he has 
brought forward in several years. Since 
then Mr. Werrenrath has sung it in nu- 
merous concerts in various parts of the 
country and always with success. 

Mr. Taylor has here found musical 
expression for a remarkably fine little 
set of verses by Celia Harris—verses 
which are far above the average both in 
conception and in literary value. Mr. 
Taylor is as individual melodically as he 
is harmonically, and he has created an 
atmosphere for the poem which is abso- 
lutely fitting and which is truly unique. 
In every particular it is one of the finest 
songs by an American musician, which 
has come to hand in some time. It 
should become one of the favorite bari- 
tone songs for those artists who can ap- 


preciate its message. 





t“Witch-Woman.” Song for a Medium 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By Deems 
Taylor. Published by the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Price 50 cents. 

a * * 

LINDSAY NORDEN, organist of 
e St. Mary’s in Brooklyn, and con- 
ductor of the AZolian Choir, an organiza- 
tion devoted to a capella music of the 
Russian church, has issued some more 
arrangements of these little known 

works.§ 

Mr. Norden has adapted the English 
texts, though he has not translated them 
from the Russian. His work is musi- 
cianly. In making it possible for other 
musicians who have charge of choirs to 
use these masterpieces of the music of 
the Russian church, Mr. Norden is do- 
ing a work for which he must be praised. 

The pieces now issued are “The Thief 
on the Cross,” by P. Tschesnokoff, 
Musitchesky’s “Cherubim Song” and a 
“Nunc Dimittis” by Kastalsky, one of 
the most famous of the composers of this 


school. 





§“The Thief on the Cross,’ “Cherubim 
Song,” “Nunc Dimittis.””. Three A Capella 
Choruses for Mixed Voices. By Tschesnokoff, 
Musitchesky and Kastalsky. Arranged by N. 
Lindsay Norden. Published by the Composer, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
x ok x 
OHN CARRINGTON is the composer 
of a set of “Flower Thoughts,” 
which the house of Ricordi in New York 
advances.{ There are four little songs in 
the set, “The Jasmine-time of June,” 
“That One Red Rose,” “Hyacinths” and 
“My Love’s a Violet.” Mr. Carrington 
writes pleasantly, melodiously and fairly 
correctly. He is neither a creator of dis- 
tinguished music nor is he a _ ballad- 
writer of the objectionable kind. 

The poems—which should not be des- 
ignated as “lyrics,” as they are here— 
are charming ones from the pen of the 
rapidly advancing American litterateur, 
Frederick H. Martens. 

H. T. Burleigh has much that is inter- 
esting to sav in a new song called “The 
Hour Glass.” Mr. Burleigh is capable 
at all times of good music, like the pres- 
ent song, and he should not allow him- 
self to write the “ballady” kind of thing 
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that occasionally comes from his pen 
and tends to detract from his place as 
one of those song composers of whom 
America has reason to be proud. 





{Flower Thoughts.” Four Songs for a Me- 
dium Voice ith Piano Accompaniment. By 
John Carrington. Price $1.00 net. “The 
Hour Glass.”” Song for a High Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By H. T. Burleigh. 
Price 60 cents. Published by G. Ricordi & 
Co., New York. 

ae 

NE of the remarkable things in mu- 
sical history is the total absence of 
a school of serious Spanish composers. 
To be sure, there have been mediocre 
works written in Spain, as in other coun- 
tries, but until recent times no signifi- 
cant figure has appeared above the mu- 

sical horizon of Spain. 

Through the generous aid of Ernest. 
Schelling, the American pianist, a 
Spanish composer, whose work lay in 
obscurity for a number of years, has 
been brought to notice. This man is En- 
rique Granados, a native of Barcelona. 

From the press of G. Schirmer come 
four singularly original piano pieces 
from his pen, “Valse de Concert,” “Dan- 
zas Espanolas,” “A La Cubana” and 
“Marche Militaire.”|| Senor Granados 
has interesting things to say and knows 
how to say them, and make them effect- 
ive from the keyboard standpoint. Truly 
engaging is the “Danzas Espafnolas,” a 
Danza lenta, Ben Calmato in D Major, 
3/4 time, and a Sardana, an Allegro mod- 
erato in E Major, 2/4 time, this one 
dedicated to Mr. Schelling. The “Valse 
de Concert,” while doubtless character- 
istic of Senor Granados, reflects the in- 
fluence of Chopin. The section marked 
Tempo di valse lento, with its shifting 
harmonies, is an unusually happy con- 
ception. 

These pieces are not only well written 
and finely thought out, but they are har- 
monically absorbing. Their harmonic 
scheme is spontaneous and modern, and 
its manipulation shows the hand of a 
musician working with high ideals. 
These works should have a wide hearing 
in America, as they are the most admir- 
able new concert pieces for piano which 
have come to hand in a considerable 





time. A. W. K. 
|‘*Valse de Concert,” “Danzas Espafiolas,’” 

“A La Cubana,” “Marche Militaire.” Four 

Compositions for the Piano. By Enrique 


Granados. Published by G. Schirmer, New 
York and London. Prices $1.00 the first, 75 
cents each the second and third, 60 cents the 
last. 








The Following Artists 


Edna Gunnar Peterson, Pianist 
Engaged for spring tour St. 
Paul Orchestra. Mason & Ham- 
lin Piano Used. 


Rose Lutiger Gannon, Contralto 
Appeared with Apollo Club, 
Chicago, for seven consecutive 
times in “The Messiah.” 


Mrs. Hanna Butler, Soprano 
Engaged to sing “The Creation” 
with St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra in Peoria. 


Mr. Albert Lindquest, Swedish- 
American Tenor 
Soloist with Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra Dec. 7th. Im- 
mediately engaged for National 
Swedish Saengerfest. 


Mr. Albert Borroff, Bass- 
cantante 
Engaged for tour to Pacific 
Coast in February. 


Clara Williams, Soprano 
Engaged for twenty Festivals 
with St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


The Beethoven Trio 
Otto Roehrborn, Violinist; Carl 
Brueckner, Cellist; M. Jennette 
Loudon, Pianist, on tour from 
April 27th to May 26th. 


il 


ARE ALL UNDER THE 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT OF 


Gertrude V. O’Hanlon 


Cable Building, Chicago 
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LONDON GRANTS “L?AMORE DEI TRE RE” MILD APPROVAL 


Critics Assume a Conservative Attitude Towards Montemezzi’s Opera at Its Covent Garden Premiére 
—Louise Edvina as ‘‘Fiora” Gains High Honors—Clarence Whitehill Distinguishes Himself in 
“Lohengrin”—Frank Gittelson, Mme. Gardner-Bartlett and Lester Donahue Among American 


Recital-Givers in London 


Bureau of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand, W. C., 
London, May 27, 1914. 


ONSTITUTING the first novelty of 
the present operatic season at 
Covent Garden Montemezzi’s “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re” was produced there Wednes- 
day, May 27, with Louise Edvina, 
Adamo Didur, Francesco Cigada, Giulio 
Crimi and Elvira Leveroni in the prin- 
cipal ré!es, and Roberto Moranzoni con- 
ducting. 

Knowing London’s innate consefva- 
tism and traditional phlegm it need not 
be surprising that a work, which is dis- 
tinctly of the lurid, tragic and gloomy 
kind, should have been received with 
nothing more than mild favor, even 
though it has come via Milan, New York 
and Paris and has, in the first two 


cities, excited ecstatic enthusiasm. The 
attitude of last evening’s audience, 
which included royalty, was decidedly 
expectant—wrought-up would be _ too 
strong a term—for the Italian and 
American reports of Montemezzi’s finest 
effort had not passed unnoticed here. The 
applause during the evening was on a 
regularly ascending scale—warm after 
the first act, warmer after the second and 
warmest after the last—but never did 
it rise to fever heat, and it was obvious 
that the greater part of it was intended 
for the members of the cast. 

To Mme. Edvina, who was the creator 
of the part of Fiora recently at the 
Anglo-American season in Paris, a de- 
servedly fine tribute was paid. Her con- 
ception of the faith-breaking rather than 
the faithless wife was appealing, human 
and sympathetic and yet with never a 
trace of the sordid to mar the delicacy 
of true poetry. Her dramatic powers 
were used with splendid effect through- 
out and the passion which impelled and 
consumed her was not of the melodra- 
matic kind, but something deeper and 
stronger because more repressed and 
controlled. Her singing, too, was a thing 
of beauty. The ease and simplicity of 
her style, combined with the clearness 
and purity of her tones, acted like a 
charm on her hearers. This role of 
Fiora should prove a powerful addition 
to Mme. Edvina’s répertoire. 

Adamo Didur made a fine impression 
as the ruthless Archibaldo. His dramatic 
abilities are quite out of the ordinary 
and his voice is powerful and of splen- 
did range. The none too grateful parts 
of Avito and Manfredo were played by 
Crimi and Cigada respectively. Both 
have splendid vocal qualities, the latter 
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especially possessing a baritone of great 
resonance and penetrative force. The 
work of Moranzoni with the orchestra 
proved him a capable artist, thoroughly 
acquainted with the score. He, too, 
shared in the applause, appearing on the 
stage with the leading singers. A good 
word should be said of the scenic effects. 
By the use of solid scenery the walls and 
towers took on a peculiarly realistic ap- 
pearance, affording a real perspective, 
though the lighting, or rather the shad- 
ing effected by the lightning was not 
everywhere in accordance with natural 
laws. The scene in the last act showing 
the bier in the crypt of the castle was 
striking and formed the background for 
a fitting close to this gruesome and in- 
tense drama. 


The Press Divided 


The English press is divided in its 
views on the opera. Its power and dra- 
matic force are recognized, but there is 
a reluctance on the part of many of 
the critics to pass final judgment on a 
work after the first hearing. The music 
is voted in one case as of great poetic 
expressiveness, revealing fluent melodic 
invention and effective harmonic color- 
ing. Attention is called to the absence 
of themes, for which an ever-varying 
flow of melody is substituted. 


The end of the German season was 
reached on Saturday last with a per- 
formance of “Lohengrin” in which Clar- 
ence Whitehill, the American bass, 
figured conspicuously as Telramund, 
singing and acting in his usual con- 
vinecing manner. The power and reso- 
nance of his voice and the distinction and 
dignity of his style made his performance 
the outstanding feature of the evening. 
As Lohengrin, Herr Sembach repeated a 
success he has more than once received 
ample recognition for, though “in the 
last act he showed obvious symptoms of 
vocal fatigue. The Ortrud of Mme. Julia 
Claussen and the Elsa of Greta Jonsson, 
both strangers to Covent Garden, were 
of great merit and distinction, the for- 
mer artist especially delighting her hear- 
ers by the richness and warmth of her 
mezzo-soprano, combined with her im- 
passioned acting and convincing manner. 
Herr Pollak obtained many impressive 
effects with the orchestral score. 

The program for the coming week at 
Covent Garden includes “Aida,” with 
Gustave Huberdeau, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Antonio Scotti, Julia Claussen and Rosa 
Raisa; “Samson et Dalila,” the first 
opera of the season in French, with Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn, Paul Franz, Dinh Gilly 
and Gustave Huberdeau, and “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re,” with the original cast. 


Concert Appearance for Caruso 


Caruso is billed for one concert ap- 
pearance this season in London, at 
Queen’s Hall next month, when he will 
sing at the performance in aid of the 
Italian charities. 

The concert and recital average is be- 
ing maintained with steady regularity 
and a list of seven programs on one day 
is by no means rare. On Saturday at 
Queen’s Hall an echo of the late “Par- 
sifal” season was. heard in a concert of 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under Artur 
Bodansky, whom Covent Garden elected 
to preside over the first performances 
in England of the great music drama. 
Some of the choicest parts of the score 
were effectively treated by the orches- 
tra. Carrie Tubb worked valiantly and 
in a measure successfully with Kundry’s 
phrases in the Herzeleide scene, though 
it is a well-nigh futile task to attempt 
to do justice to this scene on the con- 
cert platform. Miss Tubb was more 
convincing when she sang the closing 


scene from “Gétterddmmerung,” with 
which the concert ended. 
Frank Gittelson’s Recital 
Frank Gittelson, the violinist, was 


heard on Saturday at Bechstein Hall in 
a recital that afforded him a far wider 
scope for his great gifts than was to be 
had when he appeared recently with 
Mme. Melba at Albert Hall. Of César 
Franck’s Sonata, with the assistance of 





Charlton Keith at the piano, the promis- 
ing young artist gave a finished and 
straightforward interpretation. Bach’s 
Chaconne revealed his warm and luscious 
tone qualities in a still greater degree, 
though it also revealed an excess of 
vigor, which unduly emphasized the con- 
trasts. But of his technical skill and 
musical insight no doubt could remain, 
especially after his brilliant performance 
of Saint-Saéns’s Rondo Capriccioso and a 
final group by Brahms, Bach and Pug- 
nani-Kreisler. 

Mme. Gardner-Bartlett, an American 
soprano, well known and well appre- 
ciated in London, appeared on Wednes- 
day at AXZolian Hall in a program of 
songs by classical and contemporary 
modern composers, including Schubert. 


Los Angeles Pianist’s Début 


Lester Donahue, the young pianist 
from Los Angeles, at present a pupil of 
Rudolph Ganz in Berlin, made his Lon- 
don début on Wednesday at Steinway 
Hall with a_ recital that included 
Brahms’s Sonata in F Sharp Minor, the 
Fifteen Variations with Fugue of 
Beethoven, MacDowell’s “Sonata Tra- 
gica” and some lighter pieces by De- 
bussy and Liszt, in all of which he gave 
proof positive of a reliable technic and 
a deal of musicianly insight. A fea- 
ture of his performance was his evi- 
dent sincerity, as well as his exemplary 
desire to be guided by safe and recog- 
nized methods. In one so young this 
must be conceded a sound policy. Mr. 
Donahue’s use of the pedal was not 
always to be endorsed and his passages 
from forte to pianissimo sometimes im- 
pressed one as too abrupt. In the last 
group, however, he displayed a_ very 
delicate touch and a fine sense of rhythm. 
Next week Mr. Donahue leaves for Paris, 
where he will also give a recital, pro- 
ceeding thence to Berlin to continue his 
studies. 

Mme. Augette Foret, the American 
diseuse and costume-recitalist, is flitting 
about among London’s more select musi- 
cal patrons and has a lengthy list of en- 
gagements to fulfil before she can hope 
to escape for the Summer vacation. In 
addition to the dates mentioned in last 
week’s issue, which included an appear- 
ance before the Indian Art, Dramatic 
and Friendly Society, the object of 
which is to promote a closer understand- 
ing between the East and the West, 
Mme. Forét is to sing for the Oriental 
Circle at the Lyceum Club, for the 
American Circle’s “at home,” at the same 
club; for the officers and delegates of 
the Peace Centenary Committee, of 
which the Duke of Teck is-president, and 
for several other well-known bodies. As 
is already known, Mme. Foret will be 
in America in October of this year. 

An unusually well attended “at 
home” was given on Sunday last at the 
London residence of the American so- 
prano and teacher, Marta Cunningham, 
in the musical program of which several 
prominent concert artists took part, 
among them Miss Palgrave Turner, Miss 
Bingham Hall, Ivor Foster, Fraser 
Gange, Robert Maitland, the American 
baritone; Raymond Loder, Sterndale 


Bennett and others. The success which 
attended Miss Cunningham’s series of 
matinée musicales during the Winter has 
induced her to give a special program at 
Claridge’s Hotel on June 11, at which a 
number of American and English artists 
will be heard. The former include the 
eminent pianist, Mme. Backus-Behr, 
with whom Miss Cunningham studied 
piano in America and who is also known 
as an opera and oratorio coach in New 
York; Mme. Merle Tillotson Alcock, the 
American contralto, and her husband, 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor. 


Ganz’s Second Recital 


This afternoon at Steinway Hall 
Rudolph Ganz gave his second London 
recital, which he opened with Liszt’s 
Variations on a Theme by Bach, a num- 
ber which is so often treated as though 
the indication, “Weinen, Klagen” could 
admit of no possible construction but one 
that oppresses by its heavy and mournful 
spirit. Mr. Ganz revealed the ponderous 
side of the piece without allowing its 
weight to negative its many beauties. 
There were power and velocity in his 
playing such as are given to but few to 
command, while the delicacy of his touch 
and his sense of rhythm made his inter- 
pretations a sheer delight. The pro- 
gram also included Beethoven’s Sonata in 
C Sharp Minor, Korngold’s No. 2 Sonata 
in E Major and a group of six pieces by 
Chopin. FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 





ANNUAL PUPILS’ CONCERT 
OF MME. SODER-HUECK 
Excellent Program at Reception in New 


York Teacher’s Studio—Ensemble 
' Singing Artistic 





_A unique reception and musicale was 
given on June 5 by pupils of Ada Soder- 
Hueck, on the occasion of her annual 
artist-pupils’ concert. Mme. _ Soder- 
Hueck’s studios were decorated and the 
private roof-garden above the Metro- 
politan Opera House was hung with 
Japanese lanterns for the occasion. A 
brilliant audience was assembled, many 
representative people of the musical 
world being present. 

A mixed quartet, composed of Helen 
Lane, soprano; Elsie Lovell, contralto; 
Walter Heckmann, tenor, and Walter S. 
Wagstaff, baritone, gave a gratifying ex- 
hibition of ensemble singing, their voices 
blending harmoniously in the “Rigoletto” 
Quartet. The honors of the evening, 
however, were divided between Walter 
Heckmann and Marie Ellerbrook, con- 
tralto, both giving highly artistic per- 
formances of their various songs, Mr. 
Heckmann singing “Thora” of Adams, 
and an aria from “Pagliacci,” and Miss 
Ellerbrook giving Schubert’s “Der Tod 
und das Madchen,” Schumann’s “Wenn 
ich frih in den Garten geh” and “De- 
lilah’s Love Song” from “Samson and 
Delilah.” Miss Ellerbrook, by the way, 
is about to start on an extensive tour 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Each of the participants gave a credit- 
able performance. Elsie Lovell, con- 
tralto, displayed excellent French dic- 
tion in the “Connais tu le Pays” aria 
from “Mignon.” Irene O’Brien, a charm- 
ing lyric soprano, was heard effectively 
in Thomas Arne’s “Phyllis Has Such 
Charming Graces.” Helen Lane, so- 
prano, gave an excellent exhibition of 
coloratura singing in Alicia A. Need- 
ham’s “Haymaking.” 
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PARIS OPERA GOERS FRIGID TO 
COMEDY OF “SUZANNE'S SECRET” 





Most Frivolous of Operas Fails in Most Frivolous of Cities—First- 
Nighters Felt They Were Being Trifled with—-Maggie Teyte 
Punctuates ‘‘Suzanne’s”’ Aria with Cigarette Smoke—New 
Février Opera for Henry Russell 


Bureau of Musical America, 
17, Avenue Niel, 
Paris, May 25, 1914. 


BRILLIANT audience heard the 

first Paris representation of “Il 
Segretto di Susanna,” Wolf-Ferrari’s 
delightful operatic trifle, at the Théatre 
des Champs Elysées, on Saturday by the 
Boston Opera Company. The _ repre- 
sentation was doubly interesting, inas- 
much as Maggie Teyte appeared for the 
first time as Susanna. Strange to say, 
the work was received quite frigidly. 
Although the auditors showed themselves 
amused in no unmistakable manner, they 
seemed to have an idea that they were 
being trifled with. The most frivolous 
of operas has proved a dead failure in 
the most frivolous of cities. This was 
certainly in no part due to the interpre- 
tation of the work which, except for oc- 
casional raggedness in the orchestra, 
was an extremely fine one. 

Tall and muscular Vanni Marcoux 
and dainty little Maggie Teyte, in their 
becoming Victorian costumes, were as 
entrancing a Count and Countess as it is 
possible to imagine. They both threw 
themselves entirely into the comedy of 
the music and the action. It is a re- 
markable fact that M. Marcoux’s voice 
has much improved of late. Count Gil 
is the third role he has sung during the 
Anglo-American season, and in all three 
parts I have noted that he has weeeey 
acquired greater steadiness and warmt 
of timbre than when he was heard last 
year at the Opéra in the “Jewels of the 
Madonna.” 

Miss Teyte’s upper register did not 
have much scope in the rdéle of the 
Countess, but the high tones that she 
did sing were of a most luscious quality. 
The manner in which Miss Teyte man- 
aged to deliver her principal aria, be- 
tween energetic puffs at her cigarette, 
was nothing short of marvelous. I won- 
der how the singing teachers present, of 
which there were quite a number, liked 
the idea of their most stringent rule be- 
ing flagrantly broken in this fashion? 

That clever Italian comedian, Signor 
Tavecchia, played the dumb servant and 
continuously kept the house in smiles. 

The “Secret of Suzanne” was preceded 
by “I Pagliacci,” with Mr. Martinelli 
(replacing Ferrari-Fontana, indisposed 
at the last minute) as Canio; Emmy 
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Destinn as Nedda; Ancona as Tonio; 
Paltrinieri as Beppo, and Fornari as 
Silvio. This was a really magnificent 
group of voices that pleased the audience 
immensely. Signor Ancona’s prologue 
was rece.ved with wild enthusiasm, and 
during the rest of the opera he distin- 
guished himself by some amusing act- 
ing. Martinelli’s fine voice was at its 
best, but his artistic success was some- 
what marred by an over-use of the 
portamento in the famous tenor aria. 
Dramatically he treated us to some in- 
genious and new effects. 
Miss Destinn was also in good voice. 
The chorus singing had a splendid “bite” 
about it and was as much appreciated as 
ever. The orchestra, under Signor Pan- 
izza, for some reason or other did not 
play as well as usual, the strings being 
frequently very ragged and the brass 
insistently late on the beat. 
Henri Février’s new opera, “Gis- 
monda,” a dramatic version of which 
was done with so much success in Amer- 
ica by Sarah Bernhardt, has been ac- 
cepted by Henry Russell and also by the 
Opéra Comique. M. Février told me a 
few days ago that he considered the 
work the finest he had ever written. He 
was particularly anxious at the time of 
giving “Gismonda” in America before 
producing it in Europe. 
PHILLIPS VIERKE. 
Boston Company “cores 
Success in ‘‘Parsifal’’ 


“Parsifal” was given its first Paris 
production in German on June 3 at the 
Champs-Elysées Theater, and the result 
was a splendid success for the Boston 
Opera Company. The audience com- 
pletely filled the auditorium and the 
progress of the drama was followed with 
reverent attention. In the cast were 
Margarete Matzenauer as Kundry, 
Sembach as Parsifal and Carl Van 
Holst, of the Vienna Opera, as Amfor- 
tas, and all of them were warmly praised 
in the Paris dispatches to the New York 
newspapers. The conducting of Felix 
von Weingartner was described as par- 
ticularly impressive. One of the Flower 
Maidens was Elizabeth Reeside, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

It is said that the Boston organiza- 
tion is encountering opposition from the 
Paris Opéra, and the New York Times 
quotes the following announcement as 
coming from the Champs-Elysées Thea- 
ter concerning the attitude of the Na- 
tional Opéra towards Henry Russell’s 
venture: 

“The outgoing administration at the 
Paris Opéra continues its active opposi- 
tion to the director, Henry Russell, and 
his American organization now appear- 
ing at the Théatre des Champs Elysées. 

“Not long ago the premicre of the 
new opera, ‘Scemo’ was postponed in 
order that it might conflict with the 
Boston Company’s ‘Otello,’ and now the 
announcement of Mr. Russell’s third 
performance of ‘Parsifal,’ to take place 
June 15, is met by a similar announce- 
ment that the same opera will be sung 
on the same night at the National Opera. 

“This opposition apparently comes 
from M. Messager, who expected to go 
to America next season to conduct a 
French répertoire in Boston. It seems 
that when he made it a condition that 
Mile. Andrée Valley, one of the young 
sopranos at the Opéra, be engaged too, 
the deal fell through.” 

The performance of “Parsifal’” on the 
15th will be for the benefit of the suf- 
ferers from the Empress of Ireland dis- 
aster. Mme. Matzenauer and Messrs. 
Sembach, Amato and Bender will be in 
the cast. 

The last appearances in the Boston 
Opera season of Herr Weingartner and 
Frau Weingartner were made on June 
8 in “Otello.” Frau Weingartner (Lu- 
cille Marcel) was a highly successful 
Desdemona. Mr. Russell has announced 


that the same cast, with Ferrari-Fon- 
tana as Otello and Vanni Marcoux as 
Iago, will open the Boston season on 
January 4. 


CHICAGO PIANIST BACK 
FOR TOUR OF AMERICA 


Mrs. Marie Hoover Ellis Returns After 
Successes in Europe—Her Studies 
at Home and Abroad 


CHICAGO, June 6.—Mrs. Marie Hoover 
Ellis, the young Chicago pianist, has 
just returned from Europe, where she 
has been since August, 1909, and where 


she has earned for herself favorable 
notices through 
her performances 
at the Lesche- 
tizky soirées. She 
is a native of In- 
diana and most 
of her musical 
education has 
been acquired 
in this country. 
She was gradu- 
ated from the 
musical depart- 
ment of DePauw 
University, sub- 
sequently study- 
ing with the late 
William H. Sher- 
wood and Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeis- ‘ 
ler. She then joined the coterie which 
finds in Leschetizky its pianistic ideals. 
Mrs. Ellis contemplates a tour of 
America next season and will be heard 
in recital in Chicago. She is a member 
of the Amateur Musical Club of Chi- 
cago and of the Lake View Musica] So- 
ciety, and has been heard in public per- 
formances before both organizations. 
Mrs. Ellis’s début before the Euro- 
pean public was made in Bechstein Hall, 
London, in November, 1912, on which 
occasion she was received with enthusi- 
asm by both public and press. This was 
followed by a successful tour of the prin- 
cipal cities of Europe, including both re- 
cital and orchestral engagements in 
Leipsic, Dresden and Vienna. M: R. 
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KOKOMO SCHOOL FESTIVAL 


Indiana City for First Time Devotes Its 
Concerts to Resident Talent 

Kokomo, INpD., June 5.—Kokomo has 
passed proudly through its first May fes- 
tival given exclusively by pupils of its 
grade and high schools, under the direc- 
tion of George R. Eckert, music super- 
visor. Heretofore the festivals have 
been the occasions for importing famous 
stars and orchestras, but this year Mr. 
Eckert conceived the idea of giving the 
four programs entirely to the schools. 
The results were highly gratifying. As 
one reviewer commented, “It is a fes- 
tival that not only engages the fancy, 
but attaches the affection.” 

Revealing the efficiency of Mr. Eckert’s 
work was the choral singing of the vari- 
ous grades, and the High School Orches- 
tra gave excellent support. Talented in- 
dividual participants were Pauline El- 
kins, Miriam Klein, Agnes Turner, 
Vesta Stanley, Cornelia Crick, Rebecca 
Frederick, Wanita Frederick, Helen Hol- 
comb, Edna Windoffer and Joseph South. 
As a result of the festival the G. A. R. 
Post arranged for the children to fur- 
nish part of the music for Memorial 
Day. 


Mme. Nordica’s Burial May Take Place 


in London 

George W. Young, the New York 
banker, sailed on the Jmperator on June 
6 on his way to Marseilles, where he will 
await the body of his wife, Mme. Nor- 
dica, who died on May 10 at Batavia, 
Java. He was accompanied by his 
brother, Charles L. Young. Final de- 
cision has not been made as to Mme. 
Nordica’s funeral. It is said that the 
singer had often expressed a wish to 
be cremated and have her ashes rest by 
the side of her mother, Mrs. Norton, in 
London. If this wish is carried out 
funeral services will be held in King’s 
Chapel, London, where Mr. Young and 
Mme. Nordica were married in 1906. 





CENTURY OPERA IN . 
THREE LANGUAGES 


But Most of Next Season’s Per- 
formances Will Be in Eng- 
lish—Milton Aborn Sails 


Milton Aborn, manager with Sargent 
Aborn, his brother, of the Century Opera 
Company of New York, sailed for Europe 
on the Imperator last Saturday for a six 
weeks’ tour in search of singers for the 
coming season of the Century company. 
Sargent Aborn remains in New York to 
carry along the other preparations at 
the Century Opera House. 

The most important announcement 
made by Mr. Aborn, as he boarded the 
Impérator, was to the effect that there 
will be performances of some of the 
operas in their original languages at the 
Century Opera House next _ season, 
although the greater number of perform- 
ances will be in English. “La Bohéme,” 
“La Traviata,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 


“Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
will be given six performances each in 
English and two performances each in 
Italian. “Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser” 
will each be given the same number of 
presentations in English and two Ger- 
man performances. Other operas will 
be given in English at all of their eight 
performances each, including “Carmen,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “William Tell,” 
“Faust” and “The Barber of Seville.” 

This comprises the list for the first ten 
weeks of the season. The number of 
foreign language performances to be 
given during the last ten weeks will de- 
pend upon the reception of such perform- 
ances during the first ten weeks. 

Mr. Aborn will go to London first, 
having appointments there with Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, Daniel Mayer and Alger- 
non St. John Brenon. In Paris he is to 
confer with Jacques Coini, the new artis- 
tic director of the Century, and witb 
Henry Russell of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany. During his stay in Berlin and 
Vienna he will meet Andreas Dippel, and 
in Milan he is to consult with Agide 
Jacchia, who is to be the first conductor 
of the Century Opera Company next 
season. Mr. Brenon has already com- 
pleted and delivered new English libret- 
tos of three operas to the Century man- 
agers, and he is to have three more ready 
to turn over to Mr. Aborn upon the lat- 
ter’s arrival in London. In regard to 
his search for singers in Europe Mr. 
Aborn said: 

“You would naturally think that when 
you wish to engage American grand 
opera singers you would have to look for 
them in America, but, strange as it 
may seem, you must search almost any: 
where except in their own country for 
them. We have heard many splendid 
voices in this country, and there are 
enough of them here to make up the 
casts of many fine companies if they 
were trained and experienced in the 
grand opera répertoire. Their opportuni- 
ties for this in America are very small, 
but Europe is full of companies in which 
young American artists acquire a large 
repertoire and it is there that they must 
be sought out.” 
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GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL GRADUATES IN SPIRITED CONCERT 











Some of the Granberry Piano School 1914 Graduates. 


From Left to Right: Henrietta Keeney, Carolyn Lauretta Dudgeon, Louise Elizabeth Weddige, Diederika Haupt 


Millard, Lilian Eugenie Crawford, Adelina Di Crocco, Marion Boyd, Elizabeth Holbrook Voorhis, Charlotte Anne Spooner 


N excellent exposition of piano play- 
ing was heard at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Granberry Piano 
School, of New York, George Folsom 
Granberry, director, on Thursday even- 
ing, June 4, in Carnegie Music Hall. The 
presentation of Mozart’s Sonata in D 
Major by the Misses Boyd, Dudgeon, Di 
Crocco, Keeney, Millard, Spooner, Voor- 
his and Weddige was spirited and hear- 


tily enjoyed. Bach’s A Major Sonata 
was also finely interpreted by Alice Ives 
Jones, violinist, and Lilian Eugenie 
Crawford, pianist, following which an in- 
frequently heard but interesting num- 
ber for two pianos was heard. This was 
“Homage to Handel,” by Moscheles, and 
it was splendidly played by Mary Flor- 
ence Nicholl and Charlotte Anne Spooner. 

Noteworthy indeed was Miss Craw- 
ford’s playing of Liszt’s D Flat ‘“Con- 
solation” and the Chopin “Fantasie Im- 


promptu” and “Butterfly” Etude. Her 
technic was for the most part impeccable, 
and she has an unexaggerated manner 
of expression. She was deluged with 
flowers, but refused to grant much de- 
manded extras. 

In closing the musical program four 
pianos were again called into use, and 
proved more in keeping as a medium for 
the delineation of Wagner’s music than 
for the simpler expressions of Mozart. 
Liszt’s arrangement of the “March of 


the Holy Grail” was impressive in such 
guise, while the Prelude to Act Three of 
“Lohengrin” was a rhythmical delight. 

The Rev. Charles Lincoln White’s ad- 
dress on “Music and Character” was 
listened to intently by the audience, 
which testified its appreciation by pro- 
longed applause. Following Mr. Gran- 
berry’s address and his awarding of the 
certificates and diplomas a_ graduates’ 
reception was held in the lecture room of 
the school. 





KUNWALD ORCHESTRA 
ROLLS UP SURPLUS 


Annual Report of Cincinnati’s 
Symphony Shows Progress— 
Series Extended 


CINCINNATI, June 8.—A _ surplus of 
$1,785 is shown in the annual report of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
The amount received from the annual 
contributors was $51,956.16. From other 
sources a total of. $62,660.30 was re- 
ceived, making the total receipts $114,- 
616.46. The disbursements for the sea- 
son, including all expenses, amounted to 
$112,831.47. The report shows $1,092.11, 
a deficit from former seasons, and this, 
deducted from the 1914 surplus, leaves a 
balance on the right side of the ledger 
of $692.88, as of April 30, 1914. This 
financial statement does not cover the 
engagement of the orchestra in the Cin- 
cinnati May festival. According to the 
report of Mrs. Charles P. Taft, president 
of the Orchestra Association, the season 
just past was the most brilliant of all 
the orchestra’s nineteen years. The be- 
ginning of the season was marked by the 
greatest sale of season tickets and for 
choice of seats there were larger pre- 
miums and more numerous bidders. The 


report states that while the records of 
the past few years show a slow, steady 
increase in the sale of season tickets, 
with scarcely an exception, the past year 
was marked by the advance of 396 addi- 
tional tickets over the highest record of 
the past. 

Outside engagements were declared 
productive of substantial financial gain, 
additional prestige and re-engagements, 
although this work was necessarily re- 
stricted because of the participation in 
the May fesival and its preparation by 
Dr. Kunwald and the orchestra. The 
orchestra appeared during the season 
in eleven other cities. The popular con- 
cert series was shown to be an emphatic 
success. The entire allotment of season 
tickets for the Sunday afternoon con- 
certs was sold in a few days and the 
number of seats reserved for single sales 
proved wholly inadequate, large numbers 
being turned away at each performance. 

Stockholders and directors of the 
Orchestra Association were congratu- 
lated on the splendid results achieved by 
the employment of Dr. Kunwald as 
musical director of the May festival and 
the use of the Cincinnati Orchestra. 
The greater brilliance in the ensemble 
work was ascribed to the fact that Dr. 
Kunwald devoted four weeks to rehears- 
als of chorus and orchestra, instead of 
the customary one week. Official an- 
nouncement was made that the season 
next year will consist of sixteen pairs of 
symphony concerts during a period of 
twenty-eight weeks. This is commented 
upon as a great step forward and an in- 
dication of the musical development of 
the Ohio city. 
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BERLIN TRIUMPH FOR 
STILLMAN KELLEY 


American’s Quartet Praised as 
One of Best Chamber Music 
Pieces of the Day 


BERLIN, May 29.—An_ event that 
called forth the greatest interest in Ber- 
lin musical circles was last night’s re- 
ception at the American Woman’s Club 
in honor of Professor Edgar Stillman 
Kelley. The attraction was not alone 
the presence of the distinguished Amer- 
ican composer, but also the announce- 
ment that his String Quartet in C 
Major, op. 25, which had been given its 
first hearing at the Altenburg Festival 
several weeks ago, would be performed 
for the first time in Berlin. Thus we 
were given the opportunity to judge for 
ourselves this latest creation of Pro- 
fessor Kelley, which had been so suc- 
cessful in Altenburg. That the general 
interest was not limited to the American 
colony—and merely dictated by a sense 
of patriotism—was clearly demonstrated 
by the attendance of many prominent 
European artists and the ‘critics of Ber- 
lin’s leading papers. 

It is gratifying to report that this 
quartet appears to us to be not only one 
of Mr. Kelley’s best, but also one of the 
foremost chamber music compositions to 
be found in the present-day literature. 
Strictly modern, with a decided inclina- 
tion towards the German school, the 
work reveals exceedingly interesting 
thematic inspiration and development. 


Its construction is marked by such finish 


and its climaxes are of such compelling 
force that there is really little left to 
criticise. There is real genius in Pro- 
fessor Kelley’s scheme of modulation 
especially in the Toccatina and Fugue. 

Personally, I am inclined to doubt the 
advisability of stringing out the fourth 
movement as long as Mr. Kelley has. 
Such expansion seems to me to be more 
appropriate in a first movement than in 
a finale. But the superb polyphonic 
treatment of the material bespeaks the 
master. 

Of the four movements, Introduction, 
Toccatina and Fugue, Intermezzo 
(Adagio) and Finale (Allegro con 
anima), the second and fourth seemed 
to make the deepest impression. 

With this quartet alone, Professor 
Kelley proves himself an artist of extra- 
ordinary talent and an instrumentator 
of rare ability. The success of the work 
with the rather critically inclined au- 
dience could not be doubted. The sin- 
cerity of the enthusiasm displayed by 
the many professionals present was un- 
mistakable. 

If we are frank, it behooves us to ad- 
mit that we in the United States are 
scarcely overburdened with composers 
of high distinction. When, therefore, 
we have the good fortune to call one of 
our own a composer of such ability as 
Professor Kelley—a composer who is 
fully appreciated in all German musical 
circles—it becomes our duty, I think, to 
give him that recognition which he so 
fully deserves, for our own sakes as 
well as for his. Let us not have a repe- 
tition of the case of MacDowell, whom we 
failed to appreciate until after his death. 

The extremely difficult novelty was 
given a fairly intelligent and artistic in- 
terpretation by the Waldemar Meyer 
Quartet, the first violin and the viola 
doing their duty, while the second violin 
and ’cello were less successful. 

O. P. JAcos. 
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WONDERFUL PAGEANT 


History of City Presented in 
Drama and Music, 7,500 
Persons Participating 


St. Louis, June 2.—Pageantry has de- 
veloped very rapidly in this country and 
many cities have observed special anni- 
versaries with representations of strik- 
ing events in their history. But largest 
and most elaborate of fétes of this kind 
was undoubtedly that just presented in 
this city entitled, “The Pageant and 
Masque of Saint Louis,” and given in 
celebration of the city’s 150th anniver- 
sary. 

In a natural amphitheater in Forest 
Park no less than 500,000 people wit- 
nessed four performances of the pageant, 
beginning May 28 and closing June 1. 
Friday night, May 29, was stormy and 
therefore an extra performance was 
given on June 1. The production started 
at 6:30 p. m. with the first half known 
as “The Pageant,” which pictured the 
growth of St. Louis from its foundation 
until after the close of the Civil War. 
This production was written by Thomas 
Wood Stevens. No less than 7,500 people 
took part in it. After an intermission 
of half an hour, starting at 8:30, “The 
Masque of St. Louis,” an allegorical 
interpretation of the founding of the city, 
in which all the elements of the earth 
and sky were presented, kept the audi- 
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STAGED IN ST. LOUIS 


ence spellbound until nearly 11 o’clock. 

The poem of “The Masque” was writ- 
ten by Percy Mackaye and the musical 
setting was by Frederick S. Converse, 
of Boston. The entire production was 
presented by citizens of St. Louis under 
the supervision of a committee of which 
William La Beaume was chairman. The 
amphitheater was divided in the center 
and half of the seats were free to the 
public. However, the seats numbered 
only 80,000. Some idea may be obtained 
of the extent of the overflow from the 
fact that police and other estimators 
placed the number between 175,000 and 
200,000. 

The incidental music to the pageant 
was written by several composers, one 
of the principal numbers being “The 
March of the Pioneers,” by Ernest R. 
Kroeger, of this city. One of the themes 
was an old French tune used in the 
southeastern section of this State for at 
least 100 years. The Gavotte, danced by 
several hundred, many being members of 
the old families, was also very attrac- 
tive. Other numbers were composed by 
Noel Poepping, under whose direction a 
band of eighty pieces played the music 
for both the Pageant and the Masque. 

The composition of Mr. Converse for 
the second part was as fine as anything 
of the kind that the writer has ever had 
the opportunity of hearing. The com- 
poser used modern methods of harmoni- 
zation and, inasmuch as the basis of 
Mr. Mackaye’s beautiful poem was the 
story of the Indian and Mound-builder, 
Mr. Converse naturally leaned toward 
traditional motives. The music of the 
Masque was sung by a chorus of 630 
mixed voices and seventy boys recruited 
from the Episcopal choirs of the city. 
All these choral numbers were under the 
direct supervision of Frederick Fisher, 
of this city, and were rehearsed during 
many months. Mr. Converse enlarged 
upon the old chant, “Veni Creator,” and 
made a most impressive choral number 
in the very heart of the work. The other 
numbers which were particularly well 
liked were “Dance of the Elves,” “Dance 
of the Fawns,” “Chorus of the Wild 
Nature Forces” and “The Song of the 
World Adventures.” In addition to these 
the incidental music played by the band 
never failed of the desired effect. 

The cost of this enormous undertaking 
will perhaps run as high as $125,000 and 
the receipts include about $70,000 in 
subscriptions from merchants and others, 
$60,000 from seat sales, $20,000 for the 
moving picture rights and other conces- 
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sions, which will bring a total consider- 
ably in excess of the cost. There is a 
movement on foot to have a performance 
of this character each year, and it is 
certain that the big chorus, which was 
recruited especially for this production, 
will be used in annual festivals. The 
entire production was given without a 
single mishap, something for which im- 
mense credit should be given the mem- 
bers of the production committee. 
H. W. C. 





EVERSMAN-VON SAYN TOUR 





Soprano and Violinist to Appear in Series 
of Concerts 


Alice Eversman, the American so- 
prano who for several seasons was a 
member of the Chicago Grand Opera 
and the Montreal Grand Opera com- 
panies and who subsequently sang at 
the Carlsruhe Grand Ducal Opera in 


Germany, will make a Pan-American 
tour this Fall and next Spring in con- 
junction with Helena von Sayn, the Rus- 
sian violinist, who has an established 
reputation in Europe and England and 
who has likewise appeared in the United 
States with emphatic success. 

Miss Eversman sprang into national 
fame in Washington two years ago when 
at twenty minutes’ notice she sang the 
role of Aida with sensational success. 
The prima donna who had been an- 
nounced for the performance failed to 
reach Washington and Miss Eversman’s 
heroic assumption of this difficult réle 
not only saved the day for the Chicago 
Company but won for herself enthusi- 
astic approbation. , 

_ Miss von = who is a member of a 
distinguished Russian family, is noted 
for her artistic renditions of classic and 
Oriental music and possesses a most en- 
viable Continental reputation. The tour 
of these two young artists will be under 
the direction of the Radcliffe Attractions, 
in Washington, D. C. 
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NEW YORK PRESS NOTICES I 


New York Tribune, April 22, 1914: 
“One of the most REMARKABLE woman-pianists 
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New York Evening Mail, April 22, 1914: 
‘Took her audience by STORM.” | 
New York Herald, April 22, 1914: | 
| 

| 
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‘‘In her methods, there is an almost PADEREW- 
SKILIKE impressiveness, which holds the audience in 


Arion Society Concert 


| New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, April 26, 1914: 
| ‘‘Leginska played like a young GODDESS OF 


MUSIC—never has a soloist at these concerts received 
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sity —Cincinnati Enquirer. 


HENRI SCOTT 


WINS HIGH PRAISE AT THE 
CINCINNATI FESTIVAL 


Henri Scott sang the bass part with sonority, tonal beauty and dramatic inten- 


l'o the solo singers it offers splendid opportunities for the display of voice and 
art, and in the singing of the Festival quartet, Misses Hinkle and Keyes and Messrs. 
Williams and Scott, the high lights in tonight’s performance was found. I cannot 


recall a more satisfactory solo ensemble at any of the earlier festivals, though the 
programs have frequently borne more famous names. The four voices blended per- 
fectly, each was exquisite in its distinct timbre and the taste displayed by the singers 
was impeccable. The singing was, indeed, all that singing of the character called 
for by the music ought to be, and challenged an equal distribution of praise among 
the four artists—H. E. Krehbiel, in the N. 


Y. Tribune, May 9, 1914. 
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INTERPRETING THE WAGNER GIFT 





Motives that May Have Actuated Cosima and Siegfried in Pre- 
senting the “‘ Bayreuth Festspielhaus ” to the German Nation — 
A New Operatic Version of Heine’s “ Ratcliff” 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, May 27, 1914. 


AHNFRIED has replied to many 
recent scathing attacks with what 

would seem to be “coals of fire.” Frau 
Cosima and Siegfried have dedicated to 
the German people, for all time, the 
“Bayreuth Festspielhaus,” with all its 
stock and appurtenances, the museum, 
the collection of Wagner relics and the 
library. Far be it from us to receive 
any act of broad generosity with cyni- 
cism. But in the case of this Bayreuth 
legacy one cannot entirely overcome the 
feeling of witnessing a “grand-stand 


play,” made to counteract the unfavor- 
able impression produced by the mother’s 
and son’s insistence upon dragging the 
dirty family linen before the public eye. 

Moreover, the value of the gift itself 
is scarcely to be rated as high as it 
might have been if the copyright on 
Wagner’s works had not expired and if 
Frau Cosima and her offspring had not 
already skimmed the cream off the milk 
pretty thoroughly. Even under the most 
favorable circumstances but little finan- 
cial profit is to be expected from Bay- 
reuth in the future; there may even be 
a marked deficit. However, from the 
standpoint of the German people, this 
gift must be considered a worthy memo- 
rial to the composer and a completing 
link in the Wagnerian era. 

The bequest is not to be considered 
legally perfect until the court has passed 
final judgment .in the pending suit 
against Frau Beidler, and until it is de- 
termined whether she is to be or not to 
be the daughter of Wagner. 

To those contemplating a pilgrimage to 
Bayreuth it will be gratifying to note 
that neither the Wagner family differ- 
ences nor the legacy to the German na- 
tion will have the slightest influence on 
this year’s festival. 


New Operatic Version of “Ratcliff” 


Heinrich Heine’s “Ratcliff” has been 
repeatedly set to music. Among other 
composers Mascagni has employed this 
somber subject and Mauritius Vavrinec, 
the Hungarian composer and critic, also 
felt drawn to it. 

Volkmar Andreae has now brought out 
another operatic version of “Ratcliff,” 
producing it or the occasion of the 
“Tonkinstlerfest” at Essen. He has re- 
tained the original Heine text verbatim. 
The opera was not given in Essen itself, 
but at the Municipal Opera House of 
Duisburg, and was attended by the en- 
tire congress of musicians assembled in 
Essen. It is reported to have made a 
deep impression. The fantastic pictures 
reproduced from the ballad—the interior 
of MacGregor’s castle, the thieves’ den, 
the wild country of the Schwarzenstein 
and the gruesome history involved—all 
aided in providing a decided atmospheric 
impression. Although a marked inclina- 
tion for the Strauss school is said to 
have been manifest on the part of the 
composer, it is generally conceded that 
he has_ successfully united individual 
ideas with other impressions—those of 
“Elektra,” especially—and has produced 
a decidedly fascinating entity which, 
moreover, is masterfully arranged. Spe- 
cial emphasis is laid on the significance 
with which the orchestra is treated with- 
out allowing it ever to dominate the 
voice. In fact, it is thought that An- 
dreae has been more successful than his 
predecessors with the “Ratcliff” material. 

At the Essen Festival another opera 
was also given a first hearing, the comic 
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opera, “Herr Dandolo,” by Rudolf Siegel, 
who has been engaged as conductor for 
the Konigsberg Opera. The work had 
pronounced success. Willi Vesper wrote 
the libretto after a comedy by Conte 
Giraud. According to reports, the work 
is a typical German comic opera, and is 
conspicuous by the purity of its style. 
The composer has availed himself neither 
of leit motives nor of the symphonic 
manner, but his colors are exceptionally 
well adapted to the dramatic situations. 
Siegel is a pupil of Humperdinck. 


Berlin Opera Festival 


We live just now in an era of festi- 
vals. The Berlin Royal Opera Festival 
is to begin on May 31, and will continue 
until June 14, when the Royal Opera 
closes its doors for the Summer. The 
first eight days will be devoted to a 
“Parsifal” cycle, which will be succeeded 
by a performance of the “Ring” (June 9 
to 13) newly arranged and with a com- 
plete new setting. The last performance, 
on June 14, will be Richard Strauss’s 
“Rosenkavalier.” The conductors will be 
Richard Strauss and Leo Blech, and art- 
ists of prominence participating will in- 
clude Frieda Hempel, Margarete Ober, 
Erna Denera, Claire Dux, John Forsell, 
of Stockholm; Friedrich Weidemann, of 
the Vienna Royal Opera; Martha Leffler- 
Burckhardt, Hermann Jadlowker, Kirch- 
hoff, Ernst Kraus, Paul Kniipfer, Herr 
Schwegler, Herr Bronsgeest, and others. 

Last night’s performance of “La 
Bohéme,” at the Royal Opera, developed 
into a welcoming oration for Frieda 
Hempel, who sang Mimi. The prima 
donna had not been heard in Berlin since 
her departure for America at the be- 
ginning of last season. The house was 
packed, many Americans of the Berlin 
colony and American tourists being in 
evidence. Miss Hempel was in splendid 
voice and received storms of applause. 


Opera on “Mona Lisa” 


Max von Schillings, conductor of the 
Stuttgart Opera, has just completed his 
new opera, “Mona Lisa.” The first pro- 
duction of this work is announced for 
the beginning of next season, simul- 
taneously at the Stuttgart Court Opera 
and the Vienna Royal Opera. 

Max Reger has orchestrated the ac- 
companiment for a number of the songs 
of his cycle, “Schlichte Weisen.” These 
include the most popular songs, “Das 
Dorf,” “Des Kindes Gebet” and “Aeol- 
sharfe.” 

In conformity with the wish of Rich- 
ard Strauss, Oscar Fried has been en- 
gaged as conductor of “The Legend of 
Joseph,” for the German tour of the 
Russian Ballet next Fall. The Russian 
Ballet will present this novelty three 
times at the Berlin Royal Opera. 

Last week a party of tourists from 
Salt Lake City went from London to 
Cassel to hear their compatriot, Lucy 
Gates, sing Gilda in “Rigoletto.” Miss 
Gates, who is returning to America with 
this same party on the Aquitania, is 
booked for nine concerts during June in 
Utah and Idaho. She will resume her 
duties at the Court Opera in Cassel in 
September. 

Theodore Spiering has been appointed 
to succeed Dr. Siegel as conductor of the 
Berliner Tonkiinstlerinnen Orchestra. 
Hereafter this organization will be a 
stringed orchestra. 

Maria Carmi, who created the roie of 
the Madonna in Reinhardt’s and Hump- 
erdinck’s “Miracle,” has been engaged by 
the Russian Ballet for the part of 
Potiphar’s Wife for the London premiére 
in July of Richard Strauss’s “The Legend 
of Joseph.” 


Marcella Craft Delights Countrymen 


The members of the American Hotel 
Men’s Association experienced a very 
agreeable surprise upon hearing their 
compatriot, Marcella Craft, as Madama 
Butterfly, when they attended a perform- 
ance of Puccini’s at the Munich Royal 
Opera. The soprano had a triumph, and 
several members of the party declared 
that they had never seen the part per- 
formed in such an ideal manner. The 
presence of her countrymen seemed to 
inspire Miss Craft, who veritably outdid 
herself. 

On Saturday last the Friedrich Wil- 
helm-Staedtisches Schauspielhaus was 
the scene of an interesting opera mati- 
née, given by Carl Gercke, the conductor 
and operatic coach. The program com- 
prised “Hansel und Gretel” (first and 
second scenes), “Faust” (third act), 


“Aida” (aria and duet, first and second 
acts) and “The Flying Dutchman” (sec- 





ond act). Each selection was presented 
with all stage accessories, and, in part, 
by singers who had already won their 


spurs. Even those singers who were 
débutants had been prepared for their 
task with professional conscientiousness, 
while the orchestra under Gercke— 
largely made up of members from the or- 
chestra of the Charlottenburg Opera— 
wee rather ae to the instrumental 
odies generally encountered at such 
events. Whatever was amateurish was 
compensated for by the work of a number 
of artists of 7 ronounced ability. Among 
these were Lise Frey, as Gretel and 
Siebel; Sophia Kamira (of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.), whose interpretation of Margue- 
rite revealed an exceptionally voluminous 
soprano, musicianship and unquestion- 
able histrionic talent, and two other 
Americans, Lili Gerden, as Gertrud. 
“Hansel und Gretel,” and Dr. Augustus 
Millner, as the Flying Dutchman. The 
former displayed a well-trained mezzo- 
soprano to advantage, and Dr. Millner 
was equally successful with his sympa- 
thetic baritone. O. P. JAcoB. 
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At the time of the general exodus of 
song-birds to Europe, the mountains and 
the sea shore, it is unusual to find a 
singer who prefers to remain in the 
metropolis, testing the value of “New 
York as a Summer resort.” Reinald 
Werrenrath, the baritone, will spend 
most of the Summer at his home at 
University Heights, leaving the city only 
for a few engagements here and there, 
and for a motor boat trip along the New 
England coast in August. The warm 
weather attractions of New York are 
many, but the two particular reasons for 


Mr. Werrenrath’s remaining in town 
seem to be the cultivation of a small 
but thriving vegetable garden in the 


rear of his home, and the determination 
to continue his studies with Percy Rector 
Stephens, voice teacher. 

Mr. Werrenrath has been taking a 
lesson every day with Mr. Stephens since 
last Summer, his work being interrupted 
only by his concert tours. Under Mr. 
Stephens’s guidance his voice has im- 
proved to the extent that music critics 
all over the country, who have heard 
him before, have commented on his vocal 
development. 


URGE WITHDRAWAL 
OF LEMARE’S NAME 


Chicago Society Protests Appoint- 
ment of English Organist 
for Big Exposition 





CHICAGO, June 8.—Protest against the 
appointment of Edwin H. Lemare as 
official organist of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, on the ground that he is not 
an American, has been registered by the 
Society of American Musicians in the 
following resolutions: 

“Whereas, it has come to the knowl- 
edge of the Society of American 
Musicians that there is to be held in the 
city of San Francisco in the year 1915 
an exhibition called ‘The Panama-Pacific 
Exposition’; that in its many exhibits of 
American products there is to be a mag- 


nificent organ built by American build- 
ers, and that many concerts and recitals 
are to be given thereon; and, 

“Whereas, the Director of Liberal Arts 
has appointed to the post of director of 
music at this exposition an American, 
Mr. George W. Stewart, who has taken 
full charge thereof and appointed a 
foreign artist to give a large number of 
recitals thereon, virtually making him 
official organist of the exposition, and 

“Whereas, America can and does boast 
of a large number of talented and dis- 
tinguished organists who would fill this 
place with honor, and 

“Whereas, this exposition is to cele- 
brate the completion of a great American 
undertaking, the Panama Canal, we be- 
lieve that in so far as possible Americans 
should have full charge of American ex- 
hibits, therefore, 

“Be It Resolved, That we, the Society 
of American Musicians, do hereby protest 
against the appointment of a foreign 
artist to the position of official organist 
of this exposition, and that we use all 
honorable means to bring this matter to 
the attention of the proper authorities, 
appeal to their loyalty, patriotism and 
reason, that the action of Mr. Stewart be 
rescinded and that one of our own illus- 
trious American organists be selected for 
this post, and 

“Be It Further Resolved, That we call 
on all loyal and patriotic Americans for 
their support in this matter. 

“Society of American Musicians, 
“WALTER SPRY, Pres., 
“WILLIAM BEARD, Secy. and Treas. 

“Walter Spry, George Nelson Holt, 
Glenn D. Gunn, William Beard, Allen 
Spencer, Board of Directors.’ 





Musicians’ Club in Flourishing Condition 


Louis R. Dressler, secretary of the 
Musicians’ Club of New York, has just 
issued his annual report, reviewing the 
most active season in the club’s history. 
At the annual meeting of the club, in 
1913, the membership consisted of 650 
active, eight associate and ninety-two 
non-resident members, making the total 
membership 750. During the last year 
212 members joined, 181 active, twenty- 
seven non-resident, three associate and 
one life; 169 resigned, three died and 
sixty were dropped for non-payment of 
dues, showing the membership to date 
as follows: Active, 619; associate, eight; 
non-resident, 102, and one life; total, 
730, showing a decrease in membership 
of twenty for the year. Two or more 
concerts and social events were given 
by the club each month of the season. 
Walter Damrosch is the club’s president. 





A lengthy but interesting piano re- 
cital was that presented by the pupils of 
Edgar J. Rose on June 1 at the Genesee 
Valley Club, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Pupils of J. Henry Hutzel gave a vio- 
lin recital on May 28 in the North 
Church Chapel, Bridgeport, Conn. 

K * * 


The piano pupils of Alzeda J. Sprague 
of Providence, R. I., were heard in re- 
cital at Miss Sprague’s studio on May 29. 

koe 

Marie Sundelius, the soprano, gave a 
highly enjoyable recital on May 21 in 
the Swedish Lutheran Church, New 
Britain, Conn. 

ok * * 

Hildegard Brandegee, the young Bos- 
ton violinist, has been heard with much 
favor recently, in a series of recitals at 
Farmington, Conn. 

SS 

An interesting piano recital was re- 
cently given by a number of pupils of 
Lillian E. Aronson at her studio in 
Lyons Farms, N. J. 

a 

Theodore Bendix has signed contracts 
with John Cort to furnish a string quar- 
tet for the latter’s new theater on upper 
Broadway, New York. 

* * »& 

Pupils of Mrs. Susan Hawley Davis 
appeared in a song recital at Bridgeport, 
Conn., on June 1, with Mrs. Elmer 
Beardsley and Mrs. Davis at the piano. 

. * 

A recent recital in Toledo, O., was that 
given by pupils of Jean A. Parre, violin 
teacher. The program closed with 40 
violinists playing Gounod’s “Ave Maria.” 

*K * K 

Harriet Hitchcock, soprano, and Amy 
Ellis, pianist, were recently heard in a 
pleasing joint recital’ in the Assembly 
Hall of Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

* OK * 

Mrs. Archibald Miller, soprano, is sub- 
stituting for Grace Bonner Williams of 
the Arlington Street Church choir, Bos- 
ton, during Mrs. Williams’s absence 
abroad. 

* * x 


Blanche E. Wagner, New England 
Conservatory, ’11, of Bangor, Pa., gave 
an interesting musicale in her studio on 
June 6, when she presented twenty-six of 
her pupils. ‘ 

* * x 

A violin recital by pupils of Frank P. 
P. Kaspar was given on June 4 in Balti- 
more. The pupils were assisted by Mrs. 
Charles Stalford, soprano, and John H. 
Eltermann, accompanist. 

+ * 

Paul Fairchild, baritone, of Beloit, 
has departed on a long tour as a member 
of the American Quartet of the Redpath 


Lyceum Bureau. Mr. Fairchild has 
signed a year’s contract. 
* * x 


Jenny Dufau, the coloratura soprano 
of the Chicago Opera Company, gave a 
private performance of operatic scenes in 
Chicago, June 4, being most successful 
in the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia.” 

* * x 

Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield, professor of 
music at Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pa., gave his eighth organ recital at the 
college on June 6. The program includ- 
ed his own Con Moto Moderato in B 
Flat. 

* * * 

Clarence E. Wolcott, of Syracuse, N. 
Y., who is one of the directors of the 
Central New York Music Festival Asso- 
ciation, was married on April 2 in New 
York to Mrs. L. S. Benton, of Oswego, 
oe 

: & » 

The class of 1916 captured the revived 
Alma Mater song contest held on May 
26, at Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. The music of the winning song 
was written by Mabel Austin and the 
words by Angela Richmond. 

* * * 

A representative audience gathered at 
the annual free concert given on May 
26 by the Wednesday Matinée Musical 
Club, Canon City, Col. Mrs. Charlies 
Williamson, the president of the organi- 
zation, was the able soprano soloist. 

xk * x 

Two interesting programs were recent- 
ly heard at the University of Arkansas 
School. of Music, Henry Doughty Tovey, 
director. On May 8 and 9 pupils of Mrs. 
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Vandeventer-Crockett, Mrs. Bateman 
and Mr. Tovey delighted large audiences. 
* * K 


Joel Mossberg, the Swedish baritone, 
gave a recital at LaCrosse, Wis., on May 
26, the program consisting of two groups 
of Swedish folksongs and an English 
and French group of operatic selections. 
Carrie Munson Brooks acted as accom- 
panist. 

x ok * 6 

Three artist-pupils of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the Ziegler Institute gave a 
song recital, May 28, at Presser Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. They were Marion E. 
Bertolet, contralto; Ella M. Phillips, so- 
prano, and Edward U. Schock, baritone. 
All three disclosed talent and careful 
schooling. 

K * * 

Professor Isidore Troostwyk, of the 
department of music at Yale University, 
sailed May 14 on the Kaiser Francis V, 
to attend the “Schlaraffia” convention, 
which opens in Zurich on June 15. 
Professor Troostwyk will visit many 
countries, sailing for America on Sep- 
tember 5. 

* * x 

Herbert C. Maybie, director of music 
in the Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., is also an impresario 
in that city, and a successful vocal solo- 
ist. He sang in two recent performances 
of Stainer’s “Crucifixion” in the Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church at Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

* * x 

Franceska Kaspar Lawson, soprano, 
of Washington, D. C., has just closed a 
successful season. Her last engagements 
were in “The Creation” with the Dutch- 
ess County Choral Union, at Beason 

. Y.; a song recital at Cumberland, 
Md., and soloist at the closing exercises 
of National Park Seminary. 

* * x 

Mrs. Susan Hawley Davis, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Elmer Beardsley, was 
the soloist at a memorial service held 
in the opera house of Derby, Conn., on 
May 24. A large chorus of school chil- 
dren, under the direction of Superin- 
tendent Bailey, of the public schools, also 
participated. 

: < < 

A Providence musicale of May 28 in- 
troduced several pupils of C. Leroy Lyon, 
assisted by Hilda Hanke, pianist and ac- 
companist, and Minnie Cameron, violin. 
Alfred Buckley, baritone soloist of one 
of Providence’s leading churches, sang 
numbers by Wagner and Handel and was 
heartily applauded. 

a 

One of the interesting programs of the 
season in Lincoln, Neb., was the gradua- 
tion recital of Earnest L. Harrison, pupil 
of Professor Kremer, on May 21. The 
Beethoven “Emperor” Concerto was his 
principal number and its interpretation 
was heartily applauded as was that also 
of a Chopin group. 

* * x 

Frederick Southwick, baritone, and H. 
Ray Palmer, pianist, both of Minne- 
apolis, sailed recently for Florence, Italy, 
to study with their former maestrii, 
Isilose Broggvotti and Giuseppi Bon- 
vaici. The musicians were accom- 
panied by seven of their pupils, who 
will continue study in Italy. 

* * + 

Dorothy A. Escher, soprano, and Mrs. 
Clifton F. Davis, mezzo-soprano, recent- 
ly gave a song recital at the home of the 
Baltimore voice instructor, Clifton Davis. 
The program contained examples of 
American songs, modern Russian com- 
positions and classic lieder and arias 
which were delivered in excellent style. 

ok * * 


The Mount Holyoke College Orchestra, 
Rebecca Wilder Holmes, director, gave 
a pleasing concert on May 20 in Mary 
Lyon Chapel. The assisting artists were 
the Misses Cowles and Haight and 
Messrs. Hedges, Call, Rosendahl and 
Shumway. On the following evening an 
organ recital was given by Margaret 
Meriam. 

: & 


Two interesting diploma recitals were 


given at the Maryland College for 
Women, Lutherville, Md., on May 27 and 


28, by Eleanor Hinebaugh and Lucile 
Friermood. Howard R. Thatcher is the 
director of the music department at the 
college and among his assistants who 
teach piano are Richard B. Meyer and 
Robert Paul. 
* * x 

Mrs. George Lee Bready gave her lec- 
ture-recital on Montemezzi’s “L’Amore 
Dei tre Re” on June 1, at the home of 


Mrs. Hamlin Q. French, Jr., in New - 


Rochelle, N. Y. The recital was in honor 
of Emmanuel Wad, of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Baltimore. A large 
audience gathered to hear Mrs. Bready’s 
exhaustive opera-talk. 

* * ok 


Ethel Virgin O’Neil, of Platteville, 
Wis., who has been studying in Europe 
for several years, has informed Ameri- 
can friends that on October 1 she will 
make her début as dramatic soprano at 
Lucerne, Switzerland. Her first réle will 
be Donna Anna in Mozart’s “Don Juan,” 
and she will appear as Ethel Lynn Vir- 
gin, her maiden name. 

x * * 


Wilhelmina Baldwin, the Boston so- 
prano, was the soloist at the concert 
given for the annual ladies’ night of the 
Men’s Club of the Second Unitarian So- 
ciety of Brookline, Mass., on May 18. 
Assisting Miss Baldwin, whose song 
groups were greatly enjoyed, were Kath- 
arine Churchill, violinist; Ora Lathard, 
cellist, and Helen Tiffany at the piano. 

es 2 

The recent recital given by the pupils 
of Atherton Furlong in Massey Hall, To- 
ronto, Can., revealed fine voices and sur- 
prising ease of execution. Many of the 
arias were of the florid school, but so 
well were they sung and so keen was the 
large audience’s enjoyment that Mr. Fur- 
long will probably repeat the program in 
the near future, as he has been requested 
to do. 


ok * ok 

Robert Ambrosius, violoncellist, was 
the soloist at a concert given by the 
Euterpean Men’s Chorus at Morgan 
Park, Chicago, Saturday, May 23, under 
the direction of Edward T. Clissold. Mr. 
Ambrosius was heard in several groups 
of classic and modern pieces and made 
a distinct success. Arthur Rech was his 
accompanist. The chorus sang a num- 
ber of pieces by American composers. 

x Ok Ok 

Mme. Edith Rowena Noyes Greene, 
pianist, teacher and composer, presented 
a large class of her Boston piano stu- 
dents in recital on June 1. Two assist- 
ing artists were Mrs. Robert N. Lister, 
soprano, who gave effectively an _ at- 
tractive group of songs, and Hazel 
Clark, violinist, who, with the composer 
at the piano, played two movements from 
Mme. Greene’s piano and violin sonata 
“The Indian Princess Atla.” 

* * * 

In a _ recital by piano pupils of 
Mrs. Frank Byram, of Washington, 
D. C., those taking part were Frances 
Croswell, Ethel Dulin, Jane Mclhenny, 
Marion Hammer, Hilda _Beitel, Ella 
Lynne, Frances Burgess, Marion Balin- 
ger, Erma Walker, Gertrude Vrooman, 
Elise Zunerano and Milo Summers. The 
upils were assisted by the Girls’ Glee 
Club of the Eastern High School and by 
Ruth Bronson in violin solos. 

* 2k * 


“The Lady of Shalot” was featured in 
a song recital in Pittsburgh last week by 
the members of the Pittsburgh Studio 
Club. The work was so well presented 
that it was given two nights. The so- 
prano soloists were Burna Ferguson and 
Donne Eleanor Little, and they, with the 
harpist, Nellie Zimmer, were received 
with marked favor. One of the enjoya- 
ble offerings was the harp and piano 
number by Ethel Zimmer and Nellie Zim- 
mer. 

*K * * 

Tom G. Taylor, supervisor of school 
music, prepared a special program for 
the recent annual Spring festival in 
Canon City, Col. A recital to illustrate 
the pupils’ progress in their study of the 
great composers proved interesting, and 
the High School Orchestra, now in its 
third season, did praiseworthy work. This 
was the last opportunity to hear the 
orchestra with its original personnel, as 
all of its members were graduated on 
May 21. 

* * * 

At the Women’s Club in East Orange, 
N. J., on May 27, Mrs. Helen Robinson 
Clauder presented some of her advanced 
pupils in a recital embodying ensemble 
work and solo work. The assisting art- 
ists were Carl Schoner,. violin, and 
George E. Clauder, ’cello. The pupils 
who appeared were Misses Ottilie Reu- 
ter, Marian Wood, Genevieve Taylor, 
Martha Wolle, Adelaide Duncklee, Mil- 
dred Beckwith, Marie Carr and Emily 
Braun. 


An interesting program which con- 
cluded with a scene from “Der Frei- 
schiitz” was given May 28 in Lincoln, 
Neb., by the pupils of F. A. Delano. The 
first part of the program was given by 
Edna Boehmer and Anna Jacoby, so- 
pranos, and a male quartet composed of 
L. A. Wickland, G. H. Lanphere, S. M. 
Lanphere and E. C. Boehmer. The 
“Freischiitz” music was sung by Edna 
Boehmer, Anna Jacoby and I. A. Wick- 
land, who appeared in costume. 


* * 


In the recent presentation of “The 
Rose of Savoy” by vocal = of Mrs. 
Amy Law Ormsby, of Washington, D. C., 
the cast included Audrey Harvey, Mary 
C. Whitaker, Florence Stonebraker, Ger- 
trude Vrooman, Emily E. Law, and Ruth 
Fuller. The oppretta was preceded by a 
musical program in which Miss Stone- 
braker gave a piano number, the Thir- 
teenth Rhapsody, Liszt, and Franklin 
Jackson, Jr., offered the A Flat Ballad, 
Chopin. Mrs. Frank Byram was accom- 


panist. 
x * x 


Under the direction of Mrs. Frank 
Byram, a program was presented last 
week by the pupils of the Eastern High 
School, of Washington, D. C., which 
demonstrated the good work that this 
school is accomplishing. The various 
choruses were well trained. The school 
was assisted by Mrs. Melville Lindsay, 
soprano, and Melville Lindsay, violinist. 
It was the Eastern High School that took 
the initiative in making music an accred- 
ited major study in the high school 


course. 
x ok * 


Alexius Baas, baritone, of Madison, 
Wis., who is about to join Milwaukee’s 
music colony, gave a recital of lieder 
and ballads in the latter city on June 2, 
asisted by Charles W. Dodge, pianist. 
Mr. Baas’s abilities were displayed in 
“King Robert of Sicily,” the accompani- 
ment to which was composed by Rossetter 
G. Cole, former head of the school of mu- 
sic, University of Wisconsin, of which 
Mr. Baas is a graduate. For a number 
of years Mr. Baas has studied under 
Alexander Heinemann, the German lied- 
ersinger. 

. 2 2 

Leona Johnson gave a graduation re- 
cital in Lincoln, Neb., May 26, playing 
piano numbers mostly by Polish and Rus- 
sian composers, including Paderewski, 
Stojowski, Hofmann, Gabrilowitsch, Cho- 
pin and Litolff. Another recent Lincoln 
recitalist was Jessie Cox, pupil of Aloys 
C. Kremer, who, on May 26, gave a piano- 
forte recital that made her friends pre- 
dict a bright future for her. Hazel Wil- 
liams gave a song recital in Lincoln the 
same week, presenting numbers by Pon- 
chielli, Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Grieg, 
Speaks, Hullah and Gray. 


. -¢ % 


The advanced students of the Mary- 
land College for Women, Lutherville, 
Md., Howard R. Thatcher, director, gave 
an exhibition concert on May 30. The 
following pupils took part: Eleanor 
Hinebaugh, Ida Cornwall, Edith Rey- 
nolds, Ruth Forbes, Madge Taylor, 
Marion Faber, Mary Kelley, Gertrude 
Thomson, Lucile Friermood, Dorothy 
Taylor and Lucile Hunsberger. The 
teaching staff comprises Howard R. 
Thatcher, director; instructor of piano 
and organ, Richard B. Beyer, Robert 
Paul, and Lydia Berkeley, piano; Lee A. 


Jones, vocal. 
* * x 


More than seventy members of Mrs. 
E. P. Fitzgerald’s university extension 
classes in Fond du Lac, Wis., passed suc- 
cessfully examinations in piano and 
theory conducted by Dr. Louis Falk, of 
Chicago, advisory director of the school. 
The commencement exercises were held 
this week and the diamond medal 
awarded to Genevieve Fitzgerald, who 
passed the most creditable examinations 
in all branches. The school has grown 
to such proportions that next Fall Mrs. 
Fitzgerald will have three assistant 
piano teachers and also establish a vocal 
and violin department. 

* * * 


The annual recital by the pupils of 
the Maryland School for the Blind took 
place on May 28, before a large audience 
at Albaugh’s Theater, Baltimore, Charles 
H. Bochau, the music director of the 
school, and his associates, Francis C. 
Meyers and Margaret S. Madden, piano 
instructors, had seen to it that the pupils 
presented an attractive program. Num- 
bers of particular interest were the 
Bocherini Minuet, for two pianos, played 
by eight students, and a specially writ- 
ten Minuetto by Charles H. Bochau for 
the little ‘cello pupil, Delphine Desio. 
Ensemble numbers, part songs, duets, 
vocal and instrumental solos all were 
listened to attentively. 
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““WHERE THEY ARE” 








Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date 
publication. 


Individuals 


Dunham, Edna.— New Wilmington, la., 
June 15. 

Falk, Jules.—Saratoga, N. Y. (New York 
State Music Teachers’ Convention), June 19; 
Symphonic Festival Concerts, Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 28, July 26, Aug. 23, Sept. 6 
and 13. 

Hinshaw, Wm.—Berlin Wagner Ring Fes- 
tival, Theater des Westens, Berlin, June 23 
to Aug, 21. 

Howell, Lewis James.—Willow Grove, June 
16; Atlantic City, N. J., June 18; Philadel- 
phia, June 19; Wayne, Pa., June 20; Scran- 
ton, Pa., June 24; Philadelphia, June 28. 

Kellerman, Marcus.—Mayfield, Ky., June 
13; Murray, Ky., June 14; Paris, June 15; 
Clarksville, Tenn., June 16; Bowling Green, 
June 17; Murfreesboro, Tenn., June 18; 
Springfield, Tenn., June 19; Hopkinsville, 
June 20; Princeton, Ky., June 21; Marion, 
June 22; Morganfield, June 23; Henderson, 
Ky., June 24; Owensboro, Ky., June 25; 
Princeton, Ind., June 26; Vineennes, June 
27; Washington, Ind., June 28; Bloomfield, 
Ind., June 29; Martinsville, June 30; Bed- 
ford, Ind., July 1; Shelbyville, Ind., July 2; 
Frankfort, July 3; Georgetown, Ky., July 4; 
Winchester, Ky., July 5; Danville, Ky., July 
6; Lebanon, Ky., July 7; Richmond, Ky., 
July 8; Mt. Sterling, Ky., July 9; Cynthiana, 
Ky., July 10; Connorsville, Ind., July 11. 

McCue, Beatrice.—Lewisburg, Pa., June 14. 

Miller, Christine.—Chicago (National Fed- 
eration), June 11-14; Denver, Col., May 29, 
30; Louisville, Ky., June 24, 25, 26 (National 
Sangerfest). 

Mylott, Eva.—St. Catharines, Ont., June 
15; Oshawa, Ont., June 16; Port Hope, Ont., 
June 17; Deseronto, Ont., June 18; Napanee, 
Ont., June 19; Picton, Ont., June 22: Belle- 
ville, Ont., June 23; Peterboro, Ont., June 24; 
Lindsay, Ont., June 25; 
26; Orillia, Ont., June 29; Midland, Ont., 
June 30; Collingwood, Ont., July 1; Mea- 
ford, Ont., July 3; Owen Sound, Ont., July 
3; Harriston, Ont., July 6; Guelph, Ont., 
July 7; Sherbrooke, Que., July 8; Three 
Rivers, Que., July 9; Quebec, Que., July 10; 
rarmouth, N. S., July 17; Bridgewater, N 
S., July 20; Lunenburg, N. S., July 21; 
Chester, N. S., July 22; Truro, N. S., July 
23; New Glasgow, N. S., July 24; Pictou, 
N. S., July 27; Sharletown, N. S., July 28; 
Digby, N. S., July 29; Bridgetown, N. S., 
July 30; Middletown, N. S., July 31; Anna- 
polis, N. S., Aug. 3; Kentville, N. S., Aug. 5; 
Wolfville, N. S., Aug. 6; Windsor, N. S., Aug. 
7; Halifax, N. S., Aug. 10; Parsboro, N. S., 
Aug. 11; Amherst, N. S., Aug. 12; Moncton 
N. B., Aug. 13: Sackville, N. B., Aug. 14; 
St. John, N. B., Aug. 17; Antigonishe, C. B., 
Aug. 19: Sydney, C. B., Aug. 20: North 
Syamy, C. B., Aug. 21; Glace Bay, C. B., 
Aug. 25; St. John, N. F., Aug. 28, 31, Sept. 2. 

Reardon, George Warren.—Poultney, Vt., 
June 16, 17. 


Rennay, Leon.—London, until June 15; 
Paris, July 20; Munich, July 25; Venice, Aug. 
1; New York, Sept. 25; New York recital, 
Nov. 2. 

Rogers, Francis.—Glen Cove, N. Y., June 
17. 

Webster, Carl.—Pittsfield, Me., June 19. 

Wells, John Barnes.—New Wilmington, 
Pa., June 15; Garden City, June 20. 




















Benjamin Jepson 


NEw HAvEN, Conn., June 7.—Prof. 
Benjamin Jepson, composer and cham- 
pion of music in the public schools, died 
at his home here to-day at the age of 
eighty-two. He was born in Sheffield, 
England, and came to this country when 
a boy. He was one of the earliest Amer- 
icans to advocate music in the public 
schools, and was the first superintendent 
of music in the schools of New Haven, 
and also, it is said, of any American 
city. He occupied the New Haven posi- 
tion more than fifty years, retiring 
about two years ago. He has conducted 
many of the largest music festivals and 
choruses of Connecticut. He was a 
Grand Army veteran. 


Barrie, Ont., June 





IN NEW YORK MUSIC SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS 








Several pupils of the Virgil Piano 
Conservatory gave an excellent perform- 
ance of a difficult program on June 2. 
Frank Scherer interpreted the allegro 
of Beethoven’s G Major Sonata well. 
Kate Gaither played three numbers with 
feeling and good tone and Gladys Howe’s 
ability to use the pedal and her sense of 
rhythm enabled her to do justice to the 
brilliant “Mazurka Brillante” of Liszt. 
Ellen Ringle’s clear arpeggio accompani- 
ment in “Gondole,” by Reynald, furnished 
an appropriate background for the 
melody. Edith Rundspaden played a 
Beethoven Andante with sonority of 
chord passages, and good emotional qual- 
ity, and handled the “Fourth Mazurka” 
of Godard with equal cleverness. Emily 
Kemmer was best in the “Evening Star” 
by Wagner. Chester Barris’s playing 
of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” was 
free from the usual hackneyed features 
and he interpreted the “Chromatic 
Waltz” of Godard with delicacy. Kate 
Gaither played with charm of expres- 
sion and Maude Rehbein closed the pro- 
gram effectively with the Poldini “Fan 
Waltz” and the MacDowell “Polonaise.” 


Louise Wagner, soprano, one of Sergei 
Klibansky’s artist-pupils, was the solo- 
ist on June 3 at a concert at the Olm- 
stead Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Bronx, New York City. She made an 
excellent impression through her sing- 
ing of an aria from “Der Freischiitz.” 
She also gave a group of songs in Eng- 


lish, including Paul Bliss’s “The Rosary 
of Spring,” Mary Turner Salter’s “The 
Cry of Rachel” and Marshall Kerno- 
chan’s “We Two Together.” 


An interesting song recital was given 
by Mildred Borom, coloratura soprano, 
pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, on June 2 
at the Gescheidt studios in Carnegie Hall. 
Interest in the program was increased 
by a discussion of voice problems by Dr. 
Frank E. Miller, the founder of the Mil- 
ler Vocal Art Science, of which Miss 
Gescheidt is the exponent. Miss Borom 
was ably assisted by Alice K. Hammer- 
slough, soprano, and C. Judson House, 
tenor. Among the composers represent- 
ed in Miss Borom’s part of the program 
were Rossini, Schubert, Debussy, Sibe- 
lius, Grieg, Lie, Ware, Brown and Grant- 
Schaefer. She also sang two Swedish 
folksongs. Ethel Watson Usher was 
accompanist. 

The Catholic Choral Union, of New 
Britian, Conn., held its annual meeting 
on June 3, electing the following officers: 
Mrs. Mary T. Crane, president; Mary 
Campbell, vice-president; Mrs. Catherine 
Kelly, secretary, and Mrs. Jacob Baum- 
gartner, treasurer. 


Dudley Buck, the prominent teacher 
of singing, is having a special summer 
class which started on June 1 and lasts 
until August 15. During this time Mr. 
Buck will teach four days a week. Ex- 


amples of the Buck method of voice cul- 
ture are Marie Morrisey, the popular 
concert contralto, and Katherine Gallo- 
way, soprano. Miss Galloway recently 
scored a success with the Masonic choir 
of Waterbury, with which she appeared 
as soloist at Meriden, Conn. ; 


The Musical Art Circle, a club formed 
by pupils of G. O. Hornberger, the 
’cellist, gave a concert on June 6 in 
Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
program, which was heard by a goodly 
number of auditors, contained several of 
Mr. Hornberger’s own compositions, be- 
ing concluded with his “Finlandia” 
Sonata for ’cello and piano. The latter 
was played effectively by its composer 
and Henry Kock-Deck, pianist. 





Mr. and Mrs. Bruno Huhn will again 
spend the Summer this year at Bellport, 
L. I. They leave town at the end of 
June. Mr. Huhn will, however, teach at 
his New York studio in West Ninety- 
sixth street during the vacation months. 


Louise Benner Mugge, soprano, a pu- 
pil of the Ziegler Institute of Normal 
Singing, has been engaged as soloist at 
the Church of the Annointment at Tena- 
fly, N. J. 


Virginia Los Kamp, contralto, a pupil 
of Adelaide Gescheidt, has been engaged 
by the Rondout Presbyterian Church of 
Kingston, N. Y., as soloist and choir 
director. 





He leaves three children—Arthur Jep- 
son, of Bristol; Mrs. Clifford Beers, of 
New York, and Harry B. Jepson, pro- 
fessor of music at Yale. 


Juan Buitrago 


A cablegram received in New York 
June 8 from Albert Spalding, the Ameri- 
can violinist, announced the death on 
June 4 of the famous musician, Juan 
Buitrago, in Florence, Italy. Buitrago 
was well advanced in years. He was the 
first to give musical instruction to many 
famous artists, among whom have been 
Mr. Spalding and the late Edward A. 
MacDowell, the pianist and composer. 


Chev. N. B. Emanuel 


CHICAGO, June 6.—The news of the 
demise of Chev. N. B. Emanuel last 
Tuesday morning at the North Shore 
health resort at Winnetka, came as a 
shock to Chicago musicians. While the 
Chevalier had not been in good health 
for almost two years, there were up to 
the last moment hopes of his recovery. 

Chev. Emanuel was born at Birming- 
ham, England, sixty-six years ago. His 
father was an Englishman and _ his 
mother an Italian, and both were 
musical. The son soon disclosed gifts of 
a high order and, while at Leipsic, dis- 
tinguished himself signally in various 
branches of musical art. His first posi- 
tion was as assistant conductor of 
Italian opera at Stockholm, Sweden. He 
spent some years in that country and 
later became the conductor of overa and 
symphony concerts in Helsingfors, Fin- 
land. While in Finland he also con- 
ducted symphony concerts and trained 
the choir of the Russian Cathedral. 

For fifteen years Emanuel conducted 
opera at the Imperial Opera House in 
Moscow, and he was also during that 
period conductor at Odessa for two sea- 
sons and there became associated with 
most of the famous operatic artists of 
the world. He was also known as con- 
ductor in Milan, Madrid, Lisbon, The 
Hague and Copenhagen. 

Chev. Emanuel owes his title to the 
late King of Portugal, who decorated him 
with the “Order of Christ” before the 
Chevalier departed for South America, 
where for several seasons, in Brazil and 
the Argentine, he conducted grand opera 
with great success. He finally came to 
North America, having been engaged by 
Henry W. Savage as conductor of the 
Castle Square Opera Company, with 
which he remained five years. He be- 
came known in musical circles through- 
out the country and finally founded the 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, which he 
directed for its first season. In 1908 he 
came to Chicago and conducted a brilliant 
series of concerts at the Auditorium with 
the Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra and 
later duplicated this success at Ravinia 
ark. 

Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld, recognizing the 
versatile talents of the Chevalier, on the 


organization of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, recommended him to Andreas 
Dippel as choral and assistant director. 
Mr. Dippel took this advice and Emanuel, 
from the organization of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, was one of the 
assistant conductors and choral con- 








The late Chev. N. B. Emanuel 


ductors and master of the chorus school 
of the company. 

Chev. Emanuel’s personality was most 
sympathetic. He was always kind and 
considerate, and his abilities as a lin- 
guist (he spoke eight modern languages), 
his remarkable memory in operatic litera- 
ture and his other admirable traits made 
him one of the most important figures 
of Chicago’s musical colony. 


M. R. 


Thomas Koschat 


VIENNA, May 23.—A prominent per- 
son for many years in Vienna musical 
circles, Thomas Koschat, died on the 
19th, after having been a sufferer from 
sclerosis for some time past. For forty- 
five years he was a member of the 
Hofoper company, and his delightful 
folksongs which illustrate the life of his 
native province of Carinthia have become 
popular the world over. In America no 
less than three singing societies bear his 
name. Koschat’s first quartets for male 
voices were published in 1871 and were 
at once successful. He wrote the words 
as well as the music of his songs, and 
of the many “Liederspiele” which he 
composed, one especially, “Am Worther 
See,” was repeatedly given at the Hofo- 
per and was performed in his honor in 
November, 1912, when he bade farewell 
to the stage. Koschat’s songs have been 
published in numberless copies, a collec- 


tion known as “Koschatalbum” having 
reached the figure of one million. In com- 
pliance with his wish, his body was 
transported for burial to his beloved 
Carinthia. a Fs 


Carl Christian Muller 


Carl Christian Muiler, composer, died 
on June 4 at the age of eighty-three at 
his home, No. 156 East Ninety-fourth 
street, New York. He was a native of 
Meiningen, Germany, and came to this 
country in 1854, working for a time in a 
New York piano factory. Beginning in 
1864, he taught for several years at the 
New York College of Music. He com- 
posed works of all descriptions from 
songs and dance pieces to orchestral 
works. A symphony of his composition 
earned the good opinion of Franz Liszt, 
to whom Muller showed the manuscript 
score when he visited him at Weimar in 
1875. In 1892 Muller visited Anton Ru- 
binstein and the latter tried two of 
Muller’s organ sonatas and found them 
much to his liking. Muller was the au- 
thor of a translation of Sechter’s trea- 
tise, “‘The Correct Order of Fundamental 
Harmonies,” and that and other works 
of his own writing have been used as 
textbooks. Dudley Buck is said to have 
regarded Muller as “the greatest con- 
trapuntist in the country.” 


John Koehler 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., June’ 1.—John 
Koehler, Milwaukee, Wis., formerly di- 
rector of the Philharmonic Club, founder 
of several orchestras and brass bands 
and one of the best known and oldest 
musicians in Milwaukee German circles, 
died May 24 at Milwaukee after an ill- 
ness of four years. Mr. Koehler came to 
Milwaukee in 1860 and established a 
music store, retiring from active busi- 
ness about five years ago. He was as- 
sociated with the Christopher Bach Sym- 
phony Orchestra for many years. 

M. N. S. 


Hubert P. Demuth 


Hubert P. Demuth, twenty-eight years 
old, a singer of No. 202 Lexington Ave- 
nue, Passaic, N. J., died last week at a 
sanitarium. Mr. Demuth went to Pas- 
saic from Germany six years ago. Last 
“all his engagement to Henrietta Jahn, 
daughter of Prof. George A. Jahn, organ- 
ist and pianist, was announced. The 
wedding was to have taken place this 
Summer. Mr. Demuth was a civil engi- 
neer. He appeared in many musical pro- 
ductions in Passaic as bass soloist. 





Mrs. Margaret I. Moss 

Mrs. Margaret I. Moss died June 1 
at No. 281 Lafayette avenue, Passaic, 
N. J., the home of her son-in-law, E. A. 
Fletcher, night editor of the New York 
Tribune, in her eighty-third year. She 
was an accomplished musician, and for 
many years gave instrumental and vocal 
lessons. 
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RUSHING SONGS INTO PRINT ? 
FOLLY OF MANY COMPOSER 








Haste in Publication Bars Progress for Creative Artist and 
Gluts the Market, Contends Hallett Gilberté—Publisher 
Cannot Do Justice to Many Songs of One Writer at Same 
Time—Repolishing Process Valuable 








ORKING out one’s salvation as a 
composer has puzzled more than 

a few musicians in the history of the 
art, and the trials and tribulations of 
many of the masters make up some of 
the most interesting pages of musical 
annals. In modern times the process 
has not been much easier. Composers 
still have to work hard for recognition, 
perhaps, because of the greater num- 
ber of persons who write music to-day. 
But the composer who states his ideas 


in a manner which an intelligent musi- 
cian may grasp finds his task less ardu- 
ous. Such a musician is Hallett Gil- 
berté, an American musician, born in 
the State of Maine, the State which has 
given us a Nordica and an Eames. 

Mr. Gilberté has worked faithfully and 
unselfishly for the American in music 
during the last decade, always holding 
high the standard of our native creative 
musicians. For several years in his re- 
citals throughout the country he has 
given “all-American” programs, on 
which he has sung songs by some of 
the best known as well as the younger 
Americans in conjunction with a group 
of his own. 

Shortly before leaving last week for 
his Summer home, “Melody Manse,” at 
Lincolnville Beach, Maine, Mr. Gilberté 
was seen by a MUSICAL AMERICA repre- 
sentative at his New York hotel. He 
was to go to Boston the next day for his 
final recital of the season. As to com- 
posers, he remarked: “Some months ago 
I read in MUSICAL AMERICA in a general! 
article that one of the things which mili- 
tates so strongly against the work of 
our composers is the desire of many of 
them ‘to make the time elapsing between 
the putting of the last note on paper and 
the appearance in print as short as pos- 
sible.’ This seems to me to hit the nail 
on the head. Think of the improvements 
which a composer can make when he re- 
turns to his manuscript a few months 
after he has completed it! Further, I 
hold that there is a certain system on 
which any candidate for public favor 
must operate. Some will call me com- 
mercial, others will claim that it robs 
one’s work of the idealistic quality 
which is part of any creative work. I 
believe that the progress which I have 
made, working along these lines, is suf- 
ficient proof of. the validity of my claim. 


Music as Commodity 


“And this is what I claim. All too 
many composers rush their manuscripts 
to their publishers too quickly. They 
get their things out, they have the satis- 
faction of seeing them ‘in print’ and 
while they are doing so they block their 
own progress and incidentally choke the 
market. Every one knows that a firm, 
be it large or small, can handle only so 
much. This applies to music, new music, 
I should say, as well as to other com- 
modities. Take then the composer who 
publishes, as do many in this country, 
fifteen or twenty songs during a year. 
I berate none for being prolific, but I 
cannot see why composers will not wait 
and bring their things out in some kind 


of sensible order. The man who has 


twenty songs come out during a single 
year cannot hope to have his publisher 
devote sufficient attention to them. A 
publisher who gave his time to twenty 
songs by one man would not be acting 
fairly toward his other composers. Nor 
can the composer himself ever hope even 


tral accompaniment, for Mme. Jomelli, 
who will sing it next year. 

“The propaganda which MUSICAL 
AMERICA has been making has already 
had an effect, I am sure. American 
artists need encouragement and they 
cannot get it unless a logically planned 
propaganda is prepared to reveal them 
in their true light. This year I have 
had nearly a thousand programs on 
which my songs appear sent me by 


singers who are using them, whereas a 


few years ago I was fortunate if I 
could gather a few hundred. Among 
the American singers who have taken up 
my work are Mme. Wilhelmina Wright 
Calvert, the prominent Boston soprano. 
She has done my setting of Browning’s 
“Ah, Love But a Day,” with orchestra, 
numerous times, both in Boston and 
other New England cities. William Sim- 
mons, the young American baritone, and 
Claude Warford, the tenor, have also 
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Hallett Gilberté, the Composer, in His New York Studio 


to show twenty songs to singers in a 
single year, so say nothing of going over 
them. 

“It is for this reason that I have 
always been careful about putting out 
my songs. I have been asked all this 
and last Winter why I have not brought 
out my cycle, “Songs of the Seasons,” 
which Mme. Jomelli sang for the first 
time at her New York recital three sea- 
sons ago, or my “Devil’s Love Song,” 
which I wrote for the late Putnam Gris- 
wold and which he sang in manuscript. 
My answer is always that I have not felt 
that those songs of mine which have 
appeared in the last five years were 
sufficiently well started to warrant my 
giving my attention to these new works. 
Only now am I getting them out, though 
they were written three years ago.” 


New Gilberté Songs 


This year Mr. Gilberté has arranged 
for the publication of three new songs, 
“Songs of the Canoe,” written for Mme. 
Marie Rappold, who has sung his “Two 
Roses” so successfully; “The Little Red 
Ribbon,” for Mme. Frances Alda, whose 
singing of his “Minuet—La Phyllis” has 
won her much favor from her recital 
audiences, and “An Evening Song,” the 
latter a short lyrical piece kindred in 
spirit to Schumann’s “Der Nussbaum.” 
He has also set James Thompson’s “Life, 
Love and You,” for soprano with orches- 


done much for me, in addition to the 
operatic singers. I can tell you that 
when a composer’s songs are sung he 
feels that he is not working in vain.” 

A. W. K. 





Caruso Settles Breach of Promise Suit 


Enrico Caruso has settled out of court 
the $100,000 breach of promise suit 
brought against him by Mildred Meffert, 
according to a statement made in New 
York last week by Miss Meffert’s lawyer, 
Irving E. Ziegler. It was said that the 
tenor paid $3,000 for the return of his 
letters and release from liability, but Mr. 
Ziegler intimated that the sum was con- 
siderably larger. 


Alma Gluck Sails for Europe 

Alma Gluck, the operatic and concert 
soprano, sailed for Europe on June 9 on 
the Kronprinz Wilhelm. On the preced- 
ing day Miss Gluck’s singing of the 
“Star Spangled Banner” was a feature 
of the opening of the International Mo- 
tion Picture Exposition in New York. 


Richard Arnold on European Trip 


Richard Arnold, the New York vio- 
linist, for many years concertmaster of 
the New York Philharmonic Society and 
still vice-president of that organization, 
sailed for Europe on Tuesday, June 9, 
aboard the Nieuw Amsterdam. He was 


PRACTICAL UPLIFT 
IN BUFFALO MUSIC 


John C. Freund’s Propaganda Has 
Material Results in Plans 
of Chromatic Club 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 5.—A gratifying 
announcement was that of the amplifica- 
tion of the Chromatic Club’s membership, 
as given out by the executive board of 
the club a few days ago. This involves 
plans for the betterment of local condi- 
tions and means much for the uplift of 
music in this city. The Chromatic Club, 
a woman’s musical organization, has up 
to now had a restricted membership, 
which has been one of its chief obstacles 
toward great accomplishment. It has 
been decided to place no restriction on 


associate membership, thus the main es- 
sential, sufficient funds for carrying out 
the projected work of next season, bids 
fair to be accomplished. 

This work entails the giving of free 
concerts by local talent in the different 
settlement houses of the city and in the 
high schools as well. In Welcome Hall, 
the chief settlement house, a chorus of 
mixed voices will be organized under 
efficient direction. Violin and piano les- 
sons will also be given poor students at 
a nominal rate of tuition, and any deficit 
will be met by scholarship and club 
funds. 

Under Chromatic Club auspices has 
been started a string orchestra composed 
of young men and women, professional 
and non-professional, which has fifty- 
three members. Julius Lange, an able 
and experienced musician, has been ap- 
pointed conductor. The expenses of this 
orchestra will be borne by the club for a 
year, the orchestra on its part to render 
the club musical assistance when neces- 
sary. 

In a large measure these comprehen- 
sive and intelligent plans were brought 
about by the able and distinguished 
editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA, John C. 
Freund, whose articles and speeches on 
the “Musical Independence of the United 
States” have been followed with close at- 
tention by many persons here. After his 
masterly talk at the Twentieth Century 
Club, last February, interest which up 
to that time had smouldered, broke out 
into energetic flame, with results as 
recorded above. Buffalo musicians, in 
consequence, feel they owe him a debt of 
gratitude. 

The working out of the Chromatic 
Club plans was due primarily to Mar- 
garet Adsit Barrell, its president, and 
Evelyn Choate, who formulated them, 
with advice from David Mannes, of New 
York, and Mrs. Franklin Sanders, of the 
Cleveland Music Club. In addition, the 
following club members have been ac- 
tively interested in the work: Mrs. 
George Cary, Mrs. Ralph Hillman, Mrs. 
William Oncken, Mrs. McLeod, Mrs. W. 
H. Boughton, Mrs. Chester, Mrs Robert 
Gallagher, Mrs. Messemer, Amy Graham, 
Agnes Mynter and Clara Diehl. 

Y. mm... 








Physicians of the staff of Bellevue 
Hospital, New York, have formed an 
orchestra among themselves and gave a 
concert last Sunday afternoon for the 
benefit of their patients. The orchestra 
was composed of Drs. Rudner, Gaupin, 
Comstock and Stockhammer, violins; Dr. 
Schaff, flute; Dr. Wellington, piano; Dr. 
Schauwecker, clarinet; Dr. Ray, double 
bass, and Dr. Knowles, cornet. 
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